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DefiniHona of Bare or hUkerto Undescrihed Australian Plants, 
chiefly collected wUhin the boundaries of the Colony of Victoria ; by 
Dr. Ferdinand Mueller, Govermnent Botanist for the Ck)lony 
of Victoria. 

At the moment of Dr. Mueller's departure on the Exploring Expe- 
dition to North-west Australia, we have the pleasure to receive from 
him the following descriptive characters of some of his many interest- 
ing discoveries. These have indeed appeared in the * Transactions of 
the Victoria Institute and of the Philosophical Society of Victoria, 
1854-5,' but as that work is likely to fall into the hands of few 
European botanists, we are anxious to do all in our power to make 
these discoveries known to them. It is more than probable that when 
the plants here defined come to be compared with the collections in 
our extensive Herbaria in this countiy, some of them will be found 
to be already described ; but that must be a work of time. In the 
meanwhile, we give the account in the Author's own words. — ^Ed. 

I. RANUNCULACEiE. 

1. Ranunculus MZ^t, P. Muell.; dwarf, stemless; root fasciculate- 
fibrous ; scape simple, one-flowered, solitary, spreading-downy, of the 
length of or shorter than the petioles ; leaves pinnatisect, glabrous or, 
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2 AUSTEALUN PLANTS. 

together with the upper pari; of the petioles, scantily downy ; segments 
few, linear, undivided or bi-trlsect, terminated by a gland ; sepals ap- 
pressed, glabrous, nearly byate, with membranous margins ; petals five 
to ten, white, obovate to oblong-cuneate, almost twice as long as the 
calyx ; nectar-pit ijistant from the base, margined, covered by a hardly 
perceptible scsilfr^ carpels few, glabrous, broad-ovate, compressed, mar- 
gined, sibgoth,'with a hooked style. 

Hab, In! -gravelly places on most of the summits of the Australian 

Alp^^.ifijgated by the melting snow. 

• I;>liould have referred this neat little plant to the Tasmanian R. 

''ytgmua, were the discrepancy in the colour of the petals, a character of 

•,srttch validity in this genus, not too manifest; for whilst to that species 

bright yellow petals are attributed, I found them always white in this, 

and assuming only a slight yellow tinge when drying. 

In selecting the specific name, I desire to pay a slight tribute to the 
scientific merits of A. M'Millan, Esq., who not only forced with skiU 
and enterprise his way first into Gipps' Land, opening one of the finest 
districts in the whole of Australia to civilization, but also named and 
ascended Mount Wellington, where I became originally acquainted with 
this plant. 

2. Eanunculus anemonetia, F. MueU. ; glabrous or hirsute ; root fas- 
ciculate ; stem thick, simple, erect, one- to three-flowered, below leaf- 
less, at the base vaginate ; leaves veined, the radical ones on long and 
strong petioles, orbicular, divided to the base into three or five lobes, 
these deeply three- to five-cleft, covering each other, their lobules va- 
riously cut, acute; bracteal leaves large, cordate-orbicular, dissected, 
sessile, clasping; peduncle naked, or with a smaller bracteolar leaf; 
sepals five to seven, ovate, appressed, slightly villous ; petals large, 
white, generally numerous, twice or three times as long as the calyx, 
narrow oblong-cuneate, entire ; nectar-pits solitary, margined ; carpels 
turgid, even, glabrous, margined ; the style hooked at the ex- 
tremity. 

Hab. On springs at the summit of the Munyang Mountains. 

This charming and interesting species forms, after Grevillea Fictoria, 
Muell., the greatest ornament to the snowy mountains of continental 
Australia. It differs from the similarly showy species of New Zealand 
in its white petals, and approaches rather to the European alpine type 
of the genus represented by R, aconUi/oUus, glacialhy etc. 
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3. Myosurus Australia* F. Muell. ; scape filiform or setaceous, up- 
wards but slightly thickened ; petals and sepals very small ; fruit-spike 
narrowly terete, somewhat acute, about an inch long ; carpels numerous, 
closely intricate, rhomboid or almost deltoid, acuminate at the thickened 
base, slightly spreading ; styles very short. 

Hab. On moist places or on the open plains where rain-water lodges 
for a considerable time, near the Emu Creek, Hopkins Eiver, Avoca, 
Avon, Eichardson, and Murray, sometimes abundant. 

It is not a little surprising that this genus, of which hitherto only 
two species, namely, M. minimus from Europe, and M. aristatus from 
the Cordilleras of Chili, have been noticed, should find its representa- 
tive also in Australia. Our species is closely allied to M. minimus; it 
differs chiefly in the loose extra-curved bases of the carpels. 

4. Caltha introloha, E. Muell. ; dwarf; leaves on long petioles, has 
tate-ovate, notched at the summit, perfectly entire, enlarged at the base 
by two long lobes ; these bend inward, are oblong-linear and dilated 
below ; scape one-flowered, very short ; sepals white, five to eight, de- 
ciduous, linear-lanceolate, acuminate; carpels five to nine, with three 
seeds in each, and a long straight style, reflexed at the top. 

Hab. On gravelly places on the Australian Alps, irrigated during 
the summer months by the melting snow. Mount Hotham, Mount 
Latrobe, and Munyang Mountains. 

Distinguished from C Nova-Zelandus principally by its white flowers 
and longer leaf-lobes. It is the only known New Holland species. 

II. Crucifer^. 

5. Cardamine laciniata, E. Muell.; perennial, erect, glabrous; leaves 
nearly all radical, on long petioles, lanceolate, remotely toothed or laci- 
niate or sometimes pinnatipartite ; flowers in the raceme remote ; petals 
oblong-cuneate, hardly twice as long as the sepals ; siliquas as well as 
their pedicels spreading ; style short ; seeds brown, slightly wrinkled. 

Hab. On moist grassy as well as on boggy places, along rivers and 
creeks ; it oflen indicates a saline soil. 

6. Cardamine eustt/lis, E. Muell. ; dwarf, glabrous or somewhat 
downy ; root creeping ; stem thin, upwards naked ; leaves petiolate, 
pinnatisect ; segments five to seven, ovate or oblong, lobulate or with 
a few teeth, the terminal one the largest, the inferior ones narrowed 

* Apparently not different from M. minimus, L. — £d. 
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into the base ; pedicels at length remote, spreading ; petals shorter 
than the calyx ; style longer than the diameter of the spreading 
siliqua. 

Hab. On moist sandy places on the Murray Biver, in South Aus- 
tralia. 

Not unlike C, sarmmiosa, Forst. 

7. Sisymbrium ($ Arabidopsis) cardaminoide»y F. Muell. ; annual, dif- 
fuse, somewhat hairy *, leayes lanceolate, entire or on both sides with 
one or two teeth ; pedicels expanded, hardly half as long as the siliqua ; 
nerve of the valves thin; petals white; filaments linear-subulate; style 
short ; stigma indistinctly bilobed. 

Hab. On sand-ridges near the entrance of the Murray Biver. 

8. Sisymbrium trisectum, F. Muell. ; sufi&uticose, glabrous, erect ; 
leaves glaucous, divided into three linear, filiform segments ; pedicels 
thread-like, three or four times shorter than the siliqua, slightly spread- 
ing; style very short or wanting; stigma dilated. 

Hab. In the desert on the Murray Biver, on Spencer's and St. Vin- 
cent's Gulf, and near Lake Torrens. 

9. Capsella (§ Hutchinsia) antvpoda^^ F. Muell. ; annual; stems sim- 
ple or little branched, ascending, foliate ; leaves all petiolate, pinnately 
parted or entire, glabrous; lateral lobes two or three on each side, 
ovate or oblong, the terminal one larger ; petals white, ovate, unguicu- 
late ; calyx for some time persistent, half as long as the corolla ; silicles 
elliptical, shorter than the pedicels, 4~12-seeded; stigma subsessile. 

Hab. In the Black Forest, and on the summit of Mount Alexander. 
Of great affinity with Eutchitma petraa, 

10. Lepidium (§ Dileptium) ambi^uum, F. Muell. ; perennial ; stem up- 
right, branched, somewhat scabrous ; upper leaves linear, entire or with 
a tooth at the apex and with a broad basis, sessile ; flowers furnished 
with petals ; silicles of the length of the pedicels, ovate-oblong, atte- 
nuated at the apex, with a very short emargmature, which includes the 
subsessile stigma. 

Hab. On the Murray Biver in South Australia. Allied to Lepidium 
hyssopifolium ; silicles two lines long. 

11. Lepidium (§ Lepia) monoplocoides, F. Muell.; perennial; stems 
upright or ascending, branched, scabrous from small papulse ; leaves 

* Probably H, petraa, which is found both in South-eastern Australia and in 
Tasmania, or ff. Justralis, H.f. El. Tasman. 
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linear, entire, slightly tapering into the base ; flowers without petals ; 
siUdes orbicular, acuminate, with a broad keel, a little longer than the 
flat pedicel, their lobules connivent, surpassing in length the style. 

Hab. In the Mallee Scrub on the Murray Biver, towards the junc- 
tion of the Murmmbidgee. 

A rare species, almost intermediate between Lepidium and Monoploca. 

12. Monoploca leptopetala, F. Muell. ; fruticulose ; branches nume- 
rous, scabrous; leaves semiterete; petals lanceolate-linear, long acu- 
minate ; silicles ovate, of equal length with the pedicel ; their lobules 
at the extremity connivent, half as long as the style. 

Hab. In the Murray desert, not unfrequent. 

13. Stenopetalum (§ Camelinella) apharocarpum ; glabrous; stems 
filiform ; lower leaves of the stem tripartite, their segments and the 
upper leaves linear, entire ; pedicels filiform, nodding, longer than the 
calyx ; petals white, exceeding with its linear curled appendage twice 
the sepals ; silicles globose, nerveless, hardly of the length of the pe- 
dicel; each cell containing from six to eight seeds; funicles shorter 
than the seeds. 

Hab. On moist sandy places on the Murray Biver, at Lyndoch Val- 
ley, Crystal Brook, and various places on Spencer's Gulf. 

14. Blennodia alpeatrU, F. Muell. ; perennial, dwarf; stems erect, 
nearly naked, thinly pubescent, rarely branched ; leaves lanceolate or 
ovate, toothed or nearly entire, gradually tapering into the petiole ; 
flowers white, corymbose ; style short ; pedicels divaricate, of the length 
of the siliqua ; valves distinctly one-nerved ; seeds disposed in two rows, 
brown, minutely foveolate. 

Hab. In subalpine grassy places at the sources of the Murray and 
Snowy Bivers. 

EryHmum brevipea, curvipety hlennodea {B, lamcarpa, MSS.), are 
congeners of this plant, but as the cotyledons are at times slightly 
bent inward, I am uncertain whether the genus ought not to be united 
with Diplotaxis or Moricandia, 

m. DBOSERACEii:. 

16. Drosera anguattfoUay* F. Muell. ; stem foliate, simple, decum- 
bent or ascending ; leaves scattered, nearly sessile, long and narrow, 
caudate, above and along the margins glaudulose-pilose ; racemes either 
* Apparently the same as D, terpens, Planch. — ^Ed. 
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opposite to or alternate with the leaves, hardly of their length ; three- to 
ten-flowered, covered with short, gland-bearing hairs ; segments of the 
five-parted calyx lanceolate, gradually narrowed upwards, about equal 
in length with the capsule, and half as long as the whitish petals ; 
styles three, divided at the base, its divisions filiform, incurved at the 
top ; seeds egg-shaped, dathrate. 

Hab. On the moist gravelly margins of the lakes on the Murray 
Biver, towards Eustone. 

This is the first extratropical species of this section of Droaera with 
which we are acquainted. It approaches D. Finlaywniana^ from Cochin 
China. This is however only one of many tropical forms of plants 
which, transgressing the torrid zone, advance as far south as the Mur- 
ray Desert. 

IV. POLTGALE^. 

16. Polygala veronicea* F. Muell. ; stem suffruticose at the base, 
erect or diffused, nearly terete, hardly branched, as well as the pedun- 
cles and pedicels puberulous ; leaves alternate, close to each other, soon 
smooth, the lower ones ovate or round, the upper ones lanceolate, acute, 
apiculate, net-veined, on very short petioles, and with a slightly recurved 
margin ; racemes lateral and terminal, few-flowered ; middle bracteole 
ovate-lanceolate, longer than the lateral ones, but much shorter than 
the pedicel; exterior sepals spreading, the interior ones ovate, con- 
tracted into a cuneate base, blunt, apiculate, glabrous, veined, of the 
length of the crested keel, and likewise of the roundish, obcordate, 
broad-winged, glabrous capsule ; ovary tapering into a very short stalk ; 
seeds ovate, sparingly hairy, twice the length of the strophiole. 

Hab. In grassy or gravelly places, jQrom King Biver to the Groul- 
bourne Biver. 

It is remarkable that since Brown noticed, in the Appendix to 
Flinders' Voyage, the presence of the genus Polygala in Australia, no 
Australian species has until now been described. 

17. Comesperma (§ Disepalum) polygaloideSf-f F. Muell.; smooth; 
leaves approximated, flat, narrow or linear-lanceolate, acute, glaucous ; 
raceme somewhat dense, purple ; pedicels shorter than the flowers ; 
lateral bracteoles about half as long as the intermediate one ; lobes of 

* Allied to some Asiatic species. — Ed. 

t Apparently very nearly allied to C virgata. Lab. — Ed. 
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the anterior sepal acute ; carina gibbous at the top, hardly shorter than 
the wings. 

Hab. In barren plains at the Avoca, Guichen Bay, and Encounter Bay. 

In habit approaching to C, amulum. 

V. PlTTOSPORE^. 

18. Marianthus %«o«Mk»i«, r. Muell. ; innovations silky ; branches 
climbing, slightly pubescent, at length smooth ; leaves patent, petiolate, 
out of an almost heart-shaped base, ovate, oblong or lanceolate, apicu- 
late, net-veined, puberulous, above soon turning smooth, slightly hairy 
beneath; margins undulate, revolute, densely hairy, as well as the 
nerves ; pedicels axillary, solitary or in pairs, rarely tribracteolate at 
the base, equal to or twice the length of the petiole, pubescent as 
well as the calyx; flowers pendulous; sepals lanceolate, acuminate, 
four or five times shorter than the cylindrical, somewhat bell-shaped, 
puberulous, orange-yellow corolla ; anthers yellow ; germen villous, 
silky; capsules narrow-elliptical, somewhat compressed, with a longi- 
tudinal furrow, bilocular, villous ; cells many-seeded. 

Hab. On shady rivulets, by cataracts, and in fissures of the rocks, 
in the Grampians, and Victoria and Serra Eanges ; in South Australia, 
on the Onkaparinga, and in the Lofty Eanges. 

This remarkable and beautiful species extends the geographical limits 
of the genus Marianthua to the eastern portion of this continent, and 
is the only one hitherto known from beyond the boundaries of Western 
Australia. At the Grampians it is accompanied with other features of 
the Swan Biver flora, as species of Lepidobolus, Lhotzkya, and Calec- 
fasia, not previously observed so far towards the east. 

VI. Caeyophylleje. 

19. Colobanthus pulvinariSy F. Muell. ; perennial, glabrous ; stems 
numerous, moss-like, tufted ; leaves densely crowded, rigid, squarrose, 
broad, subulate, channelled, triquetrous, pungent, shining, with a 
slightly inflexed mucro; sheaths close; flowers solitary, terminal, on 
very short and thick peduncles, pentamerous : sepals from a broad 
base lanceolate-subulate, hardly longer than the egg-shaped capsule, 
and nearly twice as long as the stamens. 

Hab. On the highest and barest gravelly tops of the Munyang Moun- 
tains (6000-6500 feet). 
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This forms a near approach to C, Benthamianui, Fenzl. (C. Bubulatus, 
Hook, fil.), a native of Cape Horn and the Falkland Isles, though 
not found either in New Zealand or Tasmania, but is apparently 
identical with the pentamerous form of C, BenthamianuB from Camp- 
bell's Island. Since also my plant invariably shows a quinary division 
of the flowers, I have separated it from the South American one, 
following Dr. Hooker's suggestions* in the 'Flora Antarctica,* p. 247. 

VII. Malvace^. 

New genus : Gbeeyesia, Muell. — Cal^x closed, at the full maturity 
of the fruit expanding into five segments, surrounded by five shorter 
lanceolate spreading bracteoles. Petah five, much shorter than the 
calyx, twisted, never expanded, adnate to the tube of the stamens, and 
concealed by the calyx. Anthers five, ovate, kidney^shaped, one-celled ; 
pollen-grains obliquely ovate-spherical, echinulate. Styles ten, dilated 
into convex, at length peniciUate, stigmas. Cdrpidia five, perfectly free, 
net-veined, indehiscent, one-seeded, oblique-ovate, slightly keeled. Seeds 
kidney-shaped, smooth, filling the cell. 

, This highly remarkable genus, which has been dedicated to Dr. Aug. 
Greeves, one of .our warmest supporters of science, is as distinct from 
Favonia, to which it ranks next, as from all other genera of this Order, 
and is well distinguished by its extraordinary character of covering 
with its perfectly connate sepals the little twisted corolla, which there- 
fore does not see daylight until shrivelled up, and long after fecunda- 
tion, when at length the calyx unfolds to set free the ripe carpels. 

20. Greevesia clekocalyx^ F. Muell. 

Hab. Discovered in eastern tropical Australia during Dr. Leichhardt's 
exploring expedition, by Mr. D. Bunce, and now cultivated in the 
Botanic Garden at Melbourne. 

A small shrub, with oblong or ovate-cordate crenate leaves, which 
are covered underneath with a grey tomentum. 

New genus : Howittia, F. Muell. — Calyx five-cleft, without an in- 
volucre, shorter than the petals. Stamens numerous, all separately 
emerging from the tube. AntJiers kidney-shaped, one-celled. Pollen^ 
grains globose, scabrous. Styles three, connate into one. Stigma club- 

* The suggestion is no more than a question whether the tetramerous and penta- 
meroos forms of this Colobanthus have not as good a title to he considered species, 
as Spergula saginoides has to be separated from Sagina procumhens. — Ed. 
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sliaped, three^lobed. Capsule sessile, depressed, with three valves and 
three cells ; valves bearing the septum in the middle ; cells two-seeded, 
including at the top a slight quantity of woolly hair, j^xis of the cap- 
sule persistent, thread-like. Seeds obovate, three-sided. 

This new Malvaceous genus, which bears, in acknowledgment of his 
devotion to botany. Dr. Godfrey Howitt's name, is nearest related to 
Ixujfunaa, less to Fugosia. 

21. Howittia trUoculariSy F. Muell. 

Hab. On bushy declivities around Lake King. 

A flexile shrub, attaining the height of twenty feet ; leaves ovate or 
oblong-lanceolate, with a heart-shaped base, above scabrous, beneath 
tomentose ; stipules never distinctly developed ; peduncles axillary, 
solitary, filiform, single-flowered ; petals obovate, purplish. 

22. Sida intricata, F. Muell. ; fruticulose, upright or diffuse, much 
branched; leaves small, ovate-roundish, truncate at the top, toothed, 
but entire at the cuneate base, above scantily, beneath densely covered 
with grey stellate hairs ; petioles much shorter than the leaves, often 
surpassing in length the subulate setaceous stipules ; peduncles axil- 
lary, solitary, drooping, shorter than the leaves ; segments of the calyx 
subdeltoid ; carpels five, a little depressed, on the back almost even 
and puberulous, at the commissura netted ; seeds brown, puberulous. 

Hab. In sandy, loamy plains between Mount Hope and the Murray, 
also towards the Darling Eiver. 

This bears some afl&nity to Sida corrugata^ but its growth is upright 
and intricate ; it is much more robust, the flowers, leaves, and capsules 
are much smaller, the latter not rough. 

23. Sida humilUma, F. Muell. ; suffruticose, procumbent ; leaves 
thin, ovate-oblong, obtuse, cordate or rounded at the base, unequally 
and deeply crenate, above scantily, beneath densely covered with a 
stellate, somewhat shining indument ; petioles hardly the length of the 
leaves, but longer than the subulate-linear stipules ; peduncles axiUary, 
solitary or two or three together, filiform, articulated near the middle, 
nearly equal to the length of the petiole ; segments of the calyx sub- 
deltoid, acute; carpels eight to ten, depressed, rough, at the commis- 
sure asperous ; seeds brown, smooth. 

Hab. In dry plains on the Avoca and Murray. In South Australia, 
on St. Vincent's Gulf, and the Kapunda. 
Not dissimilar to Sida corrugata. 
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24. Abutilon Behrianum, F. Muell. ; stem herbaceous, upright, 
hardly branched, as well as the leaves covered with a velvet-like to- 
ment ; leaves cordate, acuminate, repand or slightly crenate, about as 
long as the petiole; stipules linear-subulate, deciduous; peduncles 
axillary, solitary, one-flowered, or terminal with several flowers, arti- 
culated above the middle, often shorter than the petiole ; segments of 
the calyx ovate-lanceolate, acute ; carpels nine to twelve, tomentose- 
pubescent, compressed, oblique, ovate, aristate, with two to four black 
somewhat scabrous seeds. 

Hab. In lagoons which become dry, and on the margins of lakes on 
the Murray, Loddon, Darling, and Murrumbidgee rivers. 

25. Abutilon otocarpum^ P. Muell. ; fruticose, upright, all over 
grey-velutinous ; leaves cordate-orbiculate, blunt, unequally crenate, of 
nearly equal length with the petiole ; stipules linear, subulate, decidu- 
ous; peduncles axillary, solitary, one-flowered, towards the top arti- 
culate, but little surpassing the length of the petioles ; segments of the 
calyx inflated, cymbiform, long-acuminate ; carpels numerous, shorter 
than the calyx, very compressed, ear-shaped, nearly membranaceous, 
velutino-pubescent, with one to three black glabrous rough seeds. 

Hab. Very rare, on sand-hills on the Murray, towards the junction 
of the Darling. 

This Abutilon is allied to A. halophilum (F. Muell. in Linnaea, xxv. 
p. 381), from Spencer's Gulf. 

VIII. BUETTNERIACE^. 

26. Thomasia petalocah/x, Schlecht. 

This is the T. macrocalyx of Schlechtendal (Linnaea, xx. p. 633), 
not of Steudel. Hispid with starry hairs ; leaves petiolate, oblong, 
entire, blunt on the summit and rounded on the base ; stipules large, 
foliaceous, oblique, ovate or half-cordate ; racemes lateral, simple, 
few-flowered ; segments of the hypocalycine bracteole lanceolate ; pe- 
tals five or wanting ; germen short-downy, pointed ; style glabrous, 
as long as the anthers, which are at the top short-dehiscent ; capsule 
three-celled. 

Hab. On coast rocks of Wilson's Promontory, on scrubby places of 
the Bugle Ranges, and on the Gawler and Murray Rivers. The first 
species known from the eastern portion of Australia. 

27. Lasiopetalum Behrii^ F. Muell.; leaves coriaceous, narrow-oblong. 
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obtuse, above at length perfectly smooth, beneath covered with a vel- 
vety grey-brown toment ; cyme few-flowered, about as long as the op- 
posite leaf; basilar bracteole linear, the upper one tripartite and half 
as long as the calyx, with unilateral linear scarcely unequal segments ; 
laciniae of the calyx outside starry grey-hairy, inside smooth, ovate- 
lanceolate, acute ; germen blunt, white velutinous. 

Hab. In the Mallee Scrub on the Murray River and St. Vincent's 
Gulf, where it was at first observed by Dr. H. Behr. 

28. Corethrostylis Schiihenii^ P. Muell. ; leaves thin, cordate, some- 
what acute, above asperulous, beneath grey-green and thinly tomen- 
tose; cyme about as long as the opposite leaf; bracteoles linear-filiform, 
undivided, solitary, the upper one a little remote from the calyx, which 
is whitish, almost membraneous, marcescent and not spotted ; petals 
opposite to the filament, smooth or outward hairy ; germen white from 
glandless velvet hair; style, with exception of the sunmiit, densely 
retro-pilose. 

Hab. In the Salt Flatt at Guichen Bay and on Mount Benson. 

Intermediate between C. membranacea and C, cordi/olia from the 
western coast of Australia, to which part of the country the genus was 
formerly considered to be restricted. 

(7b be continued.) 



Dr. Ferdinand Mueller and the North Australian Exploring 
Expedition. 

In our last, or December Number of this Journal, we briefly men- 
tioned the appointment of Mr. Mueller as Botanist to the above- 
mentioned Expedition. This judicious measure originated, we believe, 
with his Excellency the Governor-General of Australia, Sir William 
Denison, and a more fortunate choice could not have been made. 

The exact destination or particular route of the party is probably 
known to few, save the Commander of the Expedition ; but at a meeting 
of the Geographical Society, held on the 10th December, a letter was 
read from Mr. Kent, dated Sydney, August 12th, 1855, giving in- 
formation respecting the North Australian Expedition, which had left 
Moreton Bay in August last, in a barque and a schooner. It was 
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under the command of Mr. Gregory, accompanied by his brother and 
by Messrs. Baines, Wilson, Mueller, Elsey, Hood, and fourteen men, 
with fifty horses, two hundred sheep, and provisions and stores for two 
years. Sir R. Murchison explained the projected course of this Expe- 
dition from Moreton Bay, by sea, to the mouth of the Victoria Biver, 
on the north-west coast. It was intended to ascend that river to its 
source, and determine the boundaries of the drainage towards the north 
coast to the interior. The Expedition, passing eastward, would pro- 
bably skirt the northern limits of Sturt's Central Desert, and reach 
the head-waters of the rivers flowing into the Gulf of Carpentaria : 
thence it was hoped that it would be in a condition to penetrate, 
southwards, to the great head of the Bareo Eiver, which was the north- 
ernmost point reached by Sir T. Mitchell and Mr. Kennedy, on their 
journeys from Sydney towards the Gulf of Carpentaria. These opera- 
tions would greatly enlarge our knowledge of Northern Australia, and 
open up communication between it and the Southern Colonies. 

Our first notice of the appointment of Dr. Mueller was from him- 
self, as will be seen from the following extract of his letter to us, dated 
"Sydney, 12th July, 1855." 

" This will probably be the last letter which I shall have the honour 
of addressing to you for a long time, since I have now definitely ac- 
cepted the appointment of Botanist for the North Australian Expedi- 
tion. I have accepted this appointment reluctantly, and only after 
his Excellency the Governor-General had expressed his opinion, that 
through your influence I might be permitted to retain a set of speci- 
mens to be formed during the Expedition, in order that I might de- 
scribe what we may be able to add to botanical science. I sincerely 
trust that you, Sir William, will not let me pray in vain ; for when I 
say that it would have been in my power to discover many hundred new 
plants in the meanwhile on the borders of the settled districts of Aus- 
tralia, without engaging in an expedition of such eminent dangers and 
privations, and that my fixed appointment in Victoria will probably 
render it difficult for me to visit England for the purpose of describing 
my collections, then I think you will agree with me in viewing my re- 
quest as a just one ; and I feel convinced, from former kindness which 
I experienced from you, that you would not wish I should sink to the 
position of a mere collector. 

"I am so multifariously occupied with arrangements, that I can 
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add but little to this request ; I will however state, that in case of 
my death I have made arrangements for my own private herbarium 
and collections, and the manuscripts of the Flora of Victoria, to be for- 
warded to England for publication." 

Dr. Mueller's most just and reasonable request to be allowed to have 
a full set of his specim^is for his especial use has been forwarded to us 
by the Colonial Office ; and the Chief Secretary of the Colonies has not 
failed to grant his sanction to so modest a request from a true man of 
science, as Dr. Mueller is. 

A second letter on this subject from Dr. Mueller, — showing that 
even in the environs of Sydney, in the midst of the bustle of prepara- 
tion for a long and hazardous journey, he can collect information, if 
it be only in relation to the geographical limits of Australian plants, 
— will afford some interesting extracts. It is dated " On board tlie 
Monarch, off Moreton Bay, July 22, 1855." 

. ** In a former letter addressed to you, I had only time to inform you 
that I was on leave of absence for eighteen mouths, without support 
from the Victoria Government, to resume my labours in Melbourne at 
the beginning of 1857. My favourite plan was to traverse, at my own 
expense, the interior districts of Eastern Subtropical Australia in the 
meanwhile, when I hoped to advance a little further our knowledge of 
Australian plants. Since however my private resources are reduced to 
almost nothing, I accepted the appointment as Botanist for the North 
Australian Expedition, which his Excellency the Governor-General had 
been pleased to confer upon me. Still I am far from expressing here- 
with, that financial reflections influenced me to embark in an expedi- 
tion into tropical Australia. In fact it has been with very great re- 
luctance that I accepted the appointment, dangerous as it is, not only 
with regard to our personal safety, but also perhaps to my position as 
a botanist. For if in any degree a comparison will be drawn between 
the results probably arising from botany in this expedition, and those 
which are generally gained in tropical peregrinations, I feel sure that I 
shall by no means satisfy your expectations. The scanty means of carry- 
ing the collections, the well-known hostility of the natives, and above 
all the aridity of the country, are likely to be so many obstacles in ac- 
cumulating large collections of plants ; nor can the share of new plants 
be great, if we are not able to reach elevated mountains in the interior, 
as the coast vegetation is already so well known through Robert Brown 
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and Allan Cunningham. It is however my utmost desire to get to- 
gether as much of the treasures of the North Australian Flora as I 
possibly can ; and I trust only that Providence will grant me life and 
health to bear the tropical heat, and the privations and fatigues which 
are inseparable from such journeys of discovery. 

" I left Melbourne in the beginning of this month, and might have 
collected at that favourable season hundreds of plants in the envi- 
rons of Sydney; but as only a few days were allotted to me for 
making my preparations, I was almost entirely deprived of the pleasure 
of botanical wanderings over the classical ground traversed by Banks 
and Solander and Robert Brown, where so much extensive information 
may be gained by studying the plants on the places where they were 
first discovered ; and although you are so closely acquainted with every 
one of them, I think I may venture a few remarks on the specimens 
which I gathered in a walk on the north shore and along Botany Bay ; 
for to any one who only saw the Flora of Victoria or South Australia, 
the increase or the diversity of JEpacrictea, IHosmea, Froteacea, Reati- 
acea, and Cjfperoidea must be striking; nor can he fail to be sur- 
prised by the paucity of Composita. This remark can however only 
apply to the near vicinity of Sydney, for Mr. Moore, from whom I have 
gained miich valuable information and manifold assistance during my 
brief stay, informs me that Composita are abundant to the westward, as 
may be reasonably expected. A large proportion of the plants, described 
at the beginning of this century, I saw for the first time then ; and should 
the Flora of Victoria ever be continued by myself, it will be highly in- 
teresting to proceed from Sydney to Cape Howe, in order to trace the 
southern limits of many of the New South Wales plants. The boggy 
nature of the country, between the Snowy River and Cape Howe, frus- 
trated my attempt to go so far east from Victoria. Of all natural 
orders in Australia IHosmea and Proteacea produce the most restricted 
plants as regards localities. Thus, all the following I had, for the first 
time, an opportunity of observing here : — Zieria paucijhra, revoluta, 
Boronia ledifolia, B, pinnata, Crotoea saligna, Eriostemon salicifoUus, 
E. laxtfoliuSy Philotheca, Conospermum longifoliumy C. laxifolium, ho- 
pogon aneth\foliu8, 7. anemonifoUus, Petrophila pedunculata, Lomatia 
tUatfolia, Xylomelum pyryforme, several very fine Grevilleaa and Per- 
90onia8, HaJcea ffibbosa, etc. The examination of these plants has not 
been without use to me ; for instance, I found that my Zieria pauci- 
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Hora, from Moant Maridon, differs from the true species, and may be 
named Z. oligantha. Also the Leucopogon lanceolatus, from Sydney, is 
distinct from L. lanceolatus, from Mount William (Z. neurophyllua) ; 
but these discrepancies are not to be recognized by the perusal of the 
respective diagnoses. Touching here upon some alterations to be made 
in the names of former plants of my collections, I may at once also 
observe, that I had the good luck to review an incomplete set of Sir 
Thomas Mitchell's plants from tropical Australia, under care of Mr. 
Moore. Eriostemon rhomheua is identical with E. gracUis, Ferd. Muell. 
(an Graham ?) ; the name is however hardly applicable to the general 
forms of this curious plant. Conospermum Dallachii appears to be your 
C. 9phacelatum, and has therefore a range from subtropical Australia 
to beyond 38° S. To retuni to my Sydney plants, I may mention, 
as apparently rarer species, Fhyllanthm scaber, Monotaxis sp., Micran- 
themum ericoidea, Hemigenia purpurea, Ijycopodium laterale, Droaera apa- 
thulata (exceedingly rare in Victoria), Mitrasacme poVymorpha, Epacris 
purpurascens (never seen in South Australia or Victoria), ArUtida ramoaa, 
Fraaophyllum striatum, Pteroatylis acuminata, F. concinna, Acianthus 
fornicatus, Oyrtostylis reniformis, Lagenophora pachyrhiza, Leptomeria 
acida, Leucopogon appressus, Styphelia longi/olia, S, mridiflora, S. tubi^ 
flora (this is really a charming bush), Xerotes Jlexi/olia, Leucopogon 
nUcropIiyllus, Darwinia fascicularis, Tetratheca erica/olia, Polycarpon 
aUinifolium, Lampetalum ferrugineum, Marsdenia suaveolens, Callicomd 
aerrata, Ceratopetalum, Angophora, etc. 

" The Oyperoidea and Graaaea were to me very interesting. Carpha 
deuata, which exhibits such singular structure, I dissected with plea- 
sure. Ckorizandra apharocephala, Ckatoapora paludoaa, C. turbinata, 
and others, I had never seen before. Amongst a few Grasses received 
from Eichmond Eiver, I observed Sporobolua elongatua, Fanicum Crua- 
gain, Cenchrua Auatralia, Galinaoga parm/lora is now also an Austra- 
lian plant, being a troublesome weed in the gardens of Sydney. 

" The Norfolk Island Pines in the Sydney Botanical Grardens are truly 
deserving admiration. Amongst the many fine trees of that establish- 
ment, I must not fail to notice the finest of all Froteacea which 1 
know, namely Stenocarpua Ounninghamii, a small tree, embellished in 
this season with its superb flowers. 

" I have lately seen what I take to be the true Goodenia hederacea ; 
it widely differs from G, cordi/olia, which I think, as being truly 
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alpine (a rare occurrence in the Order), deserves publication, unless De 
Yriese's new monograph should include it already. 

" By the last Sydney mail I had the pleasure of forwarding a reprint 
of the botanical articles printed in 1854 and 1855 by the Victorian 
Institute and the Philosophical Society. Another copy will be brought 
to Kew by Mr. Winter. In the article on the alpine plants I omitted 
Eurybia alpicola and E, megalophyUa, both not less beautiful than dis- 
tinct. By the * Francis Henty,' from Melbourne, I forwarded last month 
a complete set of specimens, including the Duitonia, which you pro- 
mised to figure. A box was sent before by the * George Marshall,' 
nnder care of a friend, Mr. Balfour Steward. Of the safe arrival of 
the sundries, per ' Great Britain,' I am anxious to hear. Any commu- 
nications, please let be directed to C. Moore, Esq., Sydney Botanical 
Gardens, who will forward them to me, as my return to Melbourne 
may be uncertain for some time. 

" My next letter to you will be despatched from the Victoria Biver, 
as the transport vessel is leaving us there to sail for Singapore, of which 
opportunity I will avail myself to report on my botanical results about 
Moreton Bay, and to give a sketch of the place of our disembarkation, 
such as the first impression may be able to convey. 

" The third year's Keport is with the Government, but not yet printed. 
Professor Harvey will return from his cruise in about a month. 

" Ferd. Muelleb.'* 



Catalogue of Mr. Geyer's Collection of Plants gathered in the Upper 
Missouri, the Oregon Territory, and the intervening portion 
of the Rocky Mountains ; by Sir W. J. Hooker, D.C.L., F.R.A. 
and L.S. 

{Continued from voL vii. p. 378.) 

1. Sporobolus littoralis? Kunth. Vilfa tenacissima, Hook. Fl. Bor. 
Am, V. 2. p, 239, not H,B.K, 

Hab. Sandy tracts, valley of Upper Platte. June, July, n, 188. 

2. Sporobolus Virginicm, Kth. Agrost. p. 210. Agrostis, L. 

Hab. Stony, barren places along rivulets and in dry watercourses, 

plains of Spokan and Pelouse Eivers. July. n. 556. 
1. Agrostis laxifloray Richardson. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 240. 
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Hab. Crevices of granite rooks in the water, Spokan River. July. 

ji. 572. 
2. Agrostis Cornucopia, Fras. Kth. Agrost. p. 221. 
Hab. Moist, fertile meadows of Upper Clarke River, and Spokan 

Plains, Oregon. September. ». 86 and 355. 

1. Calamagrostis Canadensis, Beauv. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 
p. 240. 

Hab. Meadows, Black's Fork, Upper Colorado. August, n, 28. 

2. Calamagrostis stncta, Beauv. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 240- 
Hab. Grassy slopes, under Pine-trees, Spokan Mountains. July, n, 

527 and 130. 

1. Spartina folystachya, Willd. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 242. 

Hab. Fertile borders, Platte Fork of Upper Colorado, near Fort Vasco, 
rare. August. ». 259. — Saline, clayey, exsiccated places, valley of 
Upper Platte. June. n. 187. 

1. Deschampsia caspitoaa 7 Beauv. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 242. 

Hab. Wet rocky prairies, on the high plains of Upper Oregon. June. 
n, 568. 

1. Aira eUngata, Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 243. t. 227. 

Hab. Rocks and stony swamps, and sides of rivulets, Kooskooskie 
Valley. June. ». 342 and 490. 

1. Danthonia spicata, DC. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 1244. 

Hab. Rocks in the mountains of Upper Sweet-water, fringing the cre- 
vices ; also in Platte and Upper Columbia. July. «. 189. 

1. Voa pratensia, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 246. 
Hab. Coeur d'Aleine. n. 359. 

2. Poa serotina, Ehrh. P. crocata, Mx, — Hook. FL Bor, Am, v, 2. p, 
246. 

Hab. Rocky banks of rivulets, Kooskooskie. June. 72. 12 and 359. 

3. Poa Michauxii, Kth. Brizopyrum boreale, Nees, — Jffook, Fl. Bor. 
Am.v. 2. p. 254. 

Hab. Saline, exsiccated, depressed situations in the valley of Lower 

Platte. 
1. Glyceria nervata, Trin. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 248. G. 

Michauxii, Kth^ Poa nervata, Mx. 
Hab. Swampy meadows, Kooskooskie Valleys. July. n. 497. 
1. Reboulea ^roc/Zw, Kth. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 249. 
Hab. (Jravelly banks of rivulets, Kooskooskie Valley. July. ». 508. 

VOL. VIII. D 
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1. Koeleria crisiata, Pers. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 249. 
Hab. High volcanic plains of the Spokan River, in Pine-woods, and 

rocky banks of rivulets, Kooskooskie Valley. June, July, n, 857 

and 537. 4 

1. Pestuca omna, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 250. 

Hab. One of the principal Grasses in the plains of Upper Missouri and 
Oregon. June. «. 356. 

2. Festuca bromoides, L. 

Hab. Stony, loamy, denuded places, Kooskooskie Valley. June. «. 
858. 

3. Festuca tenella, Willd.— Pursh, Am. vol. i. p. 83. 

Hab. Barren, stony, loamy places, Kooskooskie Valley. June, n, 860. 

1. Bromus Oregonus, Nutt. 

Hab. Sandy moist meadows, Upper Missouri and Oregon territories. 

June, July, n, 244. 
1. Triticum repenSy L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 254, var. 
Hab. Plains of Upper Missouri. July. «. 192. 

1. Elymus arenarius, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 255. 
Hab. Grassy borders of rivulets, Spokan Plains. July. «. 541. 

2. Elymus Canadenm, Miihl. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 225. 
Hab. Grassy rivulets, valley of Spokan Eiver. July, n, 570. 

1. Polyantherix HyatriXy Nees. Asprella, Hunib. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. 

vol. ii. p. 256. 
Hab. Saline, inundated, sunny meadows along the Lower Platte. July. 

«. 121. — Arid, sandy Pine-woods, Tchimakaine, Spokan country. 

July. n. 503. 

1. Hordeum yw^fl^ww, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 256. 
Hab. Saline meadows. Lower Platte. July. With n. 121. 

2. Hordeum pratense, Huds. H. secalinum, Schreb. — Hook. Fl. Bor. 
Am. vol. ii. p. 256. 

Hab. Stony, exsiccated watercourses, Spokan Plains. July, n, 554. 
1. Calanthera dactyloideSy Kth. — Nutt. Sesleria, Nutt. Gen. t?. 1. p. 65. 
Hab. Fertile plains of the Lower Platte. The "Buffalo-grass" of the 

trappers, as it occurs only within the range of the Bison. Anthers 

bright orange. June. ». 18. 
1. Beckraannia eruca/ormiSy Host. — Nutt. Gen. t. 1. p. 48. 
Hab. Stony saline swamps of Upper Missouri and Oregon. June. w. 

240. 
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1. Lepturus paniculatua, Nutt. Gen. 1. p. 81. — ^Kunth, Agrostr. 

463. 
Hab. Sparingly in saline, exsiccated, loamy places. July, n, 152. 
1. Melica bulbosa, Geyer, MSS. # 

Hab. Bocky ravine, Upper Platte, and only seen in one grassy spot 

June. It. 11. 



De. MeISNBB on CUAMiELAUCIEiE. 

At a meeting of the Linnaean Society, held on the 20th ult., the Se- 
cretary read a paper, by Dr. Meisner, of Basle, on the new Chamalauciea 
contained in the last collection of Drummoud's Swan River Plants — 
that formed during an excursion of eighteen months to the northward 
of the settlement. The paper includes descriptions of twenty-two new 
species, viz. : — Genetyllis, 4 ; Ferticordia, 7 ; Ckamalaucium, 2 ; File^ 
antkuSy 1 ; and Calycothriixi^ 8. In describing the new species of Ver- 
ticordia, the author calls attention to some details of structure, which 
appear to have been hitherto overlooked or misunderstood, and which, 
in his opinion, render necessary certain changes in the character and 
subdivision of that genus, for which he proposes four sections, charac- 
terized by differences in the number and distribution of the calycine 
segments, viz.: — 1. Euverticordia (including the section Chryioma of 
Schauer) ; ^.Fertkordella ; 3. Calocalypta ; nnd i. Pennuliffera. 

The following is a list of the species described by Dr. Meisner, with 
Mr. Drummond's corresponding numbers : — 

1. Genetyllis (Involucratae) speciosa, Meisn. =Drummond, coll. VI., 
No. 34 ! 

2. G. (Involucratae) helichrysoides, 3f<?M».=:Drum., coll. VI., No. 35 ! 

3. G. (Bracteatse) sanguinea, Meian. = Drum., coll. VI., No. 36 ! 

4. G. (Bracteatae) virescens, Meisn, = Drum., coll. VI., No. 37 ! 

5. Verticordia stelluligera, Meim. = Drum., coll. VI., No. 50 1 

6. Verticordia nobilis, Meisn, = Drum., coll. VI., No. 47 1 

7. Verticordia (Catocalypta) callitricha, Meisn, = Drum., coll. VI., 
No. 48 1 

8. Verticordia (Catocalypta) ovalifolia, Meisn. = Drum., coll. VI., 
No. 45 1 

9. Verticordia (Pennuligera) chrysostachys, Meisn, = Drum., coll. 
VI., No. 46 ! 
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10. Verticordia (Pennuligera) oculata, Meisn, = Drum., coll. VI., 
No. 43 ! 

11. Verticordia (Pennuligera) grandis, Drum., in Hook. Journ., 
1853, p. 119 d#i)rum., coU. VI., No. 44 ! 

12. ChamaBlaucium Drummondii, Meim. = Drum., coll. VI., No. 41 ! 

13. Chamcelaucium affine, Meisn, = Drum., coll. VI., No. 40 ! 

14. Pileanthus filifolius, Meisn. = Drum., coll. VI., No. 42 ! 

15. Calycothrix tenuifolia, Meisn. = Drum., coll. VI., No. 57 ! 

16. Calycothrix rosea, Meisn. = Drum., coll. VI., No. 56 ! 

17. Calycothrix lasiantha, Meisn. = Drum., coll. VI., No. 53 ! 

18. Calycothrix brevifolia, Meisn. = Drum., coll. VI., No. 58 ! 

19. Calycothrix Drummondii, Meisn. = Drum., coll. VI., No. 52 ! 

20. Calycothrix tenella, Meisn. = Drum., coll. VI., No. 55 ! 

21. Calycothrix tetragonophylla, Meisn. = Drum., coll. VI., No. 54 ! 

22. Calycothrix puberula, Meisn. = Drum., coll. VI., No. 51 ! 



Uses of Scirpus lacustris (Bullrush) in South America. 

We are familiar with many of the uses of the common Bullrush in 
our own country, for thatching, for making panniers, beehives, horse- 
collars, chair-bottoms, etc. etc. It serves for more numerous and more 
important purposes in Peru and Bolivia. In the very interesting In- 
troduction to the 'Additions a la Flore d'Amerique du Sud, par M. 
Weddell' (Paris, 1850), the author says, p. 56, speaking of the vicinity 
of the famous Lake Titicaca, " Plusieurs cours d'eau affluents du lac 
coupent aussi ce district : je les passai dans des singulieres embarca- 
tions composees de deux grosses bottes ou cylindres de joncs lies en- 
semble, et releves en pointe aux extremites. Ce jonc est une espece de 
Scirjfus, tres-voisine de notre S. lacustris* et se trouve abondamment 
dans presque tons les bas-fonds du lac ; c'^tait la plus grande plante 
que je voyais depuis mon depart de la Paz." And again, in his second 
visit to that region, 'Voyage dans le Nord de la Bolivie ' (Paris, 1853), 
in describing the passage "du singulier canal qui porte le nom de 
Desaguadero, et qui fait communiquer le grand lac de Titicaca avec celui 

* No doubt the S. Tatora, Nees et Mey. in LinnoBa, ix. p. 292. But there is 
good reason to believe it identical with S. lacustris, which we have from Peru ; and 
indeed from Iceland in the north, and New Zealand and Van Diemen's Land in the 
south, and from Peru and other parts of South America. 
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d'AuUagas," — he writes, " Le point ou nous le travers^mes s'appelle 
Balsas de Nasahara, a cause du pont de bateaux (balsas) qui en rallie 
les rives. Ces balsas sont coiistruits avec une espeoe de jonc (Toiora) 
tres-abondaut dans quelques marais et dans les lagunes de la Cordillcre, 
et ressemblant, a s*y meprendre, a notre Scirpus lacustris. Un plancher 
tres-^pais, egalemeut en Totora^ repose sur les balsas, et le tout est 
maintenu aux rives par des cables de la meme matiere." 

Lieutenant Gibbon, in his * Exploration of the Valley of the Ama- 
zon' (Washington, U.S., 1854), speaking of the Lake Titicaca, describes 
their boats : — " The Indians navigate the lake in balsas, or boats, made 
of the lake-rush, which forms the material for both hull and sails : they 
can only sail with a fair wind.'* — " The surface of the lake in fropt of 
Puna is nearly covered with dead rush-stalks : the stench arising is dis- 
agreeable." It seems to grow everywhere along the shores. " Here 
and there this lake is shoal to the nearest island, about a mile off. The 
rash grows thick on these shoals, which gives them a meadow-like ap- 
pearance." But the summary of the history of this plant is given at 
p. 102 : — " All the dead rushes, driven by the east winds to the west 
side, lodge on the flats and beach, manure the dry places, and deposit 
their seed ; more rushes grow there to catch the sediment as the water 
filters through. Year after year the growth dies off, breaks down, and 
helps the upward levelling law. The rush grows from six to eight feet 
long, and is called Totora by the Indians. The stalk is in size and 
shape like the blade of a bayonet" (the author is a Lieutenant, and no 
botanist), " with a head and flower resembling clusters of ripe buck- 
wheat. It supplies the place of wood, iron, canvas, and greens. The 
Indians were taught by the Incas to make bridges of it, over which 
they passed their armies : their boats and sails, houses and beds are 
sometimes made of it. An old Indian was seen refreshing himself with 
the juice at one end of the stalk, while his little child tickled another 
one's nose with the flower. Such are the value and uses of this wild 
vegetable production." 

Lieutenant Gibbon, who has evidently a great dislike to these ele- 
vated regions, and a taste for the good things of the lower, and thinks 
the former should be left to the wild Indians, concludes his observa- 
tions with the following quaint remarks : — " We cannot understand why 
the population of those mountains have not cleared more lands at the 
base of the Andes, where their children would find beautiful flowers. 
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and the men their real sugar-stalk ; where they might tickle their noses 
with the fragrance from rich pine-apples and oranges, and where their 
tables might be loaded with the choicest vegetable productions." 



BOTANICAL INTOEMATION. 



Extracts of recent Letters from Dr. Harvey, dated Sydney, May and 

June, 1855. 

" I arrived here on the 1st instant, and have been botanizing in the 
neighbourhood. It is wretched ground for Alg<B ; and a trip to New- 
castle (Hunter's Kiver), from which I have just returned, has little re- 
sult, except that I collected Martensia elegans in plenty. 

" I have now engaged a passage in a missionary vessel, for a cruise 
among the Tonga and the Eeejee Islands. We are to visit every island 
of these groups, I am told, staying a few days at each, and to be ab- 
sent about four months, when we return to Sydney ; this ought to be 
about October next. About that time Sir William Denison will be 
making a coasting tour to all the colonial ports north of Sydney, and 
has offered to take me with him, should I have then returned from the 
Eeejees. I am anxious to see those islands, for the sake of visiting the 
coral banks, and finding more Vanvoorstias. I remain with the vessel, 
which is a most comfortable one, fitted up like a yacht, where I have a 
cabin to myself, and there is a large saloon. She belongs to the Wes- 
leyan missionaries, to whom Henry Christy gave me a letter of intro- 
duction from their secretary in London. I had first asked a passage 
in the * Herald,' but she will be absent nine or ten months on her next 
cruise, a great part of which will be deep-sea soundings, to prove the 
non-existence of reefs laid down in the charts ; so Captain Denham dis- 
couraged my going. 

" I have still nearly a fortnight before the vessel starts, which I shall 
occupy in short excursions round Sydney. As yet very few flowering 
plants are in blossom, but there are some. Luminous fungi were very 
common when I arrived (in heavy rains), but have disappeared. I 
collected a single specimen of AseroCy and have dried it tolerably." 

"June ] 3, 1855. 
" I have just time to send you a few lines, to keep you au courant of 
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my progress. I expect to sail tomorrow morning, on board the * John 
Wesley,' missionary brig, on a cruise to some of the Pacific islands. 
We shall first of all call at Auckland, New Zealand, where we remain a 
week or ten days ; then proceed to Tongataboo, and visit each of the 
Friendly Islands in turn ; then we proceed to the Feejee group, and 
shall visit several of those islands, as there are thirteen mission stations 
in that cluster ; we then (probably) visit the Navigators, and perhaps 
the outlying island of Rotuma, and so return to Tongataboo, from 
which we return to Sydney, the whole route occupying about four, or 
perhaps, five months from this time ; you may therefore address your 
next letter to Sydney, care of Mr. Moore, Botanic Gardens. On my 
arrival from the Islands I shall write to you, touching my success or 
failure, and to tell you of my future plans, which will depend on cir- 
cumstances. 

" I arrived in Sydney on the first of May, and have only visited 
Newcastle as yet, besides short trips in the vicinity of Port Jackson. 
The coast is not prolific, I believe. I wrote you of my Newcastle trip 
a few days ago. Since my return, while dredging in the Paramatta 
River, I found a single specimen of a new species of Claudea / quite 
distinct from C, eleganSy from which it differs in the form of the leaf, 
and specially in the pattern of the network ; the ribs and nerves di- 
verge in a radiant manner, instead of being parallel and at right an- 
gles, and the smaller bars of the network cross in a decussate manner. 
I went the following day and dredged for six hours over the same 
ground, but found no more ; I shall have another trial on my return : 
it would be too provoking to leave Sydney finally without securing 
more specimens of this singular plant. The pattern of the net is more 
like that of Vanvoorstia than of the old Claudea^ but it has all the 
essential characters of the latter genus." — W, H, H, 



Fegetahle Fibres. — Botanical Garden, Peradenia, Ceylon. 

" The Committee bear willing testimony to the desire evinced by the 
present Superintendent of the Botanical Garden, Mr. Thwaites, to ren- 
der his researches practically useful to the Colony, particularly in con- 
nection with the inquiries which have recently been made for fibrous 
substances. The specimens however that have been produced, though 
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interesting in themselves, are too small in bulk to render it possible 
that their value as articles of trade can be accurately determined. The 
Committee therefore think, that a portion of the time and talents of 
the Superintendent of the Botanical Garden might be employed with 
advantage to the Colony in organizing arrangements for the prepara- 
tion, on account of Government, of a ton or two of each of those fibres 
that may be procured from plants commonly met with either in the 
jungles or upon lands belonging to the natives of the coutftiy, in order 
that such specimens may be forwarded to London, to be reported upon 
and sold, and their value be thus satisfactorily ascertained. 

" As soon as this information has been procured, the Committee sug- 
gest that a popular account should be published, in the English and 
native languages, of the plants producing the fibre, the most econo- 
mical and the best mode of preparing them, the cost, or the number of 
days' labour required to produce a hundredweight of each description, 
together with any other similar details and particulars that would be 
important or useful. 

" The Committee recommend this course, because, in order to render 
any discovery largely beneficial to the colony, it is indispensable that 
it be suited to the habits of the mass of the people, and of a nature 
likely to be adopted by them ; and although very little success has yet 
attended the efforts that have been made to tempt the people of the 
country to new fields of enterprise, the Committee think there has been 
just enough to show that it is not actually impossible to accomplish 
this desirable object. As an instance of success, they mention the rea- 
diness with which the natives have brought in for sale great quantities 
of coir, prepared so as to be used instead of bristles in the manufacture 
of certain kinds of brushes ; and it is well known that the demand for 
coir, prepared precisely in this manner, dates only from the commence- 
ment of the war in which Great Britain is now engaged with Eussia. 
Another reason why discoveries, to be useful, should be applicable to the 
mass of the population, exists in the fact that in villages, remote from 
the principal towns, the value of labour must be extremely small ; this 
is evidenced by the price at which some articles, which are manufactured 
in such localities, are brought forward for sale in the markets of the 
different leading towns." 
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Note on Asplentum fontanum, by Mr. Tnos. Moore. 

I add a remark to your account of Asplenium fontanum as a British 
plant (p. 340). The Tooting habitat, for which you quote the * Phy- 
tologist' for 1852, is thus mentioned in my 'Handbook' (ed. 1848): 
— " Found in 1845, growing in company with Asplenium Trichomanea 
on an old wall near the mansion of the late D. Haigh, Esq., Tooting 
Common, Surrey, where it had certainly not been lately introduced." 
It was found by the gardener there, Mr. Gibbs, a most intelligent and 
respectable man of advanced years, who had for a long while, some- 
thing like half a lifetime, held the situation. He had not been pre- 
viously a Fern-grower, and was certain that the plant had not been 
artificially introduced within a period of almost half a century. This 
carries us back to a date when Ferns were so little grown, or cared for 
as cultivated plants, that I am at a loss to conceive how the Asplenium 
was to have reached such a position either accidentally or by design. 
At the Hampshire habitat the plants, I am told, form large patches, 
the size of which, as this species is not a rapidly extending plant, 
would give them an age to which the above consideration would apply 
with scarcely less force. I may also incidentally mention, as it affects 
another of our disputed species, that the same consideration applies to 
the Leyton habitat of Oystopteris alpina, which plant is sometimes ex- 
cluded from our Flora as unceremoniously as the Asplenium, Mr. W. 
Pamplin tells me he well remembers that when quite a boy, which 
must cany the observation back nearly or quite to the beginning of 
the present century, he was in company with his father, who drove up 
to the roadside wall on which " the rare Fern" grew, and at that time 
the appearance of the plant, now fresh in his memory, was as if 
parsley had been sown along the wall. This Cystoptcris does not 
spread rapidly, and such an appearance, even if exaggerated by childish 
inexperience, could only have resulted from its having been very long 
established there. This would carry back the date so nearly a century, 
that one naturally inquires who then cared for, or cultivated, or could have 
artificially introduced such a Fern. Nowadays, when there is inch a 
furor for Ferns, a European species might become naturalized through 
the proximity of cultivated specimens, but it was hardly likely to hap- 
pen in the middle of the last century. Recurring to the Asplenium^ the 
following memoranda are quoted from my 'Handbook' (first edition, 

VOL. VIII. t 
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1848) : — " Mr. T. Cox informs me that he has recently, without suc- 
cess, examined Amersham church, in Bucks. There are specimens in 
the Herbarium of the Botanical Society of London, marked from 
Cavehill, Belfast, on the authority of Mr. W. 0. Newnham ; and others 
from rocks in WhamclifFe Wood, Yorkshire, said to have been collected 
in 1838, by Mr. K. M. Eedhead. Mr. Hutcheson, gardener at Boxley 
Abbey, informs me he gathered it in 1842 on rocks near Stonehaven, 
in Kancardineshire. Many localities where it may exist have certainly 
never been examined by a scrutinizing eye." The exact habitat near 
Stonehaven, Mr. Hutcheson has subsequently informed me, has been 
destroyed by the formation of the railway. 



De. Asa Geay on the Development of the Seed-coats of Magnoliacea,* 

" I have now completed the investigation of the seeds of Magnolia 
umbrella, and have got ^ good set of sketches made by Sprague, whose 
sharp eyes fully confirm all I stated. I can now further say, that the 
crustaceous covering of the seed is represented in the ovule only by the 
innermost layer of cells of the external coat or primine ; that when the 
seed is about half-grown, the cells of this innermost layer begin to in- 
crease by merismatic division, and elongate horizontally, so producing 
the crustaceous coat. Now (July 31) when the seeds of M, umbrella 
have attained their full size, this coat is already hard ; its very small 
cells are thickened and indurated by a very irregular and reticulated 
deposition on the walls, which, at the first appearance of these cells, 
were very thin, 5nd destitute of markings." 



Agave Americana in Devonshire. 

The first American Aloe {Agave Americana) that ever grew and blos- 
somed in the open air, in Britain, was in the garden of the late James 
Yates, at Salcombe, Devonshire, about the year 1814. We thought it a 
privilege to see the plant after it had done flowering, with the withered 
scape, attesting the fact, still attached to it. That plant was stated to 
have been only twelve years old. Its locality was upon the lawn in 

* See vol. vii. p. 243, of this Journal. 
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front of Mr. Yates's villa, and, as far as we can remember, with only 
the road intervening between it and the sea-beach. 

Since that period Salcombe has increased in population, in houses 
and villas, and no doubt in Agaves : for our valued friend John Lus- 
combe, Esq., of Combe Royal, in the same neighbourhood, himself a 
great lover of plants, has sent us photographed portraits of no less 
than four different Agaves at this time (November, 1855) in full flower, 
in three different localities, at Salcombe. All are photographed by 
Mr. R. P. Yeo. 

One is on the property of Mrs. Prideaux, CliflF House ; and is re- 
presented within a wall on a small promontory, apparently jutting into 
the sea. It is twenty-six years old, and had attained a height of twenty- 
six feet. (Photographed November 1, 1855.) 

A second and third are represented upon the side of a rough hill, fiill 
of wild plants, and seemingly not in any garden or enclosure : these 
are respectively twenty-six years old and twenty-five feet high ; and 
thirty years old, twenty-eight feet high. Other flowerless Agaves growing 
close by, and the broad sea visible over the edge of the hill, give the 
scene the appearance of a coast of the Mediterranean about Nice. 
These are on the property of Mr. Strong. (Photographed November 2, 
1855.) 

The fourth is in the grounds at " the Molt," the property of Lord 
Courtenay : the height not given ; — but judging from the size of the 
tasteful residence adjacent, and the neighbouring trees, altogether form- 
ing a most charming subtropical landscape, it must be the tallest of 
the four. (Photographed October 27, 1855.) 

Our greenhouse Agaves, as is well known, flower so rarely as to 
have given rise to the saying — and which everybody believes — that the 
American Aloe is a plant which blossoms only once in a hundred years : 
here again we suspect horticulture is at fault. 



Flora IndicB Batava. 
We are glad to see announced a * Flora Indise Batavse, oder Flora 
von Niederlandisch-Indien, von F. A. W. Miquel,' vol. iii., royal 8vo, 
with 50 plates and a map. Subscription price, 24 dollars. 
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MooBE, Thomas, E.L.S. : The Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Edited by John Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., etc. Imp. folio. Parts 
VIII. and IX. Nature-printed by Henry Bradbury. London. 1855. 
Our frequent notice of the progress of this work is a proof of the 
esteem in which we hold it. The interest of the subjects here under 
discussion (for few departments of Botany are more in general favour 
than the Ferns), the peculiar art by which the plates are represented, 
and the devoted zeal with which Mr. Moore performs his share of the 
publication, cannot fail to place it in the first of the kind of the present 
day ; and we should be sorry, if we have in any way misinterpreted a 
passage in the descriptive pages of the last fasciculus (VII.), not to 
take an early opportunity of correcting it, and this we shall do in Mr. 
Moore's own words. It is in reference to our observations at p. 350 
of the last (seventh) volume of our Journal : " In your last notice of 
the Nature-printed Ferns, you have somewhat misapprehended a state- 
ment I have made in describing Lastrea aptnuhsa. By a reference to 
the passage preceding that which you have quoted (p. 851), it will be 
seen that it was L. criatata, uliginosa, and spinulosa, to which I referred 
as so closely merging into each other by means of transition-forms of 
frond, that I had come to the conclusion that ' all three ' were mere 
variations from one specific type. You appear to have understood that 
L. cristata, spinulosa, and dilatata were meant, and very naturally 
express surprise that, while holding this view, I should separate the 
two former from the latter. This however was not my conclusion. I 
look upon L, dilatata — itself a very variable and extensive group of 
forms — as distinct from the former three, although, as you well know, 
the subject is not free from diflSculty, nor perhaps from doubt. The 
chief of these doubts and diflSculties however appear to me to arise 
from the fact that the specimens of these Ferns in herbaria from 
foreign countries are generally detached fronds, or too often mere mu- 
tilated fragments of fronds ; and I have little doubt that, if in the case 
of these foreign examples one could see the entire plants, there would 
be no great difficulty in referring them to one or the other of the two 
groups 1 have indicated, as there is no great difficulty in referring those 
British examples of which complete specimens are examined. I may 
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take the opportunity to mention that the fronds of uliginoaa, figured on 
Plate XX., to which you specially allude (p. 820), were from one root, 
the production of such fronds being the characteristic of this variety. 
They are themselves the evidence which led me to the conviction that 
there is a close affinity between' L, cmtata and L. spinulosa. In in- 
cluding this latter name as that of a variety under X. cristata (Plate 
XIX.), I expressed my own view of the subject, as originally stated in 
my * Handbook of British Ferns,' whilst it was printed somewhat more 
prominentl^r at Plate XXI., in deference to the more general opinion. 
The main differences of the two groups I have above alluded to are 
pointed out in the text which accompanies Plate XIX." 

On the above explanation, we will take leave to say that, with the 
inestimable advantages Mr. Moore possesses in 'Nature's Printing,' 
we think he would do best to be totally uninfluenced by the views and 
opinions of others ; and that, by confining his main attention to the 
beautiful types of the species so faithfully represented on the plates, 
and discarding the hosts of synonyms (many of which cannot possibly, 
with certainty y be determined) — we especially allude to the dilatata and 
spinuloaa group — and the overwhelming enumeration of varieties, he 
will come to a more accurate determination on these quastionea vexata. 
We learn, for example, from Mr. Moore that the two left-hand figures 
(Tab. XX., Lastrea criatata uliginoaa) are derived from the same root 
as the right-hand figure. This being the case, whatever may have been 
said in favour of the two former being considered to belong to Z. cris- 
tata, it is quite certain that they are one and the same with the right- 
band figure ; and further, the outline does not partake of that of the 
true criatata (it is not narrowed at the base); and if we look at the 
" L, spinuhaa " figured at Tab. XXI., we think there can hardly be a 
doubt of the propriety of referring it to that species, and that L. apinu- 
loaa is exactly intermediate between the two Ferns figured at Tab. XX., 
which two are from one and the same root. Surely if two forms are so 
different that one has been generally referred to Z. criatata and the 
other to L. apinuloaa, it should teach us a lesson not to raise less 
marked variations to the rank of species. 

If, now, the Z. criatata uliginoaa may be safely referred to the api- 
nuloaa as represented at Tab. XXI., we think he must be a bold man 
who will separate Mr. Moore's L. dilatata Chanteria, Tab. XXIV., 
specifically, from Z. apinuloaa. If this be granted, — and entirely agree- 
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ing with him in the identity of the other marked varieties of dilatata 
figured ; viz. Tab. XXII., the Hampstead Heath plant which we presume 
is the typical form in Mr. Moore's view, " normalis," L, dilatata glan- 
dulosa. Tab. XXIII., and Z. dilatata dumetorum^ Tab. XXV., together 
with X. dilatata collina and L, dilatath nana, Tab. XXVI., — we cannot 
but regret to see nine and a half imperial folio pages devoted to the 
discussion of this single species, and these six varieties, now alluded 
to, multiplied into nine lesser varieties bearing names (exclusive of 
the typical form '* normalis"). The history concludes with the re- 
mark, "Besides the varieties already mentioned, which we consider 
the most distinct and important, there are many other — indeed almost 
endless — modifications of this Fern, many of which, however, we be- 
lieve to be permanent forms, although they have not all been proved 
by cultivation ; " and with " a summary of the various forms which 
have come under our observation" — eighteen in number. . 

With such materials before him, and such means of laying, as it 
were, the specimens themselves before his readers, Mr. Moore has a 
right to exercise his own sound judgment, irrespective of the opinions 
of others, in assigning the limits of species. Then, we should say, the 
more concise the characters and descriptions, the better for the very 
numerous class who take delight in the study of Ferns, but who are 
puzzled at the very threshold by the wild speculations of species- 
makers. 

We next come, Tab. XXVII., to another Fern, on which our own 
views are at variance with those who raise it to the rank of a species, 
viz. L. foenisecii (Nephrodium, Lowe). Whatever the differences may 
be, however, and they are well known to British botanists (the plant is 
said to be hitherto found nowhere but in the British Islands and those 
of Madeira, Azores, and Cape de Verd), Nature's printing assuredly 
fails to represent them. There is no visible difference between the 
figures of L. foenisecii. Tab. XXVII., and L. dilatata (normalis), Tab. 
XXII., or L, dilatata collina, Tab. XXV. It is true the diagnoses 
given are such as cannot be represented by this curious art. " The 
fragrance is a remarkable characteristic." " The scales of the stipes 
are fewer, narrower than in L. dilatata, and fringed or lacerate at the 
margin, pale brown and concolorous." " The fronds are more deci- 
dedly evergreen, and commence to decay from the point, not from the 
base of the stipes'' Can there be such a difference ? " The indusium 
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is not bordered with stalked glands." " The concave, crispy surface 
of the fronds will suffice to distinguish the plant, without recourse to 
the more minute characters residing in the scales and indusia." 

Tab. XXVIII. is Lastrea Oreopteris, a species which speaks for itself, 
and whose specific identity has never been called in question. But it 
is one of those works of Nature which mocks at our generic distinc- 
tions. The indusium, small at any time, is frequently wholly wanting, 
or at any rate invisible, and thus has as good a claim to be ranked 
with Polypodium as with Laatrea^ and M. F^ still ranks it in his 
group Gymnosoria. 



HooKEB, Dk. Joseph Dalton : The Botany of the Antarctic 
Voyage. — III. Flora of Tasmania. Part I. 4to. Twenty Plates. 
London : Lovell Reeve. 

Of the * Botany of the Antarctic Voyage ' two great and important 
portions are completed, viz. : — 

1. The Flora Antarctica, comprising the botany of Lord Juckland'a 
Group and CampbeWa Island, the vegetation of which is so peculiar as 
to merit a separate consideration ; and Fuegia, South Fatagonia, the 
Falkland Islands, Palmer's Land, and the adjoining groups, as the South 
Shetlands, South Georgia, and, proceeding eastward, Tristan d'Jcunha 
and Kerguelen's Land, Their flora is included in two large quarto vo- 
lumes, illustrated by ]98 coloured plates, many of them representing 
two or more species. 

2. The Flora Nova-Zelandia, embracing the several islands of that 
group ; also in two volumes large folio, with 130 coloured plates. 

The indefatigable author has now commenced the third and last 
portion of this undertaking, the Flora of Tasmania. The general plan, 
the descriptive portion and the plates (drawn and lithographed by Mr. 
Pitch) correspond with what has already appeared, and the same pains 
are taken in every part of the execution. The present number (ar- 
ranged according to De CandoUe's * Prodromus ') extends to the com- 
mencement of Leguminosa. Very valuable observations are iutroduced 
on the geographical distribution of the species, and much more will be 
said on that subject when the Author publishes the "Introductory 
Essay to the Classification of Australian plants," which will be appended 
to this work. The important collections of Dr. Mueller in the Aus- 
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tralian Alps (as they are usually called), the highest ground in South 
Australia, and which have been so liberally communicated to us, are 
eminently illustrative of the vegetation of Tasmania. Twenty plates, 
beautifully coloured, accompany this fasciculus. The second fasciculus 
is in a considerable state of forwardness. 



Eeichenbach, Heinkich Gustav,;?^. ; Xenia Okchidacea. Bei- 
trage zur Kenntniss der Orchideen. 4to. 4 Fasciculi, with 40 
plates, plain or partially coloured. 96 pp. Leipzig, 1854-5. 

This is a truly scientific work, and a valuable contribution to otir 
knowledge of Orchidaceous plants, which, together with the Ferns, 
seem, just now, to be the most attractive of all plants to the horticul- 
tural world. Here however the subjects are not, as in so many treatises 
on this family, selected for their beauty, but for the sake of illustrating 
the genera and species. Many, perhaps most of them, are necessarily 
taken from dried specimens, and the drawings and analyses are exe- 
cuted by Eeichenbach, fil., himself. These are of great value to all 
botanists, and we cannot but thank Dr. Eeichenbach, fil., for repre- 
senting whatever of rarity or novelty comes in his way, irrespective of 
size or brilliancy of colour. Genera, and species too, are not want- 
ing among them. We may especially mention Epistephium Trederici- 
Auguatij Eeich. fil.. Tab. A ; Maadevallia elephanticepa, Eeich. fil.. Tab. 
B ; Vanda ceerulea. Griff., Tab. 5 ; Fescatorea triumphans, Eeich. fil., 
Tab. 11 ; Vanda suavis, Lindl., Tab. 12 ; Caitleya Wageneri, Eeich. fil.. 
Tab. 13 ; Uropodium Litideniif Lindl., Tab. 15 ; Miltonia anceps, Lindl., 
Tab. 21 ; Odontoglossum Schillerianum, Eeich. fil., Tab. 22 ; Warsze- 
toiczella velata, Eeich. fil., Tab. 23 ; Solonipodium Hartwegii, Eeich. 
fil.. Tab. 27; Cattleya JFarszewiczii^ Eeich. fil.. Tab. 31; Brama 
Crireoudiana, Eeich. fil., Tab. 32 ; Oncidium Kramerlanumy Eeich. fij.. 
Tab. 33 (too near 0. Papilio). These are all eminently worthy of a 
place in any Orchideous house, and some are all already in cultivation. 
The generic and specific characters and descriptions are in Latin, the 
observations in German. We trust nothing will hinder the continu- 
ance of this valuable work. We were sorry td find a hiatus of eleven 
months between the third fasciculus (Nov., 1854), and the fourth 
fasciculus (Sept., 1855), and no more has at present reached our hands. 
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DefinittoM of Rare or hitherto Undescribed Australian Plants, 
chiejly collected within the boundaries of the Colony of Victoria ; bf 
Dr. Ferdinand Mueller, Grovernment Botanist for the Colony 
of Victoria, 

{Continued from jt. 11.) 
rX, SAPINDACEiE, 

29. Dodonsea procumbenSy F. Mueil. ; branches prostrate ; twigs 
hardly angulated ; leaves somewhat scabrous, flat, cuneate, grossly 
three-toothed at the top ; pedicels from the summit of the twigs soli- 
tary, or rarely two or three together, shorter than the leaves, as well 
as the calyx hirtellous; flowers dioecious, pentamerous, with a long 
style ; capsule with three broad, rounded wings. 

Uab. In subsaline flats and peaty places at the foot of Mount Stur- 
geon and Mount Abrupt 

30. Dodonsea d^exa, F. Muell. ; upright, somewhat scabrous, vis- 
cose ; twigs angulated, patent ; leaves coriaceous, neariy round or ovate, 
repand and undulate at the margins, and sometimes remotely toothed, 
truncate or rounded at the top ; flowers dioecious, axillary, solitary or 
geminate ; pedicels deflexed, shorter than the leaves ; sepals ovate, 
nearly round ; capsule truncate, with four or five wings, which are ex- 
panded upwards. 

Hab. In the desert scrub along the Murray River and Spencer's 
Gulf, 

31. Dodoneea bunariafolia, F. Muell. ; smooth, not viscous; twigs 
iadistinctly angulated ; leaves coriaceous, nearly opaque, flat, obovate- 
cuneate, blunt, rar^y apiculate or emarginate, always entire ; flowers 
dioecious, axillary and terminal, solitary or two and three together ; 
sepals oblong-linear ; anthers whitish ; capsule three or four-sided, with 
extremely narrow wings ; seeds shining black. 

Hab. In the barren scrub-country on the Murray River and St. Vin- 
cent's Gulf. 

This species agrees in many points with 2>. Uigona and D. aptera, 
82. Dodon8eaA«a?a»rf>*flf,F. Muell.; erect, glandular-scabrous; branch- 
lets thin, indistinctly angulate; leaves sessile, filiform-linear, acutish, 
not furrowed, on the margins revoiute ; flowers dioecious, hexandrous, 
axillary and terminal, all solitary on short pedicels, nearly drooping ; 
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sepals three, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate ; filaments very short, connec- 
tive puberulous at the top ; capsules depressed, with three, rarely four, 
valves, which are wingless, but bear an appendage on the back ; seed 
shining. 

Hab. In the scrub near Port Lincoln, on limestone, C, WilhelmL 

Undoubtedly similar to B, pinifolia, 

X. AMPELIDEiE. 

33. Cissus Auatralaska^ F. Muell. ; leaves palmate, quinquefoliate ; 
leaflets coriaceous, stalked, smooth, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, remotely 
serrate or entire towards the top, glaucous below ; the paniculate cynies 
or the tendrils shorter than the opposite leaf, or equally long ; flowers 
four-parted. 

Hab. On the wooded banks of the Broadribb River. 

This Australian species, which forms a high climber, is nearly related 
to C diver sifolitty DC. (not of Walpers). 

XI. ZYGOPHYLLEiE. 

84. Tribulus acanthococcm, F. Muell. ; prostrate ; leaves longer than 
the pedicels, with generally five or six pair of leaflets, which are ob- 
lique, ovate-lanceolate, approximate, and in size almost equal to each 
other, subsessile, beneath adpressed, hairy ; flowers decandrous ; petals 
obovate, exceeding in length the narrow, oblong sepals ; anthers ovate ; 
rays of the stigma reflexed, half as long as the thick style ; fruit de- 
pressed, consisting of five puberulous three-seeded carpels, which are 
bispinose in the middle, and on the back crested and hairy, at the 
commissure lacunose, and destitute of a wing. 

Hab. On the sandy, loamy, arid plains along the Murray and Mur- 
rumbidgee, towards their junction. 

Only one Australian species has been previously described from this 
genus, T. Hystrix^ E. Br. in Sturt's Exp. into Central Australia, ii. app. 
p. 69 {T. lanatua, Walp. Annal. ii. 243), for the discovery of which we 
are indebted to the enterprising Captain Sturt. 

XII. DlOSME^. 

New genus : Asteeolasia, F. Muell. — Flowers hermaphrodite, so- 
litary, sessile. Sepals five, petaloid. Petals five, membranous, mi- 
nute, or wanting. Stamens ten, hardly exceeding the length of the 
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' calyx. Filaments alternately shorter. Anthers erect, inappendiculate, 
fixed at the base, bilocular, cells bursting longitudinally. Sti/le simple. 
Stigma deeply five-cleft, with filiform or clavate lobes. Germens five, 
concrete, with gemmulse affixed to the central angle. Carpels five, to- 
mentose, one-seeded. Seeds strophiolate. 

Australian shrubs, resembling species of Pkebalium, covered with 
stellate hairs, in allusion to which the generic name has been formed. 

This splendid genus is exactly intermediate between CAorilana and 
Geleznowia. It differs from the former in its inflorescence, smooth fila- 
ments, basifixed anthers, and smallness or absence of petals. Through 
the last character it approaches to Geleznowia, but the stigma of the 
latter is undivided, orbicular ; and this character is supported by its 
very diflferent habit. 

Three species have been hitherto discovered. 

35. Asterolasia pkebalioides, F. Muell. ; branched; leaves sessile, 
• oblong or obcordate-cuneate, retuse, on both sides tomentose, with flat 

margins ; sepals golden-yellow, exceeding twice or three times the 
length of the carpidia ; petals wanting ; lobes of the stigma filiform, 
only a little shorter than the hairy style ; seeds opaque. 

Hab. On the stony declivities of the Grampians, the Serra and 
Yictoria Ranges, particularly frequent on Mount Sturgeon and Mount 
Abrupt. 

36. Asterolasia trymalioides, F. Muell.; much branched; leaves co- 
riaceous, ovate, on short petioles, above glabresceut, beneath tomen- 
tose, with revolute margins ; sepals of equal length with the carpidia, 
twice or three times longer than the petals ; lobes of the stigma cla- 
vate, much shorter than the smooth style ; seeds shining. 

Hab. On the rocky summits of the Cobboras Mountains, in the 
Australian Alps, at an elevation of more than 6000 feet. 

37. Asterolasia chorilanoides, E. Muell.; much branched; leaves 
very spreading, sessile, coriaceous, with revolute margins, terete-linear, 
smooth above and velutinous beneath; flowers small, capitate, fur- 
nished with bracteoles ; sepals glabrous, of equal length with the car- 
pels ; petals wanting ; filaments villous below the middle ; style glabrous ; 
stigma minute, undivided ; seeds opaque, tuberculate. 

Hab. On dry coast-ridges near Lake Hamilton, in South Australia, 
a WilJielmi, 

Anomalous in producing bracts and a simple stigma, yet not to be 
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separated from the two otber species > offering thus a close approach ef 
this genus to Ckorilana. 

38. Growea exalata^ F. Mnell. > much branched; upright or diffuse; 
twigs indistinctly angnlate, wingless, paberulous ; leares alternate or 
fasciculate, broad, linear, gradually narrowing towards the base, blunt, 
minutely apiculate, with recurved margin*; pedicels nearly equal in 
length to the calyx, solitary ; petals rose-red, 

Hab. On the rocky tops of Mount Macfarlane, about 5000 feet 
above the level of the sea ; on the gravelly banks of the Mitta Mitta 
and Livingstone Eivers, towards Lake Omeo, and on the Boggy Creek 
in Gipps* Land. 

Easily distinguished from Growea saligna by its thicker and much 
smaller leaves, which are not gradually narrowed at the top, and also 
by its wingless twigs and smaller flowers. 

39. Fhebalium ovaltfolmm, F. Muell. ; leaves coriaceous, ovate, 
smooth and shining above, lepidote beneath, their margins recurved ; 
peduncles axillary, solitary, with a single flower and three or four 
bracts, compressed, twice or three times shorter than the leaves ; teeth 
of the calyx triangular-lanceolate, glabrous; petals ovate-lanceolate, 
whitish, a little longer than the stamens; anthers affixed by their 
back; filaments glabrous; stigma capitate, five-lobed; carpels apicu- 
late. 

Hab. In the rocky or scrubby parts of the Australian Alps, at the 
sources of the Murray and Snowy Rivers. 

That the genera Eriostemon and Fhebalium are not strictly defined 
by clear and natural characters, has been observed previously in other 
instances. This handsome species, again, may be referred to either of 
the two genera, which I would propose to unite. 

40. Eriostemon tracJiyphyllus, F. Muell. ; tall, smooth, covered with 
glandular warts ; leaves herbaceous, flat, entire, oblong-lanceolate, and 
much attenuated towards the base, terminated at the apex by a small 
point, sessile, green on both sides, and shining above ; pedicels axillary, 
solitary, shorter than the leaves ; segments of the calyx subdeltoid, 
glabrous; filaments fringed; style smooth; stigma five-cleft; carpels 
blunt ; seeds shining, black. 

Hab. On the mountains at the Snowy Eiver, near the Pinch Eange, 
on rocks. 

A fine plant, closely allied to E, myoporoides and E. mtermedius. 
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41. Eriosiemon microphyUuB^ F. MueU. ; dwarf; branches asperom 
branchlets thinly covered with stellate hairs ; leaves coriaceous, crowdec 
much spreading, ovate or cordate-orbicular, scabrous, with recurve< 
apex, on short petioles ; flowers several together, terminal, glandulose ; 
segments of the calyx triangular-ovate, nearly smooth ; filaments as long 
as the corolla, glabrous, gradually tapering towards the apex ; appen* 
dages of the anthers exceedingly small ; style glabrous. 

Hab. On the low coast ranges of Spencer's and St. Vincent's Gulf, 
but rare. 

Of unquestionable alliance with E. roiundi/oUus (All. Cunn. in Enum. 
PL Hug. p. 15). 

42. Eriostemon Hillebrandii, F. Muell. ; difiPuse or upright ; leaves 
oblong, ovate or heart-shaped, truncate or shortly bifid at the top, with 
recurved, serrate, or entire margins, smooth on both sides, or somewhat 
scabrous on the surface ; corymbs terminal i sepals minute, deltoideo- 
ovate ; filaments nearly as long as the petals, smooth as well as the 
style ; anthers inappendiculate ; carpels obliquely ovate, rostellate ; seeds 
even, and somewhat shining. — Phehalium bUobum, Lindl. in Mitchell's 
Third Exped. ii. 178. 

Var. a, brevtfolius; diffuse ; leaves ovate or cordate, 2-4'" long, imper- 
fectly toothed, or with their margins entire. 

Hab. On the rocky banks of rivulets in the Victoria Banges. 

Var. /9, lonffifoUus ; strictly upright ; leaves oblong, serrate, upwards 
of an inch long. 

Hab. On the rocky summit of Mount William, at an elevation of 
5000 feet. 

This highly ornamental plant forms a connecting link between Phe- 
halium and Eriostemon. It might almost be considered as a genus dis- 
tinct firom both, and South Australian specimens have been under 
these considerations distributed with the name of JEiUebrandia Aus^ 
tralasica, 

43. Chorikena angusttfoUa^* F. Muell. ; leaves as well as the branches 
covered with stellate hair, approximate, oblong-linear, blunt, on short 
petioles, with revolute margins, at length glabrescent, scabrous ; corymbs 
capitate, terminal ; bracteoles linear-filiform ; sepals broad-linear, half 
as long as the corolla, externally somewhat hairy, connate at the base ; 
filaments smooth, surpassing in length the narrow-lanceolate petals ; 

♦ Is Phebaiium phylicaides, Sieb.— Ed. 
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style smooth ; stigma punctiform ; germina five, distinct, narrow, pube- 
rulous. 

Hab. Interior of New South Wales. 

44. Boronia algiday F. Muell. ; fruticose, much branched ; branch- 
lets spreading or divaricate, velutinous, somewhat compressed ; leaves 
on very short petioles, with two pairs of leaflets and a terminal one ; 
leaflets small, coriaceous, glabrous, obcordate or cuneate-ovate, with 
entire, hardly recurved margins ; flowers solitary, twin, or rarely several 
together, without a common peduncle ; pedicels on the base bracteolate, 
of nearly equal length with the ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, glabrous 
sepals ; petals much longer than the glabrous filaments ; style smooth, 
very short ; stigma depressed-capitate. 

Hab. On the highest stony declivities of the Australian Alps, Mount 
Hotham, Mount Latrobe, and Mount Kosciusko. 
A charming bush, allied to B. rubiginosa. 

45. Boronia clavellifolia, F. Muell. ; fruticose, diffuse, much branched, 
smooth ; branches tuberculate ; leaflets small, ternate, short-stalked, sub- 
clavate, terete, blunt ; flowers axillary and terminal, solitary, geminate 
or ternate, octandrous ; pedicels shorter than the flower ; sepals ovate- 
triangular, ciliate, less than half as long as the corolla ; filaments smooth, 
glandulose. 

Hab. On sandy, loamy plains in the scrub near Lake Albert, and 
towards the mouth of the Murray Eiver. 

46. Boronia carulescens, F. Muell. ; suffruticose ; stems upright, 
branched, terete; leaves thick, sessile, oblong-linear, obtuse, chan- 
nelled, beneath glandulose-tuberculate ; pedicels axillary and terminal, 
solitary, thickened at the apex, nearly equal in length to the leaves ; 
flowers octandrous ; sepals oblong or lanceolate, scarcely half as long 
as the bluish petals ; filaments ciliate ; seeds reticulate-venose. 

Var. a, glahreacem ; branches, leaves, and pedicels somewhat smooth, 
or slightly scabrous ; flowers small, sepals acute. 

Hab. In baiTcn places, from the Malice Scrub, on the Murray Eiver, 
to Spencer's Gulf. 

Var. )8, puhescens ; branches, leaves,- and pedicels short-pubescent; 
flowers larger, sepals oblong, obtuse. 

Hab. On the rocky hills on the Grampians, and in the desert to- 
wards Guichen Bay. 

47. Boronia veronicea, F. Muell. (Zieria veronicea, F. Muell. coll.) ; 
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covered with a velvet-like indument ; leaves approximate, simple, ovate 
or subcordate, blunt, sessile, with revolute margins; flowers tetran- 
drous, axillary, solitary, on short pedicels, forming at the end of the 
branches a foliate raceme ; sepals acute, lanceolate, half as long as the 
corolla ; filaments hispidulous ; carpels elliptico-oblong, compressed, 
pubescent. 

Hab. In sandy places about Encounter Bay and in Kangaroo Island. 

By this interesting species the genus Zieria becomes united with 
Boronia, to which I am also inclined to refer Cyanothamnus, 

XIII. CELASTEINEiE. 

48. Celastrus Australia^ Harv. and Muell. ; climbing ; branches 
vrarted; leaves glabrous, lanceolate-acuminate, crenate or repaiid-ser- 
rated, their teeth mucronulate ; panicles terminal ; capsules three- 
valved, cells one- or two-seeded. 

Hab. On the Snowy and Buchan Rivers, not only on rich ground, 
but also on rocks. 

The first Australian species described of this genus, resembling 0. 
paniculatua and C. dependens^ from East India. 

XIV. Rhamne^. 

49. Trymalium pklebophyllum, F. Muell. ; branches thickly clothed 
with velvet hairs ; leaves coriaceous, oval or roundish-©vate, blunt or 
retuse, perfectly glabrous above, and densely net-veined, grey-silky be- 
neath, their margins generally reflexed ; stipules lanceolate, acuminate ; 
glomerules disposed in cymes, tomentose ; carpels indehiscent. 

Hab. On the rocky summits of the Elders' Ranges, and other 
mountains near Lake Torrens. 

Easily recognized by the numerous prominent, anastomosing veins 
of the leaves. Length of the leaves, quarter to half an inch. 

50. Trymalium bUobatum, E. Muell. ; branchlets subvelutinous ; 
leaves herbaceous, wedge-shaped, with a dilated, bilobed summit, the 
margins flat or revolute, glabrous above, thin velvety beneath, their 
lobes truncate, denticulate, the notch apiculate; stipules lanceolate- 
subulate; umbels somewhat velvety, crowded at the summit of the 
branches ; style three-cleft ; carpels bursting at the base. 

Hab. On dry scrubby ridges towards Guichen Bay, and on Spencer's 
Gulf. 
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A remarkable plant ; in the form of the leayes not dissimilar to T, 
bijidum ; in the arrangement of the flowers and fruit, however, resem- 
bling Pomaderria elliptica, 

51. Tiymalium bijidum^ F. Muell. ; branchlets velutino-tomentose ; 
leaves nearly herbaceous, linear, cuneate, forked, with revolute, entire 
margins, above glabrous or scantily tomentose, beneath densely silky- 
tomentose, the notch not apiculate ; stipules almost lanceolate ; flowers 
in dense glomerules, together with the floral leaves pale grey, tomen- 
tose ; petals entire ; style short, undivided. 

Hab. In the Marble Eanges, and on the coast of Spencer's Gulf, at 
Boston Point, C, JFilhelmi. 

It may possibly be a variety of the following species. 

52. Try malium ^flZmflf^mwMW, F. Muell; branches tomentose ; leaves 
herbaceous, wedge-shaped or ovate-truncate, retuse or bilobed, with 
flat or recurved margins, above thinly clothed with a partially starry 
tomentum, beneath densely tomentose, floral leaves nearly round or ovate, 
entire or bilobed, the upper surface as well as the flowers covered with 
a pale grey tomentum ; stipules ovate-lanceolate ; flowers in dense glome- 
rules ; petals entire ; style simple. 

Hab. On sandy ridges of Kangaroo Island and Encounter Bay. 

53. Trymalium spathulatum, E. Muell. ; branchlets silky ; leaves 
nearly coriaceous, obovate-spathulate, gradually tapering towards the 
base, almost sessile, with slightly reflexed margin, rounded or truncate 
at the summit, terminated by a short, reflexed point; those of the 
branches perfectly glabrous and even above, yellowish-grey silky be- 
neath ; the floral leaves grey-velutinous above ; stipules linear-lanceo- 
late or subulate, glomerules disposed in a dense panicle, when fruit- 
bearing clammy ; petals entire ; style short, undivided ; carpels inde- 
hiscent. 

Hab. On the stony ranges near Mount Lofty, in South Australia, 
and in Kangaroo Island. 

Trymalium obovatum (Hook. Bot. Mag. p. 277) differs firom this in 
having distinctly petiolate leaves, which are clothed with a velvet in- 
dument beneath, and in its larger flowers. 

54. Trymalium aubochreaium, F. Muell. ; branchlets velutinous ; 
leaves nearly coriaceous, oblong-linear, almost blunt, with revolute 
margins, above scabrous or scantily velutinous, beneath densely vel- 
vety ; stipules lanceolate-ovate, large ; flowers cymose, glomerate, with 
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roundish bracts ; calyces grey-velvety outside, tomentose at the base ; 
petals entire ; style simple, short ; stigma trilobed. 

Hab. In the desert scrub on the Murray Eiver. 

Allied to T. angudifolium (Reissek in PL Preiss. ii. p. 284). 

XV. LEGUMINOSiE. 

55. 0\^\Qh\yxm procumbens* F. Muell. [Podolobiumprocumbens, Ferd. 
Mueller, first gen. rep. p. 12] ; fruticulose, procumbent; leaves oppo- 
site or rarely ternate, lanceolate or round-ovate, flat, entire, prickly 
pointed, soon glabrous ; stipules setaceous, reflexed ; umbels terminal, 
pedunculate, few-flowered, sometimes compound ; bracteoles, affixed to 
the base of the calyx, long persistent; calyces scantily clothed with 
short grey hair ; germens silky ; pods stalked, many-seeded. 

Hab. On wooded hills ; for instance, at Mount Disappointment, in the 
Goulburn Ranges, on the Delatite, in the Black Forest, at Ballarat, etc. 

This plant and several allied species tend to show that the distinc- 
tions drawn between the genera Ckorizema, Podolobium, and Oxylobium 
are merely artificial. 

56. Oxylobium alpestre, F. Muell.; fruticose, diffuse or erect; leaves 
ternate or opposite, oblong-lanceolate, entire, sbai'p-pointed, soon gla- 
brous, on the margin recurved ; stipules linear-setaceous, reflexed ; um- 
bels terminal, pedunculate, few-flowered, sometimes compound ; brac- 
teoles affixed to the base of the calyx, deciduous; calyx short grey- 
hairy ; germens densely silky ; pods villose, short-stalked, few-seeded. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the higher parts of the Australian Alps. 

57. Burtonia iubalpina^f F. Muell. ; twigs almost silky, soon glabres- 
cent ; leaves crowded, undivided, filiform, channelled, awnless, smooth, 
scabrous; stipules longer than the petiole; flowers sessile, terminal, 
capitate ; calyx and germen villose-silky ; corolla purple ; style below 
hardly broader. 

Hab. On the rocky summit of Mount William, at an elevation of 
about 5000 feet. 

Not dissimilar to B, diosmafolia, from which it differs as well as from 
all other Western Australian species of the genus, in producing stipules. 
The pod is yet unknown. 

58. Phyllota pleurandroides, F. Muell. ; twigs pubescent; leaves re- 

* Oxylobium spinescens, DC. 
t This is probably a species of PuUenaa, — Ed. 
VOL. vin. a 
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curved, spreading, liDcar, sharp-pointed, scabrous, with refract margm, 
the floral ones crowded, and below the middle villose ; flowers concealed 
between the leaves, either axillary, solitary, or collected in terminal few- 
flowered heads ; bracteoles ovate, keeled, shorter than the tube of the 
silky calyx ; standard surpassing considerably the length of the keel, 
but little that of the wings ; style below the middle appressed-hairy, 
unbearded on the apex; pod somewhat hairy, ovate, slightly com- 
pressed ; seeds destitute of a strophiole. 

Hab. In arid plains, at the foot of Mount Abrupt, in Kangaroo 
Island, and Encounter Bay. 

59. Eutaxia sparsifolia, E. Muell. ; branchlets spreading, silky, as 
well as the calyces ; leaves dispersed, short-stalked, semiterete, trigonous, 
channelled, glabrous, acutish, slightly recurved, spreading, at length 
deflexed ; flowers a few together on the top of the branchlets, stalked, 
without bracteoles ; upper lip of the calyx rounded, a little emarginate, 
teeth of the lower lip deltoid acuminate ; pods turgid. 

Hab. In the desert scrub towards the mouth of the Murray Kiver. 
Eound also at Tumbay Bay by C. Wilhelmi. 

60. Pultensea BentJiami, E. Muell.; robust, erect; twigs angular, 
somewhat silky ; stipules lanceolate-subulate, concrete at the base ; 
leaves nearly flat, coriaceous, lanceolate or oblong, awnless or ending 
in a sharp point, either smooth and even on both sides, or below silky ; 
petiole very short; heads terminal, few-flowered, surrounded at the 
base by imbricate brown, ovate, or roundish ciliolate bracteas ; brac- 
teoles navicular-lanceolate, with exception of the margin, smooth, brown, 
scarious, affixed to the tube of the whitish-silky calyx ; upper lip of 
the calyx short-bilobed, considerably shorter than the lanceolate subu- 
late laciniae of the lower lip ; germen, together with the basis of the 
style, silky. 

Hab. On springs and rivulets in the Grampians, and amongst rocks 
on the top of Mount Abrupt. — This elegant species, which stands nearest 
to P. wyrtoides, A. Cunn., has been named in honour of Mr. George 
Bentham, the eminent monographer of this Order of plants. 

61. Pultensea fuscata, E. Muell. ; branchlets hardly spreading ; 
leaves stalked, trigonous, linear, channelled by the inflexed margin, 
acute, mucronulate, the uppermost below the middle long ciliated, the 
rest smooth ; stipules large, concrete, imbricate, setaceous, acuminate, 
fringed; heads few-flowered; teeth of the calyx and bracteoles seta- 
ceous, acuminate, downy ; ovary sessile, silky. 
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Hab. Between the Coorong and Murray River, on scrubby localities. 
Next to P. ariatata, 

62. Pultenaea canalkulata, F. Muell. ; branchlets hardly spreading, 
velvety; leaves oblong- linear, blunt, very short -stalked, channelled, 
gradually tapering into the base, somewhat silky ; stipules lanceolate 
or linear-subulate, downy; heads few-flowered; calyces downy, pale, 
membranous, little longer than the downy, linear, setaceous brac- 
teoles ; teeth of the upper lip broader, all setaceous-acuminate ; ovary 
sessile, velvety ; pod beaked ; seeds somewhat shining. 

Hab. Encounter Bay. 
Near to P. mollis, Lindl. 

63. Pultensea densifolia, F. Muell.; branchlets divaricate; leaves 
small, crowded, coriaceous, broadly -obovate or somewhat cuneate, 
stalked, glabrous, mucronulate, rarely blunt, recurved, shining above, 
veined beneath, margins flat, sometimes with a few hairs ; stipules im- 
bricate, nearly lanceolate, membranous, pale brown, fringed; flowers 
axillary, solitary, or in terminal heads; calyces membranous, little 
longer than the fringed, lanceolate, mucronulate bracteoles, with the 
exception of the margin, smooth, their teeth nearly equal, setaceous- 
acuminate ; pods oblique-ovate, turgid, slightly silky, sessile. 

Hab. In the lower Murray Desert, and near Port Lincoln, according 
to C. Wilhelmi. 
It stands in relation to P. parviflora. 

64. Bossisea egena, F. Muell. {Bavieda egena, F. Muell. in Trans, of 
Phil. Soc. of Victoria) ; tall, much-branched, leafless ; branches terete, 
erect, furrowed, unarmed ; racemes very long, terminal ; pedicels soli- 
tary or twin, shorter than the calyx, furnished at the top with two 
bracteoles, which are rounded, persistent, ciliolate, connate at the base, 
and larger than the lower ones ; calyx indistinctly angutate, with acute 
teeth, the lower ones the longest ; keel perfectly blunt, hardly longer 
than the wings; stamens monadelphous ; ovary nearly sessile; style 
smooth ; pods oblique, oblong-ovate, slightly convex, with a very short 
beak ; seeds equally brown, with a papillous, irregular-lobed strophiole. 

Hab. In the barren bushy plains along Spencer's Gulf, Lake Tor- 
rens, the Flinders Kanges, and Murray Eiver. 

65. Bossisea distichoclada* F. Muell.; erect, unarmed ; branches and 
twigs in two rows, terete, grey-velutinous, densely foliate ; leaves small, 

* This is Bossiaafoliosa of Allan Cvmningliam, collected by himself near Bathurst. 
—Ed. 
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on very short petioles, bifarious, assurgent, coriaceous, nearly kidney- 
shaped, at the top awnless and divided into two very short lobes, their 
margins recurved, above scabrous, on both sides, with the exception of 
middle rib, glabrous ; stipules ovate- or lanceolate-subulate, long per- 
sistent, at length reflexed, often of the length of the leaves ; pedicels 
short, axillary, solitary, with rounded or ovate ciliate bracteolcs ; upper 
lip of the somewhat silky calyx bifid, lower lip three-parted ; pod much 
compressed, rouudish-rhomboid, covered with rusty down, containing 
from one to three brown black-spotted seeds. 

Hab. In the Australian Alps, from the Mitta Mitta to the tribu- 
taries of the Snowy Eiver, as well between rocks as along the peaty 
margins of the rivulets. 

This singular and beautiful plant never descends to regions lower 
than 4000 feet; and being, at 5000, for many months during the year 
covered with snow, it will, like the new previously-mentioned Burtonia, 
and many other of our alpine plants, form an exquisite addition to the 
garden Flora of colder countries. 

66. Psoralea parva, F. Muell. ; sparingly pilose ; stems herbaceous, 
procumbent, almost simple ; leaves trifoliolate, on long petioles ; leaf- 
lets narrow-lanceolate or of the radical leaves elliptical, perfectly entire, 
dotted, ending in a sharp point, the intermediate one larger ; stipules 
streaked, ovate-lanceolate, with a subulate apex ; peduncles long ; spike 
at first capitate, but generally at length interruptedly extended ; brac- 
teolcs roundish-cordate ; calyces somewhat silky, nearly sessile ; pods 
slightly hairy. 

Hab. In dry pastures on the Thompson and Latrobe Eivers, and in 
South Australia, on the Torrens and Gawler Eivers, on the Barossa 
Eanges, near Villunga, etc. 

It differs from P. tenax in its always trifoliolate smaller and less 
acute leaves, in sessile, less deeply divided calyces, in the form of the 
longer persistent bracteoles, in the whitish or pink corolla, and in the 
pod, which is neither black nor smooth. 

67. Psoralea adscendem, F. Muell.; smooth or sparingly pilose; 
stems herbaceous, diffuse adscending, at the base procumbent ; leaves 
trifoliolate, on long petioles ; leaflets lanceolate, acuminate, entire, 
sharp pointed, dotted, the intermediate one larger ; stipules lanceolate- 
subulate; peduncles long, upwards as well as the calyces somewhat 
hairy ; racemes dense, almost spicate, many-flowered, of the length of 
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the leaflets ; bracteoles lanoeolate-ovate, acuminate ; pods black, 
wrinkled-scabrous. 

Hab. On the grassy moist banks of the Snowy Biver, Gibbo River, 
Mitta Mitta, Ovens Eiver, and along the torrents of the Australian Alps. 

This fine plant approaches nearer to P. Australasica than to P, tenax; 
the colour of the flowers is purple, like that of the former, not deep 
blue as in the latter, from which it differs besides in the greater size of 
all parts and the above notes. It may be considered a subalpine plant, 
whilst P. tenax hardly advances anywhere into the mountains. 

68. Leptocyamus sericeus, F. Muell. ; all over grey-silky; stems 
procumbent; leaflets lanceolate -linear, acuminate, above at length a 
little glabrescent; pedicels axillary, subsolitary; pods silky; seeds 
shining-black, even. 

Hab. On sand-ridges along the Murray Biver, towards the junction 
of the Murrumbidgee. 

To the same genus belongs Zichya Latrobeana of Meisner (in Leh- 
mann Plant. Preiss. i. p. O-A). 

69. Cassia reooluta, P. Muell. ; shrubby ; leaves with a channelled 
rachis, and with six to ten pairs of leaflets, which are linear-lanceolate, 
pointed, smooth above, hairy beneath as well as along the revolute 
margins, a subulate gland between each pair ; stipules linear-subulate ; 
bracteoles cymbiform-ovate ; peduncles axillary, about as long as the 
leaves, with from two to four umbellate flowers, together with the 
branches ; pedicels and rachis pubescent ; sepals Qvate, glabrous, ciliate, 
the outer ones broader ; one petal much shorter than the rest, nearly 
round ; legume stalked, smooth, slightly arched. 

Hab. On gravelly, sometimes overflown, places along the Avon in 
Gipps' Land. 

The systematic position of this Cama will be between (7. AuBtral%» 
and G, Schultesii. 

70. Acacia tenutfoUa* P. Muell. ; procumbent or rarely erect, twigs 
soon terete, hispidulous ; leaves scattered, opposite or sometimes fas- 
ciculate, spreading, often retroflexed, linear-subulate, rigid, pungent, 
nearly tetragonal from the prominent nerve, hardly tapering into the 
base, glandless, scabrous; stipules setaceous, persistent; peduncles 
solitary or twin, smooth, about as long as the leaves ; heads globose, 
many-flowered; sepals ciliolate, nearly three times shorter than the 

* Is J. Broionii, Benth. 
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four-parted corolla ; pods glabrous, linear falcate, hardly between the 
seeds contracted ; seeds shining, supported by a conduplicate thick 
brownish strophiole. 

Has. In dry, stony ranges near Ballarat, towards the Goulbum and 
Broken Eiver. It stands in relation to /i, Brcncnii, and varies like 
many other species with downy leaves. 

71. Acacia Wilhelmiana* F. Muell. ; viscidulous ; stems angular, pu- 
berulous ; phyllodia incurved, upright, short linear-filiform, compressed, 
ending in a broader, blunt recurved apex, above or on both sides fur- 
rowed and furnished with two thin veins ; stipules ovate, acuminate, 
very glutinous, deciduous or at length spinesceut ; peduncles axillary, 
solitary, shorter than the flower-heads ; pods viscid, narrow, arcuate, 
slightly contracted between the seeds. 

Hab. In the Mallee Scrub on the Murray, where it was first disco- 
vered by Mr. Wilhelmi. 

Allied to Acacia Hookeri.-f 

{To be continued.) 



Note on the Voyage of the North Australian Exploring Expedi- 
tion, from Sydney to the Mouth of the Victoria River ; extracted 
from a Letter of Dr. Mueller (Botanist to the Expedition), dated 

On board the * Monarch/ Sept. 3, 1855. 

In a very few days we expect to reach our destination at the Victoria 
Eiver, and as our attention then will be fully required to disembai'k 
our horses, sheep, and stores, and to protect them against the natives, 
I avail myself of a spare evening to address these lines to you, which 
will reach you via Singapore. 

We advanced as far as Clarence Strait prosperously, except that we 
grounded on a shoal, partially composed of coral reefs, near Port Byron, 
and we had a particularly agreeable voyage through the inner passage 
along the Barrier reefs, so that the horses, on which the success of the 
expedition depends to such a great extent, suffered less from their long 
prison, than could have been anticipated. The necessity of anchoring for 

* Is a variety of A. nematophylla, F. Muell. (Benth. ia Linnsea). 
t Is A. encafolia, Benth. 
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several nights at tbe more dangerous places on the way to Torres' 
Strait, as well as an afternoon's stay at Albany Island, gave me an op- 
portunity of examining for the first time some of the tropical plants of 
Australia ; and moreover our stay at Moreton Bay, where we received 
the horses and sheep for the, expedition, enabled me to form also some 
botanical collections in the rich neighbourhood of that place. 

With Mr. Gregory's consent I have packed up all duplicates and all 
seeds gathered at these localities, which will be sent to the Colonial 
Office, London, through the Honourable T. Church, Resident Coun- 
cillor, Singapore. These collections are accompanied by the botanical 
description of such species as I considered as yet undescribed or wrongly 
classified, and also by lists of almost all the plants seen, but not always 
collected, at the respective localities. The specimens, all in one box, 
amount to nearly a thousand. Since I am however now of course des- 
titute of any means of comparison, and as I am even, for want of room, 
very insufficiently provided with books, I must crave your indulgence 
with regard to some of the names of the plants adopted in the manu- 
scripts ; indeed I deem it, under these circumstances, requisite that an 
English botanist should compare the plants which I send with your 
Herbarium previous to their publication. The manuscripts dwell upon 
the following plants, viz. : — Dennisonia nobilisy Nephelium tomentosumy 
Nephelium edeniulum, Geigera multifloray Cocculus Hookerianus, Poki' 
nisia insularis, Abutilon acutatum, Sida dictyocarpa. Euphorbia oraria, 
Phyllanihua ffracillimus, Psoralina prostrata, Br achy come microcarpa, 
Lagenophora pachyrrhiza, Soliva acaulis, MonenteUs gnaphalioidea, Heli" 
cTirysum oxylepis, Kippistia riparia, Glycycocca tiliatfoUa, Mitrasacme 
scabra, and Cassyta cmcutaformia. 

Above all I am very anxious to see the Sapindaceous genus Denni- 
eonia confirmed, as it may be a species only of some of Blume's addi- 
tional genera of that order not inserted in Endlicher's genera. If you 
deemed the publication of these manuscripts necessary or desirable, it 
might also give a favourable opportunity of bringing some other allied 
new species under notice from my unpublished former manuscripts ; for 
instance, Cocculua Harveyanus, etc. 

It nray not be quite uninteresting to sketch the vegetation on which 
I had lately a passing glance ; for although, with few exceptions, the 
plants alluded to in the index were no doubt long ago collected by 
the late Allan Cunningham, still only a limited number of them has 
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been brought by him into notice ; and even when I enumerated plants 
common at Port Jackson, it must be deseiTing of remark, which of them 
advance to sub-tropical or even tropical latitudes. But this sketch 
could hardly be extended beyond the bare enumeration, and if I am at 
all entitled to venture any remarks upon such limited material, they 
must not be viewed as conclusive ; for even at Moreton Bay the brief- 
ness of our stay rendered it impossible to extend my botanical excur- 
sions beyond a few miles from the Brisbane Biver, and it is but justice 
to state, that through Mr. Hill's local knowledge, I was enabled to add 
many a plant to the collection, which otherwise, in such a flying visit, 
might have escaped my notice. 

On the mainland, although not falling exactly within the tropics, 
the tropical forms outnumber far the rest, and in the shady ravines, 
full of humidity, the characteristic vegetation of the more southern 
latitudes of Australia almost entirely disappears. One of the most 
striking facts appeared to me to be the scantiness of the Compoailay 
which form here, as in the tropical isles afterwards visited, an ex- 
ceedingly small proportion of the vegetation. The genera Soliva and 
Spilantkes appear new to Australia ; Sapindacea and Euphorhiacea in- 
crease, as might be expected ; but IJpacridea I saw represented only 
by a species of LeiLcopogon and Acrotnche^ and Proteacea by Chrevillea 
robusta and a Banksia. 

Orchidea include many terrestrial ones from the South, whilst 
under the influence of the genial climate also the parasitical species 
occur, and form a prominent feature in the vegetation. Along with 
them the single forms of Platycerium grande, the numerous Lianas, Ca- 
ladium, etc., impart a luxuriance and grandeur to the scenery unusual 
in Australia. Mosses and Lichens are vastly on the decrease, and 
were almost wanting in the isles towards Torres' Strait, which promises 
but a very poor harvest of them on the north coast. 

The dry sandy ridges and the swamps of Moreton Island produce, 
on the contrary, a vegetation almost alike to that of Fort Jackson, as 
may be observed in the enumeration which I prepared ; still PandMnus, 
Spermacoce, Bruguiera, Mucuna, Canavalia, Vigna, Dioscorea, etc., re- 
mind of the tropics. Epacridea are particularly numerous, Treman- 
drea wanting. 

The vegetation of the islands which we visited on our way to Torres' 
Strait (isles oiF Cape Bedford, Howick's Group, Cairncross Island, Al- 
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bany Island) exhibits mostly plants identical with species from Inc 
or the South Sea Islands. A Triimlus appears to be identical with tl 
desert species from the Murray and Darling. Sesuvium, PolycarptSi 
and Polanma, I find unnoticed amongst Australian genera ; and Gly 
cycocca, intermediate between Wallrothia and Vitex, is altogether new 
and not unworthy of notice, on account of its pleasant fruit ; unfor- 
tunately only one specimen was found of it. 

Mimusqps Kauki is another fruit-plant from these localities, and oc- 
curs abundantly ; in perfect maturity the fruit loses its astringency, and 
is then by no means to be despised. Araucaria was discernible on 
many of the islands which we passed ; but, like Callitris, observed on 
none of those on which we landed. On Albany Island a single Pro- 
teaceous plant was observed, namely, Grevlllea yibbosa, forming a tall 
bush or a very small tree, resembling, in its dull grey foliage, certain 
Eucalypti, Wahlenhergia gradlU was her^ also growing ; and perhaps 
other herbaceous plants, common in extratropical Australia, would 
likewise be noticed at a more favourable season. 

But of the most interesting points for plants yet unexplored in 
Eastern Australia, we had only a view, but this view close enough to 
be tantalizing. I allude to the high bold ranges which approach here 
and there on the tropical eastern coast to the sea, as Mount Hinchin- 
brook (3500 feet high), Mount Bellenden Ker, and Cape Tribulation, 
lo one glance we could see displayed before us favourable landing- 
places, spurs for easy descent, richly wooded groves, with a varied tint 
of vegetation ; and if I add to this the information gleaned from Mr. 
Garron's narrative on the lowland Flora^ who discovered hereabouts, in 
the unfortunate Kennedy's expedition, a Pitcher-plant, a Muaoy Ana- 
cardium, etc., it is then unnecessary to speak of my ardent desire to 
return once to localities so promising for the enlargement of our fa- 
vourite science. 

Our main labours are now soon to commence, and we shall be ba- 
nished from civilized society for a long period. I trust that we shall 
be able to retain strength in the hot, enervating climate, so as to gain 
the great results expected from this Expedition, — results which will 
probably be conclusive to the whole geography of Australia ; and we 
are happy that the choice fell fortunately upon Mr. Gregory as our 
leader, whose tried ability and pleasing, serene manners cannot fail to 
inspire all equally with confidence and devotion. 

VOL. VIII. H 
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Should the botanical results to be gained during this journey be but 
proportionately small, which is very possible, considering the nature of 
the Expedition, and the probable absence of high ranges in Central 
Australia, I shall then not apply for leave of absence to return to 
England, but shall rather continue my labours in some part of Aus- 
tralia, provided the Colonial Government will again supply limited 
subsidia for that purpose. But if the Flora of the interior should 
prove so rich as to answer to my sanguine expectations, and if the 
means of transport will admit of my collecting all the species occurring 
there, and above all, if Providence grants me life and health for this 
work, then I shall be greatly cheered in my home journey to Europe 
by the anticipation of the pleasure of paying you personally my respects, 
and gaining so much information at your magnificent establishment. 

Since I wrote this letter the gentlemen of the schooner landed, under 
Mr. Gregory, at Quail Island, where a few plants were obtained. 
They were the following : — Pandanus spiralis, Spinifex fragilis, Eucalyp- 
tus sp., Ficus sp., Polycarpcsa sp., Rottlera sp., Jasminum divaricatum, 
Cassytha sp., Tacca pinnatifda, Menispermum sp. ?, a beautiful broad- 
leaved LoranthuSy a prostrate Sida with very short pedicels, and what 
I consider to be a new genus of Chrysohalanece {Basistylis). There ap- 
pears also to be at that place, to judge from a few fragments, a new 
genus of Polygonea, but I am quite uncertain, having seen neither 
leaves nor fruit. In the box with specimens forwarded to the Eight 
Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies you will find a 
Cucurbitaceous plant, named Sicyos CunningJiami ; since then I had 
time to analyze it, and observed it to belong, together with a second 
species, to the genus Zehneria. Neither of them agrees exactly with 
the general character in Endlicher*s genus, and I have ventured conse- 
quently to describe both as distinct from the Norfolk Island plants. 
The other manuscripts are already packed up, so that I extract the 
diagnosis, in case you would be inclined to give them publication with 
the rest. 

Zehneria CunningJiamii (Sicyos sp., Cunningh. MS. ?) ; ramis graci- 
libus, foliis indivisis deltoideo- vel sagittato-hastatis acuminatis re- 
pandis denticulatis mucronulatis, floribus monoicis utriusque sexus 
in axi ssepissime geminato conjuncto longe setacco-pedunculatis, 
masculis triandris, fccniineis stamina stcrilia producentibus, stigmatis 
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tripartiti lobis sursum dilatatis revolutis, baccis subglobosis, semini- 

bus compressis nigrescentibus basi obtusis margine leviter incrassatis. 

Hab. In nemoribus secus flumen Brisbane, necnon in insulis sinus 

Moreton Bay. 
Herba Sicyoa angulati facie nisi gracilior. 

Zehneria erythrocarpa ; foliis palmato-quinquelobis vel trilobis, laciniis 
oblique lanceolatis acuminatis mucronulatis margine denticulatis, 
medio laciniarum basi angustata, floribus monoicis axillaribus fasd- 
culatis breviter pedunculatis, masculis triandris, foemineis stamina 
sterilia producentibus, stigmatis tripartiti lobis subcordatis reflexis, 
baccis magnis subovatis rubris, seminibus turgidis margine crasso 
cinctis. 
Hab. Antecedenti consociata. 

Herba prseeunte robustior. Folia pleraque 2-3 unc. longa. Florea 
masculi psene semiunciales, fcemineis paulo majores. Fructua fere 
pollicares, interdum vitellini, saepius laetissime rubri, longitudinaliter 
albo-vittati. 
Anthesis utriusque speciei sub hoc ccelo perpetua. 

There is amongst the plants forwarded to the Government a new 
genus allied to Euphorbia, which is furnished at the limb of the invo- 
lucre, instead of scaly bracteoles, with tender white petals, or, if you 
like, bracteoles. I selected the name Fetalandra for the genus. 

"September 19, 1855. 
Tomorrow I shall leave, in all probability, the * Monarch,' and I close 
therefore this letter. Mr. Gregory will perhaps, by another way than 
through the hand of the Consul-General, forward the specimens ; he 
has not yet decided upon this point. On the entrance of the Victoria 
Biver are a few plants collected ; I enumerate those with which I am 
more or less acquainted. Sporobolm Indicua, Jasminum divaricaium, 
Sesbania Amtralia, JEgialitis annulata, RJdzophora Mangle, Fandanua 
spiralis, Scavola Koenigii, Cycaa media, Fitex ovata, Vitex triphylla (V, 
glabrata prox.), Melaleuca sp., Eucal, sp., GrevUlea sp., Hakea sp.. Per- 
soonia sp., Acacia sp., Monencganthes g?iaphalioides, Ficus sp., Salicornia 
Indica, Cressa Cretica, Carega, Favetta sp.. Asparagus fasciculaius, 
JEgicerasfragrans, Hemistemma dealbatum, Flagellaria Indica, a species 
of Dimetopia, in which only one mericarp is developed (JD. hemicarpa), 
Eriachne sp.; but this is the autumn, and consequently very few plants 
are to be observed in flower. Ferd. Mueller. 
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P.S. I observe that I omitted in the list JUgialitis annulata, which 
occurs on Ho wick's Group. Sonchua oleraceua and 8. aaper are, if I 
rightly remember, reunited in the * Plora of New Zealand.' I beg to 
point out, besides the constant differences in the fruit, shape, and size 
of the leaves, the difference in the internal structure of the stem. 



Note on the Sand-binding Plants of the Madras Beach ; bjf H. 
Cleghorn, M.D., Professor of Botany, Madras. 

Having lately been requested by the Military Board to examine the 
condition of the South Beach, between the Saluting Battery and St. 
Thome, with a view to consolidate the drifting sands thrown up near 
Colonel Cotton's groins, I endeavoured to estimate the comparative 
value of the different species of maritime plants in preventing the 
encroachments of the sea on the land, and in fixing the loose soil 
along the shore. All that seems worthy of mention has been con- 
densed in the following short notice of these useful plants. 

Of the plants growing on the Madras Beach, the species known to 
Europeans by the designation of " Ground Rattan" {Spinifex aquarro- 
sua) comes nearest to the Sand Carex of England in its habit of 
growth, creeping along horizontally, sometimes above, sometimes below 
the surface of the earth, emitting roots and shoots at short intervals of 
a few inches. It likewise possesses the advantage of being extremely 
tenacious of life ; the shoot at every node is capable of renewing the 
existence of the individual as fast as destroyed, and the whole plant 
offers a resistance to the storm which is rarely overcome. I think this 
species would be nearly as indestructible from natural causes as Couch- 
grass, and it appears to me (after watching patches of it on the road 
to Ennore, where it is little disturbed), that it would speedily colonize 
the sand tracts spontaneously if it were only left unmolested for a 
year or two. The fishermen do not appreciate the conservative design 
of this Ground Rattan or Mat-grass, but collect it for fuel, and thus 
destroy their greatest protection : the reason seems to be that the 
spiny leaves injure their naked feet, and the turf does not answer for 
spreading their nets upon. On this account it would be well to pro- 
pagate the other species mentioned, immediately in front of fishing 
villages. This grass is polygamo-dioecious, and reproduction is effected 
in a very remarkable manner : the male spikes, congested into an um- 
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bel, are carried by the wind to the female flowers, which are fascicled 
on a distant plant, and being light and spherical, the Dutch call them 

« Wind-ball" (^»^5oZ0. 

Eumphius, in the Herb. Amboinense, alludes to this plant as being 
connected with a superstition among the natives, who, seeing the capi- 
tula carried along the shore by the sea-breeze, think they are propelled 
by the devil. 

Ipomoea Pes-capra of Sweet. — Goats'-foot-leaved Ipomoea (also known 
as Rabbit-weed). — Perennial, creeping to a great extent. Stems root- 
ing at distant intervals. Leaves smooth, long-petioled, two-lobed like 
those of Bauhinia. Flowers large, reddish-purple, very handsome. — 
Common on the sandy beach, north and south of Madras, where it is 
of great use in binding the loose sand. This fine creeper is equally 
abundant on both peninsulas, and is also a native of Mauritius, Macao, 
etc., occupying the place of Convolvulus Soldanella of the Scottish coast. 
Eabbits, goats, and horses eat it, so do cows, but their milk is tainted. 

Ilydrophylax mantima, Linn. — Seaside Ht/drophylax. — A straggling, 
herbaceous plant, native of the shore of Coromandel, where it shows 
its pale pink blossoms a great part of the year. The branches run over 
the sand (sometimes under the surface), and strike root at the joints. 
—Figured in Roxb. Cor. t. 233. 

Microrhyncua sarmentosua, Wight. — A widely diffused, humble plant, 
common all along the sea-beach, vnth long, flagelliform runners. It is 
well figured in Wight's Illustrations, vol. ii. t. 133. 

Pupalia orbiculata, Wight. — Stem prostrate. Leaves orbicular. — An 
extensively spreading, procumbent plant, of which the runners occa- 
sionally measure 3 or 4 feet. It is abundant at St. Thome and the 
mouth of the Adyar River. — ^Figured in Wight's Icones (P). 

PandanuB odoratisaimua, Linn. {Kaldera Bush). — A large, spreading, 
ramous shrub, fringes the coast in many places, and is often planted in 
belts, but it takes up much room, forms dense thickets, and harbours 
venomous reptiles. This is a very strong binder, but is objectionable 
from its raising sand-hills, which interrupt the currents of sea-breeze 
to the island. 

Ehretia arenaria, Griffith, which is found between 12° and 28° north 
latitude (vide Notulae ad Plantas Asiaticas, Part IV. p. 212), appears to 
be widely distributed along the sea-coast, and binds together the loose 
sand, although in a minor degree. 
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The above are the sand-binding plants most frequently noticed along 
the Coromandel Beach. There are others, as Fedalium Murex and 8e- 
samum prostratum, etc., which co-operate in the work of conservation 
to a minor extent ; these are less widely diffused along the coast. In 
this notice I have only included those which seem obviously preferable 
for the purpose specified. 

List of Sand-binding Plants : — Spinifex squarroaus, Ipomoea Pes- 
caprcB, HydropJiylax mariiima, Microrhynciia aarmentosus, Fupalia orbi- 
culata, Fdndanus odoratissimua, Ehretia armaria. 
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Geographte Botanique Eaisonn^e, ou Exposition des Fails prin- 
cipaux et des Lois concernant la Distribution GSographique des Flantes 
de VSpoque actuelle; par M. Alph. de Candolle, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 

This most important work has long been anxiously expected, no less 
by Botanists than by all other classes of Naturalists, for it has for 
some years been known that M. Alph. de Candolle was engaged upon 
it. It is not easy to select from a book so comprehensive, and in- 
volving the details of such a multiplicity of subjects, any one or few 
that could give an adequate idea, either of its extent, or of the skiU 
and learning that have been expended upon it ; nor to give even an 
outline of those varied attainments which eminently qualify M. de 
CandoDe for the successful accomplishment of so great an undertaking, 
without detailing his career as a Naturalist, from his pupilage under 
his illustrious father, to the date of publication of the present work. 
We can only say that the result of his labour is in every way worthy 
of his parentage, his talents, and the many years of study he was de- 
voted to it. 

The main subject is divided by M. de Candolle into two principal 
divisions, together occupying two large royal octavo volumes, each 
containing upwards of 600 closely-printed pages. The first of these 
volumes opens with three chapters on temperature, light, and humidity, 
but is chiefly occupied with the subject of GeograpJdcal Botany, or the 
study of the species, genera., and families of plants, under a geogra- 
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phical point of view, a subject which extends into the second volume. 
This is followed by the second main division, entitled Botanical Geo- 
graphy^ that is, the study of the different countries of the globe viewed 
with regard to their vegetation. The work is concluded with a chapter 
on general results, and an Appendix indicating the directions in which 
researches should be pursued by those desirous of advancing the study 
of the Geography of plants. 

To give any adequate review of a work so comprehensive and ela- 
borate as this, is obviously quite beyond both the scope and the func- 
tion of the * Journal of Botany.' We believe however that a rhumi 
of the contents of the various chapters it contains will be very accep- 
table to our own readers, no less than to those who propose making a 
special study of the work itself. They are as follows : — 

Book I. Preliminary observations on the rationale of the action of 
Temperature, Light, and Humidity. 

Chapter 1. Plants in relation to their surrounding physical condi- 
tions. 

Chapter 2. Upon some of the effects of Temperature and Light upon 
plants, and upon several methods of measuring the influence of these 
agents. — In this chapter a succession of subjects are treated as se- 
parate articles, in more or less detail. Of these the most important 
are,-^on the temperature of the soil anc' o' the air at certain distances 
from it ; on the direct effect of the sun*s rays ; on the effects of low 
temperatures and of high temperatures, whether such are regarded as 
having no effect or as being absolutely injurious ; on the effect that is 
immediately induced by the accession of a favourable amount of tem- 
perature ; on variations of temperature ; on the combined effects of tem- 
perature and the clearness of the sky ; on the observations necessary 
for obtaining directly the sums of the temperatures above that degree 
which is necessary for the performance of the ordinary functions of the 
species. 

Throughout the above-mentioned articles are scattered a multitude 
of tables of temperature, sunlight, and registers of the effects of these 
elements upon the distribution of wild and cultivated herbs, shrubs, 
and trees ; also tables of the mean and extreme temperatures of many 
places on the surface of the globe, and the comparison of these with 
one another ; on the relation of elevation to latitude and temperature ; 
of light and shade to germinating seeds, etc. 
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Chapter 3 is devoted to the geographical distribution of the sums 
of influencing temperatures. — ^Under this M. de CandoUe states that 
"The temperatures that influence each species, and that determine 
each of its functions, are those above a certain degree, which degree 
varies with eveiy species and with each of its functions. The means 
of these influencing temperatures, accumulated for days or for months, 
year after year, differ in every locality, and are the elements of the 
climate of each, so far as the phenomena of their vegetation is con- 
cerned.'* 

Book II. Geographical Botany, or the study of species, genera, and 
families, under a geographical point of view. 

Chwpter 4. On the limitation of species on plains and upon moun- 
tains. — After some preliminary observations, chiefly occupied with de- 
tailing some of the obstacles to the diffusion of plants, all of which M. 
de CandoUe believes to be overcome by them if the climate is suited to 
their dispersion, he proceeds to divide his subjects into — 

§ 1, Limits of native species growing at the level of the sea; as ab- 
solutely determined in their advance towards the poles or towards the 
equator ; to the eastward, and to the westward ; and afterwards their 
relative limits are discussed. The distribution of many annual, perennial- 
rooted, and perennial-stemmed, etc., plants, is here given in detail, and 
laws deduced from them ; or at least the conditions of climate apparently 
necessary to their healthy existence, are accurately tabulated. Ex- 
cluding a host of minor and disturbing causes, the limitation of species 
towards the poles is summed up as indirectly due to the diminished 
temperature, and more directly to the excessive cold of winter, to the 
sudden check given in spring by accessions of cold to the young buds 
or flowers, or to the absence of heat at certain times impeding parti- 
cular functions. With regard to the equatorial limits of the same or 
other species, they are generally determined by either heat or diyness, 
the first of which causes is more or less directly appreciable, the second 
is very complicated, and involves the action of Rain, Dew, Evapora- 
tion, etc. 

§ 2 is devoted to the limitation of native species in ascending above 
the level of the sea. This is at once the most popular and perhaps 
the best worked of all the branches of Botanical Geography or Geo- 
graphical Botany; but yet M. de CandoUe truly observes that the 
subject is still involved and obscure, general laws are sought in vain 
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amongst a multitude of valuable data, appertaining to certain mountain- 
chains, or to certain groups of plants. Amongst the principal causes 
of the difficulty of coming to any satisfactory results, is said to be the 
limitation of the area over which one observes ; a few feet of eleva- 
tion being analogous to many miles of latitude, all the causes that 
interfere with absolute determinations of the polar and equatorial limits 
of plants at the level of the sea, are proportionately increased when 
we attempt to discover their upper and lower limits upon a mountain ; 
to this is added, the greater facilities for accidental transport of seed- 
lings, beyond the normal limiting line of the species, the position and 
persistence of snow and of fogs, the varying nature of the soil within 
a small area, and perhaps the density of the atmosphere ; also the 
want of data as to the climate of alpine regions ; thus, in Switzerland 
(the best-known alpine region of the world), we are told that there are 
two points alone (Saint-Gothard and Saint-Bernard), at which the 
monthly mean temperatures of the air at any elevation more than 600 
metres above the level of the sea have been determined. 

The causes which limit the upward and downward spread of species 
upon mountains, are treated of in detail, under Humidity ; tempera- 
ture of the air, of the water, and of the upper strata of the soil, 
especially as affected by solar and terrestrial radiation; exposure; 
rarity of the air ; mineral character of the soil ; geological character 
of the mountains ; isolation of mountains or their approximation in 
groups ; duration of Snow ; and finally a section is given to the rela- 
tive importance of each of these causes. Critical details of the distri- 
bution of individual species follow. In concluding the subject of the 
upward limitation of species, M. de CandoUe dwells at length on the 
necessity of first studying the distribution of the same species on plains, 
before any attempt can be made to explain their limitation on mountains. 

Of the downward limits of species on mountains little is said ; data 
are wanting, and the difficulty of observing is greatly increased ; very 
few cases are adduced, and the general laws are supposed to be analo- 
gous to those which determine their equatorial limit. A curious article 
follows, upon the very different relations to one another in respect to 
the elevations they inhabit, that the same species affect in different 
mountain-systems, even when these are in the same latitude. 

From the distribution of native species M. de CandoUe passes to the 
consideration of cultivated, and here the natural cases become compli- 
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cated with artificial ones of all kinds, as with the history of nations, 
their rise and decline, their intelligence, activity, and the abundance 
or scarcity of food. The subject is divided into that of their Polar 
and Equatorial limitation, and the species principally treated of are 
— Barley, Maize, the Vine, and Date. Of these the Barley appears 
to give the most definite results, from the extent of the area over 
which it is cultivated, and the exactitude of the data that have been 
observed regarding its limits. 

The chapter on the Limitation of Species is followed by condading 
remarks on the causes which limit species, whether at the level of the 
sea or upon mountains. 

Chapter 5. Form of the area inhabited by species (" Forme des ha- 
bitations des especes"). — This is an exceedingly curious subject, hardly 
capable of a very rigorous study ; some species occupy neariy circular 
areas, others extend in one direction many times fui*ther than in another ; 
the causes of these irregularities are to be found in the preceding chapter 
on the limitations of species. Of 8495 species described in the three 
last published volumes of De CandoUe's * Prodromus,' it appears that 
only 116 extend in one direction more than four times as far as they 
do in the other, whilst the greater number of species appear aggregated 
in areas that approach a circle or ellipse in form. 

CJmpter 6. Aggregation and segregation of the individuals of a spe- 
cies in different parts of the area it inhabits (" Repartition des individus 
dans rhabitation de respece"). — The principal object of this chapter 
is to sketch out the main features of the local distribution or Topo- 
graphy of plants, or the local causes that determine their absence, pre- 
sence, or prevalence in different localities. Of these some are very 
evident, such as rocks, walls, hedges, brushwood, forest, prairies, sands, 
turf, cultivation, waysides, farmyards, parasites and epiphytes, melting 
snow, salt-marshes, fresh-water marshes, sea-water, fresh-water, warm 
springs, etc. Of the less obvious influencing causes are the mineralo- 
gical character of the soil, which seems to act chiefly through the 
mechanical nature of the medium into which it disintegrates ; expo- 
sure ; the circumstance of the soil having long been occupied by a 
species ; and the agency of the animal creation. This is followed by 
an article on the very different localities afl'ected by the same species. 
The comparative frequency of a species, or rather the comparative 
abundance in which a species may exist, is next discussed, the means 
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adopted for expressing the facts examined into, and some of the causes 
that appear to lead to isolation or aggregation are detailed. 

The causes of aggregation are divided into those that depend on the 
constitution of the species and those that arise out of the conditions 
of the station or locality. As a question quite apart from this, the 
subject of the general diffusion or rarity of a species over a great 
extent of country, and over the whole area inhabited by the species, 
is discussed ; and tables are given, derived from the Flora of France, 
from which it appears that there is a larger percentage of very common 
Dicotyledons than of Monocotyledons, of biennials than of annuals, of 
annuals than of perennial-rooted plants, and of the latter than of bushes 
and trees ; and that of the principal Natural Families the species of 
Chenopodiac€(B are the most widely distributed, the Orobanchea least 
so ; that of Labiaia, JBolygonea^ Juncea^ and Jmentacea, upwards of 
30 per cent, are very common plants, whilst of Orchideay Idliacea, and 
Campanulacea, less than 10 per cent, in each are very common ; of 
Orchidea only 2*7 per cent. 

The effect of a series of years in changing the relative abundance of 
species next occupies M. de Candolle's attention ; and under this head 
the important subject of the replacement of species is discussed, and a 
number of very curious facts on the alternation of species detailed. 

Chapter 7. On the area occupied by species. — The difficulty of de- 
termining the amount of species occupying a considerable area is very 
great, and three methods of doing so are proposed : the first, suggested 
by Brown, is taking the species common to two countries the furthest 
removed from one another, as Australia and Europe, and assuming that 
they are common to all or most intermediate countries ; the second 
consists in taking local Floras or Monographs, and finding the number 
of species limited to the area of which they treat, and of those that 
are found elsewhere ; the third consists in dividing the surface of the 
globe into a certain number of regions as precisely defined as possible, 
and arranging the species into those found in one, two, or more of 
these regions.* 

* M. de Candolle proceeds to divide the globe into fifty such regions, of neces- 
sarily very anequal geographical dimensions, but unfortunately of not sufficiently 
equal value as botanicJal regions either ; this however is the most difficult part of the 
work, and we apprehend that the necessary data for the subdividing the globe into 
provinces charaeterized by approximately equivalent differences of vegetation hardly 
exist.— Ed. J. B. 
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This article is followed by another, full of valuable comparative 
observations on the amount of peculiar and widely dispersed species 
taken from many local Floras. The author next proceeds to inquire 
into the areas occupied by species in relation to the families to 
which they belong; thus, comparing South Africa with France, 44 
per cent, of the African Chenopodiacea are common to France, and 
only (I* 3 per cent, of the Composita; whilst conversely, only 24 per 
cent, of the French Chenopodiacea, and 0*6 per cent, of the French 
ComposUa, are found in South Africa. The next succeeding article, 
on the areas occupied by species in relation to the localities they 
affect, he finds to be capable of much greater illustration ; thus the 
general dispersion of fresh-water plants, marine plants, etc., is univer- 
sally known, and on these and many similar facts M. de Candolle 
adduces a multitude of observations and of curious exceptions. 

In an article on the relative magnitude of the areas occupied by 
annual, biennial, etc., plants, and on great or small plants, M. de Can- 
dolle states that the species of small Pheenogamic plants occupy larger 
areas than of great, and that the same remark may be extended to the 
whole vegetable kingdom. 

The question of the means of dispersion is naturally suggested by 
these inquiries. Some of the results here given are extremely striking, 
and quite opposed to our popular notions of adaptability and final 
causes ; thus, that the pappus and other appendages to fruits is given 
to aid dispersion is universally believed, but if it be so, how startling 
are the facts, that of six large families, each containing a large number 
of species whose seeds have aids to dispersion, and also a large 
number of species whose seeds have none, those whose seeds have 
none are more widely dispersed than the others ; these families are 
EanunculacecB, Rosacea, MalpighiacecSy Sapindacea, Combretaceat and 
Compodta. On the other hand, plants with numerous and small seeds 
are more widely dispersed than others. 

The observations on the area occupied by species, compared with the 
power in their seeds of retaining their vitality, has great interest at 
present, now that the question of seeds retaining their vitality after 
being long buried in the soil is demanding a complete re-investigation. 
In one experiment of M. de Candolle's, the seeds of 368 species were 
preserved for 15 years, when 20 of each were sown; of 10 Malvacea, 
5 germinated; of 45 Leguminosa, 9; of 30 LabiatecBy 16; whilst of 
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10 Scrophularinea, as many Umbellifera, 16 Catyophyllea, 32 GrasseSj 
34 Orucifera^ and 45 Compositay none germinated. From the consi- 
deration of a vast number of facts, M. de Candolle concludes, that the 
families whose seeds retain vitality longest are Malvacea, LeguminoMy 
Gucurbitaceay Solanea^ and Polygonea. The presence of oil in the seed 
he regards as certainly obnoxious to retention of vitality in Cructfera^ 
EuphorbiaceiBy and ComposUa; but when the seeds are buried deeply, 
they may yet retain their vitality. Seeds with horny albumen, as those 
of Rubiacea, also quickly lose their vitality. 

An article is devoted to the area occupied by species in relation to 
the countries which they inhabit. Meyer's* researches in South 
African botany, and Ledebour's on Russian, afford the data for rea- 
soning upon this subject ; of these, the South African plants appear 
extremely limited, and the Eussian to have very wide ranges. Elabo- 
rate calculations follow, to determine the relative dimensions of the 
areas of the species of single well-known Natural Families. 

Under the head of Phaenogamic plants with very extended areas, 
details are given of a list of 117 species, which are found over at least 
one-third part of the surface of the globe ; these are — 



Ranancolds aqoatilis, L, 

„ repens, L. 
Cfdtlia palustris, Z. 
Argemone Mexicana, Z. 
Capsella Barsa-pastoris^DC 
Erysimum cheiranthoides, L. 
Nastnriiam officinale, Br, 
„ palostre, DC. 
Cardamine hirsuta, X. 
Drosera rotundifolia, Z. 

„ longifolia, Z. 
Spergula arvensis, Z. 

„ saginoides, Z. 
Stellaria media, nil, 
Arenaria mbra, Z. 
Cerastiom vulgatmn, Z. 
„ viscosmn, Z. 
Oxalis comicolata, Z. 
Tribolna terrestris, Z. 



Sonchus asper, Ikichs, 
Anagallis aryensis, Z. 
Samolus Valerandi, Z. 
Menyanthes trifoliata. 
ConvolTulns anrensis, Z. 
Calystegia Sepiam, Br, 
Hyoscyamus niger, Z. 
Datura Stramonimn, Z. 
Solannm nigrum, Z. 
Yerbascum Thapsus, Z. 
Herpestes Monniera, Kunth, 
Veronica Anagallis, Z. 

„ scutellata, Z. 

„ serpyllifolia, Z. 
Limosella aqnatica, Z. 
Verbena officinalis, Z. 
Lippia nodiflora, JUieh, 
Thymus Serpyllnm, Z. 
Clinopodium vulgare, Z. 



Potamogeton lucens, Z. 
„ perfoliatus, Z. 

„ crispus, Z. 

„ pectinatus, Z. 

„ natans, Z. 

Alisma Plantago, Z. 
Sagittaria sagittifolia, Z. 
Luzula campestris, DC, 

„ pQosa, Willd, 
Juncus communis, Bllis, 

„ bufonius, Z. 
Cypcrus polystachyus, BoU6, 
Elfieocharis palustris, Br, 
Scirpns lacustris, Z. 

„ maritimus, Z. 
Carez muricata, Z. 
„ csBspitosa, Z. 
„ paludosa. Good. 
„ curta, Good. 



* His data however require extensive modification. — £d. J. B. 
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Trifolimn repens, X. 
Potentilla anserina, Z. 
Callitriche verna, L. 
Hippuris vulgaris, L. 
Myriophyllam verticilla- 

tam, L. 
Portulaca oleracea, Z. 

„ var. sylvestris. 
Montia fontana, Z. 
Daucus Carota, Z. 
Galium Aparine, Z. 
Ageratum conyzoides, Z. 
Erigerou Canadense, Z. 
Eclipta erecta, Z. 
Maruta Cotola, Z. 
Artemisia vulgaris, Z. 
Gnaphaliumluteo-album, Z. 
„ uliginosum, Z. 

Senecio vulgaris, Z. 
Taraxacum Dens-leonis. 
Sonchus oleraceus, a & jB, Z. 



Pnmella viilgaris, Z. 
Marrubium vulgare, Z. 
Lamium amplexicaole, Z, 
Plantago majo^ Z. 

„ lanceolatas, Z. 
Chenopodium murale, Z. 
„ album, Z. 

„ ambrosioides, 
Amaranthus Blitum, Z. 
Polygonum aviculare, Z. 
„ Couvolvulus, Z. 
„ amphibium, Z. 
Rumex Acetosella, Z. 
Urtica urens, Z. 
„ dioica, Z. 
Lemua minor, Z. 

„ trisulca, Z. 
Trypha latifolia, Z. 

„ angustifolia, Z. 
Zannichellia palustris, Z. 



Aloj^curus genicnlatoB, Z. 

„ pratensis, Z. 
PMeum pratense, Z. 
Panicum Crus-galli, Z. 
Setaria glauca, Beauv, 
„ viridis, Beauv. 
„ Italica, Kunth. 
Z. Phragmites communis, 7Vt'». 
Cynodon Dactylon, P^j. 
Poa Eragrostis, Z. 
„ annua, Z. 
„ trivialis, Z. 
„ nemoralis, Z. 
Glyceria aquatica, 5!m. 
„ fluitans, Br, 
Catabrosa aquatica, Beauv. 
Briza minor, Z. 
Dactylis glomerata, Z. 
Triticum repens, Z. 
Trisetum subspicatum,j9^tfi<r. 



The conclusions drawn from the study of this list are stated to be 
very striking, and strongly confirmatory of the general laws laid down 
in the preceding articles ; they are — 

1. No species of Phsenogamic plants extends over the whole surface 
of the globe ; one alone, the Sonchus oleraceus, can perhaps exist in all 
climates, from pole. to pole, but demands a cultivated soil or azotized 
humus. 

2. The number of species known to occupy one-half of the globe's 
surface is very small, and confined to 18 species. 

3. The total number occupying one-third of the surface of the globe 
is 117 ; and supposing that future researches increase it to 200, it will 
still form an extremely small portion of the whole Phaenogamic vegeta- 
tion* (about 0001). 

* That this number is capable of far greater increase than M. de Candolle sup- 
poses, we have no doubt. The progress of modem discovery is to reduce apparent 
species, which are founded upon characters that are peculiar only to the individual^ 
or fragments of an individual, preserved in our collections. The mass of described 
species are in this catep:ory, so that the list in question will be increased — 1, by the 
discovery of well-established species in countries they are not now known to inhabit ; 
and, 2, by the union of supposed distinct species : and the numerator of the fraction 
expressing their proportion to the whole Phseuogamic vegetation will be increased 
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4. The plants characteristic of different localities bear a very different 
proportion to one another in the list, to what they do to the whole 
Phsenogamic vegetation. 

5. The aquatic or subaquatic appear to have been dispersed widely, 
quite independently of the agency of man. 

6. Not one tree or bush appears on the list ;* the Thymus SerpyUum 
is the only approach to a woody plant. 

7. The list contains 47 annuals, 3 biennials, and 66 perennial -rooted 
plants. 

8. The great extension of continent towards the north of our hemi- 
sphere powerfully influences the distribution of many species ; no less 
than 108 of the 117 entirely or chiefly occupy the temperate or cold 
latitudes of the northern hemisphere. 

9. The species in the list may be supposed to have spread without 
difficulty from- station to station on the continents ; but it is worthy of 
remark, that every species which is widely diffused over both conti- 
nents, inhabits also the intervening islands, under the same latitude. 
Hence it follows that the oceans were no greater obstacles to the dis- 
persion of the plants in question, than the land was, or that the dis- 
persion took place at a period when the islands were nearer the conti- 
nents, or formed part of them ; or, lastly, that the same species origi- 
nated in more than one locality. 

10. The species most widely diffused belong generally to families 
which have been already noticed in this Work, as containing species 
that occupy large areas : from this M. de CandoUe adds a corollary, 
that when a family contains one or more species of unusually extended 
range, most of the other species of that family may be assumed to oc- 
cupy considerable areas. 

11. The proportion of Dicotyledons to Monocotyledons in the list is 
as 73 to 44 ; and as the whole number of known Dicotyledons to Mo- 
nocotyledons is as 62 to 38, it follows that the species of Monocotyle- 
dons occupy a greater area than those of Dicotyledons. 

ia a doable ratio, for whilst the reduction of varieties to species and the additional 
habitats increases the numerator, the former cause diminishes its denominator. — 
Ed. J. B. 

* When the tropical flora is better investigated, several decidedly bushy, if not 
arboreous, plants, will no doubt have to be added, as perhaps Avicennia and other 
coast-species, which at present have different names in the Old and New World. — 
Ed. J. B. 
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12. The majority of the species enamerated in the list run into va- 
rieties.* 

13. The seeds and fruits of the plants enumerated present no cha- 
racters in common, and only 15 are distinguished by having mechanical 
aids to dispersion. 

A section is given to species inhabiting very circnmscribed areas. 
Of these, the majority of the best marked are insular, and the Is- 
lands of St. Helena, Tristan d'Acuuha, Madeira, and Juan Fernandez, 
and the Grallapagos, present conspicuous examples. Of continental 
European species, the most remarkable are Campanula exeita, Schl., 
and isopkylla, Moretti ; LUhaspermum Oastoni^ A. DC. ; OmphalodeB 
lUioralis, Lehm.; Linaria CandoUei, Chav.; Z. thym^folia, DC; Sero- 
phularia Pyrenaica^ Benth. ; fFulfenia Carinthiaca, Jacq. 

A section treats of the mean area occupied by species, a subject far 
too loose to admit of any accurate data being established from it ; it is 
followed by another, on the causes that determine the relative extent of 
the areas occupied by species. Towards the solution of this question 
little can be done beyond co-ordinating facts; there has been much 
false reasoning on it, as M. de CandoUe truly says : thus, that aquatic 
pknts occupy greater areas than terrestrial, is a fact that admits of no 
solution in the present state of our knowledge ; it has been ascribed to 
the fact of the temperature of water being more equable than that of 
land ; but this is wholly unsatisfactory, for the same water-species in- 
habits marshes in Italy and in Sweden, whilst different land-plants in- 
habit equatorial regions that have a similar temperature and climate. 

The first volume terminates with observations on the causes that 
determine the extension or non-extension of species ; on the mode of 
discriminating between botanical or physiological and geographical 
causes, and between modem or existing and anterior or suppressed 
causes of extension ; and lastly, with an elaborate application of these 
principles to known facts. 

{To be continued.) 



* Perhaps the most significant observation in this valuable Work, and one 
that is pregnant with results, when philosophically applied to the whole question of 
species. — Ed. J. B. 
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Definitions of Bare or hitherto Uhdescribed Australian Plants, 

chiefy collected within the boundaries of the Colony of Victoria ; by 

Dr. Ferdinand Mueller, Government Botanist for the Colony 

of Victoria. 

{Continued from p. 46.) 

XVI. Halorage^. 

72. Pelonastes tiUaacea* F. Muell. ; leaves short, somewhat blunt, 
as well as the sepals, entire ; flowers all sessile, the male ones with four 
stamens ; carpels minutely and scantily verrucose. 

Hab. Tn wet localities of the Emu Flat, near St. Vincent's Gulf. 

78. Haloragis acutangula (Sect. Cercodia), F. Muell. ; stem peren- 
nial, erect, angular, branched ; leaves scattered or sometimes opposite, 
lanceolate-linear, flat, beyond the middle furnished with linear-subulate 
remote serraturse, on the margin denticulate-asperous, on both sides 
glabrons, but, like the stem, slightly asperous; floral leaves entire; 
flowers hermaphrodite, with eight stamens and four stigmas, generally 
sessile in the axils of the upper leaves, solitary or glomerate, thus 
forming a long foliate spike ; lacinise of the calyx cordate-deltoid, acu- 
minate, of less than half the length of the glabrous petals ; fruit large, 
acute-quadrangular, glabrous and smooth, with four cells, the angles 
keeled. 

Hab. On ridges about Port Lincoln, C. JFilhelmi. 

It agrees best in its characters with H. racemosa (Labill. Nov. Hoi. 
i. p. 100, t. 128). 

XVII. LxTHRACEiB. 

74. Ammannia Amtralasicay\ F. Muell. ; annual, glabrous ; stem 
erect, simple or branched, square; leaves ovate- or linear-oblong, 
blunt, with a dilated base clasping ; cymes axillary, on very short pe- 
duncles, or rarely the flowers solitary in the axils ; calyces cup-shaped, 
with four very short acute teeth and four indistinct ones alternating 
with them; petals four, nearly lanceolate, flavescent, very soon falling 
off; stamens four; capsule globose, extremely thin, one-celled. 

Hab. On boggy places, periodically under water, along the Eivers 
Murray, Darling, and Murrumbidgee. 

* Myriophyllum integrifoUum, Hook, fil., Mora of Tasmania. — Ed. 
t Apparently an Asiatic species, though not A, multifiora. — ^Ed. 
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The first species discovered in Australia, bearing affinity to A. mulr 
iifiora from East India, and to A, pusilla from South Africa ; differing 
from both already in the colour of the petals. 

XVIII. MYKTACBiE. 

75. Yerticordia (Sect. Euverticordia) IFUhelmii, F. Mnell. ; quite 
smooth; leaves crowded, Unear-semiterete, at last triquetrous, very 
short mucronate; corymbs terminal, compound; bracteoles distinct, 
without ribs, awnless, caducous ; tube of the calyx ovate-bell-shaped ; 
lobes of the limb with from three to five capillary, naked, simple seg- 
ments; petals glabrous, perfectly entire; sterile stamens extremely 
minute, linear-subulate, glabrous, undivided; style exserted, nearly 
straight, bearded at the extremity. 

Hab. On limestone ridges at Boston Point, C. WUhdm. 

This exceedingly pretty little bush forms one of the systematic links 
between the flora of South and Western Australia. It is accompanied 
by Myoporum parvifolium, Dodonaa humilis, PhyUanthuB cygnorum, 
Templetonia reiiisa, and other Western Australian plants, but appears 
to be the only species of this charming and numerous genus which 
reaches so far east. The simple lobes of the calyx distinguish it at 
once from all others, except F. Lehmanni^ habraniha^ and umbellata, 
and these belong to a different section of the genus. 

76. KxmzeR pomi/era, F. Muell. ; procumbent; branchlets glabrous 
or with the calyces velvety ; leaves crowded, spreading, coriaceous, im- 
perforated, either cordate or ovate-roundish or lanceolate-ovate, termi- 
nated iu a recurved short point, glabrous or puberulous, indistinctly 
five-nerved, veined, with flat scabrous margin ; flowers few in a head, 
terminal, white; bracts roundish; bracteoles broad-ovate, all velvety 
on the back, shorter than the calyx-tube; filaments long, exserted; 
petals nearly twice as long as the deltoid segments of the calyx ; fruit 
nearly globose, somewhat baccate, slightly downy, with three cells ; 
ripe seeds perfectly even, shining. 

Hab. On the sandy shores and on rocks at St. Vincent's Gulf and 
Rivoli Bay. 

The fleshy fruit is edible, and called native apple by the South Aus- 
tralian colonists. The plant is in some degree allied to Kunzea recurva 
and R. Schaueri. 

77. Kunzea pedumularis^ F. Muell.; erect, glabrous or rarely 
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downy ; leaves crowded, coriaceous, perforated* by oil-glands, linear or 
oblong-lanceolate, acute, one-nerved ; flowers white, axiUary, solitary, 
stalked, crowded below the summit of the branches or forming termi- 
nal corymbs ; bracts downy, lanceolate-linear, deciduous ; petals twice 
as long as the deltoid segments of the calyx and half as long as the 
stamens ; capsule with three, four, or five cells, immersed in the dry 
campanulate calyx ; ripe seeds hardly shining, reticulate. 

Hab. At the foot of the Australian Alps, on the banks of rivers and 
rivulets. 

Leaves and flowers similar to those of K, cartfoUa, fruit smaller and 
nearly campanulate, its stalk sometimes of thrice the length of the 
calyx. 

78. Camphyromyrtus pluriflora,* F. MueU. ; leaves spreading, lan- 
ceolate-linear or oblong-lanceolate, acutish, awnless, with flat, perfectly 
entire margin; peduncles generally three-flowered. 

Hab. On the banks of the Tambo, on the Snowy Hiver, and on 
several of its tributaries. 

79. Camphyromyrtus crenulatayf F. Muell. ; leaves spreading, ovate 
or obovate-oblong, blunt, with flat, densely and unequally crenulated 
margin ; peduncles one- to three-flowered. 

Hab. On springs and rivulets of the Buffalo Eanges. 

80. Leptospermum brevipes, F. Muell. ; branchlets glabrous or in a 
young state somewhat silky ; leaves flat, oblong-lanceolate, very short- 
pointed, glabrous, three-nerved, full of oil-dots; flowers solitary or 
twin, axillary or on very short branchlets, terminal ; pedicels and ca- 
lyces grey, silky-pubescent, the former as long or longer than the 
latter; lobes of the calyx pubescent, persistent, lanceolate; capsule 
depressed, five-celled. 

Hab. Generally a companion of Kunzea peduncularis, to which it 
bears more resemblance in habit than to any of its congeners, being 
quite anomalous in producing very conspicuous flower-stalks. It ranks 
nearest to X. divaricatum, 

81. Lhotzkya genethylloideay F. MueU. ; flowers terminal, nearly ca- 
pitate ; leaves crowded, exstipulate, spreading, petiolate, without sti- 
pules, tetragonal, at length above flattening, subobtuse, as well as the 

♦ This is Harmogia virgaUtt Scliauer. — Ed. 

t Agrees better with the generic character of Harmogia than that of Cawj^hyro- 
mtftius. — ^Ed. 
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twigs and the tube of the calyx hirtellous ; bracteoles shorter than the 
pentagonal tube of the calyx, connate to the middle and apiculate by 
the excurring cariua. 

Hab. In rocky, arid declivities of the Grampians, the Serra, and 
Victoria ranges. 

Var. P, glabra ; dwarf; leaves almost smooth. 
Hab. On the subalpine summit of Mount William. 
I do not hesitate to refer to this species OenethyllU alpesiris of 
Lindley (in Mitchell, Three Expeditions, vol. ii. p. 178), described 
from specimens collected by Sir Thomas Mitchell on Mount William. 
These specimens, transmitted to Professor Lindley, were probably not 
well developed, being gathered in the month of June. Examining the 
plant last year in the month of November, I became convinced that it 
belongs to the genus Lhotzkya, I have not retained the specific name 
alpestriSy as the plant occurs most abundantly on the lower parts of 
those mountains, and in localities much exposed to the hot north- 
westerly winds. 

XIX. CUCUEBITACE^. 

82. Cucurbita micraniha, F. Muell. ; stems prostrate, angulose, 
simple, as well as the petioles strigosely asperous ; leaves subcordate, 
with five short, blunt, dentato-sinuate or incised lobes, on both sides 
hirtello-asperous, on the margin and beneath along the nerves densely 
strigulose ; tendrils short, undivided ; peduncles axillary, filiform, fas- 
ciculate, much shorter than the petiole, with the calyx pubescent; 
flowers monoecious ; berries globose, even, smooth, many-seeded. 

Hab. On the sandy-loamy banks of the Murray, sometimes washed 
by the floods. 

The fruit might, on account of its intense bitterness, perhaps be 
substituted for Colocynth. 

XX. PORTULACEiE. 

83. MoUugo Nov(B'Hollandi(je, F. Muell. ; stems numerous, pros- 
trate, dichotomous ; leaves pseudo-verticillate, unequal, spathulate- 
lanceolate, at the top indistinctly serrulate, finally glabrescent, young 
ones together with the branches woolly-pubescent ; flowers triandrous, 
pseudo-verticillate ; sepals blunt, a little longer than the ovate capsule 
and about equal in length to the pedicel ; seeds reniform-ovate, shi- 
ning-brown, densely seriato-granulate. 
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Hab. On the sandy, sometimes inundated, banks of the Morray. 
This presents the first Australian species of this genus, and must be 
systematicaUy placed next to M, hiria, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

XXI. Paronychie^. 

84. Mniarum sinffuliflorum, F. Muell. {ScleratUhus mniaroides, F. 
Muell. collect.) ; stems csespitose, somewhat flaccid ; leaves upright or 
little patent, as well as the branches smooth, leevigate ; peduncles one- 
flowered, at the top bibracteate ; calyx turgid, five-cleft. 

Hab. On bare rocks at the summit of the Cobboras Mountains, 
6000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Easily to be distinguished by the above notes from M. biflorum (M, 
fasciculatum, E. Br., S. Mniarum, F. Muell.), the only known species, 
and like this varying in the length of the peduncles. By the con- 
stantly five-cleft calyx of this kind, Mniarum becomes so closely allied 
to Scleranthus, that hardly any objection can be raised against the con- 
junction of the two genera. 

XXII. CUNONIACEiE. 

85. Bauera seml^lora* F. Muell. ; hirsute ; leaves lanceolate or sub- 
ovate, generally entire ; flowers axillary and terminal, sessile, pseudo- 
verticillate ; calyces to the middle eight-deft, with subulate-lanceolate 
or linear segments, and with a slightly ribbed obconico-cylindrical tube ; 
petals purple ; stamens about twelve ; anthers oblong-ovate, emarginate, 
black. 

Hab. On the rocky, subalpine summit of Mount William, and thence 
descending along the rivulets into the valleys. 

Flowers larger and of a much deeper colour than in Bauera Billar- 
dieri, 

XXIII. UMBELLIFEE^.f 

86. Hydrocotyle ^feroca/7?a, F. Muell.; subglabrous; stems creep- 
ing; leaves orbicular-reniform, indistinctly five- to seven-lobed, crenu- 
late-repand ; stipules broad, membranaceous, not fringed ; petioles 
longer than the downy, solitary peduncle; umbels generally many- 

* Not different from B, rubioides, Andr. — Ed. 

t Two other Umbellifera, Dichopetalum ranunculaceum and Microsciadium cu- 
neifolium, are described by Dr. Mueller at Vol. VII. of this Work. — Ed. 
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flowered, nearly capitate ; fruits didymo-obcordate, much compressed, 
broad-winged, even, with a rib on each side of the mericarps. 

Hab. From Mount Disappointment to the Ovens Biver, on rivulets. 

Allied both to H, peduncularis and pleheja. Sometimes viviparous. 

87. Hydrocotyle fferaniifolia, F. Muell. ; subglabrous ; stems long, 
diffused, lax, partially rooting ; leaves three- to five-parted, the lower 
opes peltate; segments of all divaricate, ovate or linear-lanoeolate, 
grossly and unequally serrate or lobed, gradually narrowed into the 
apex, cuneate at the base ; stipules membranaceous, fringed ; petioles 
shorter than the thread-like, sometimes divided, peduncles; umbels 
many-flowered; pedicels capillary, much longer than the flowers; fruits 
kidney-shaped, didymous, compressed ; mericarps winged at the back, 
with a rib on each side, and a semicordate excavation at the commis- 
sura. 

Hab.. In moist valleys of Mount Disappointment, of the Dandenong 
Banges, and thence to the western part of Gipps' Land. 
Its systematic position is near H, quinquehba, 

88. Pozoa fragoaeay F. Muell. {Fragom hydrocofylea, F. Mueller, 
coll.) ; glabrous ; rhizome thick, creeping, with numerous long fibres ; 
stems very short, prostrate ; leaves herbaceous, long-petiolate, orbicu- 
lar-reniform, net-veined, divided scarcely to the middle into five to nine 
crenulate lobes ; stipules broad, membranous, torn ; umbels sessile on 
the base of the petiole or pedunculate, capitate, generally many- 
flowered; leaflets of the involucre five to eight, connate, lanceolate, 
with a few setaceous lobes ; teeth of the calyx deltoid-ovate, somewhat 
acuminate, nearly acute; petals greenish; carpels ovate, compressed 
on the back, with five hardly prominent ribs, strongly contracted at 
the axis. 

Hab. Under the shade of rocks on the highest tops of the Munyang 
Mountains, but of rare occurrence; 6000 feet. 

I assigned to this plant a place in the genus Pozoa, on account of 
the great resemblance with Pozoa reniformis, P, Ranunculus, and P. 
trtfoliaia, but cannot suppress my opinion that Pozoa and Azorella 
rank only as groups of one large and polymorphous genus, namely, 
Fragosa. 

89. Dimetopia (Sect. EHosciadium) eriocarpa, F. Muell.; dwarf, 
downy ; leaflets of the involucre as long as the rays of the fruit-bearing 
umbel, narrow-lanceolate or linear ; mericarps equal to each other, on 
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either side nigulose and covered all over with a thidc, white, woolly 
tomentum. 

Hab. On hairen stony ridges near Cadnaka, in the neighbourhoocl 
of Lake Torrens. 

90. Seseli (Sect. Eme^eli) aliens, F. Muell.; glabrous, glaucous; 
stems several, generally decumbent, herbaceous, simple, from a peren- 
nial root ; petioles with an ample vagina ; radical leaves simply pinna- 
tisected ; segments trapezoid, trifid or the upper ones cuneate, all in 
front deeply and acutely toothed, often ladniated ; leaves oi the stem 
from one to three, pinnatisected ; rays of the umbel four to five, un- 
equal, furrowed, glabrous ; bracts one to three ; bracteoles several, both 
setaceous ; fruit glabrous, truncate-ovate, with veiy prominent ribs. 

Hab. On the gravelly borders of alpine rivulets and springs in the 
Munyang Mountains ; 5-6000 feet. 

The want of ripe fruit of this plant leaves some doubt about its true 
generic position. It is unquestionably allied to Sesdi Harveyanus, 

91. Seseli (Sect. Euseseli) Harveyanus^ F. Muell.; glabrous; stems 
several, erect, herbaceous, simple, from a perennial root; petioles of 
the stem with an ample vagina; radical leaves pinnatisected; upper 
segments lanceolate- or broad-linear, undivided, gradually pointed ; the 
lower ones to the middle or nearly to the base two- or three-deit or 
again pinnatisected ; leaves of the stem simply pinnatisected or un- 
divided ; umbel with four to eight unequal, angulate, glabrous rays, 
and with a solitary or without a bract ; bracteoles one to three, linear- 
setaceous, unmargined, sometimes wanting; fruit glabrous, oblong, 
somewhat compressed, with sharp prominent ribs and solitary vittes in 
the interstices. 

Hab. In alpine and subalpine meadows from the Gobboras to the 
Munyang Mountains ; 4-5000 feet. 

Not dissimilar to SeneU FaUani from Russia, offering a new and 
unexpected connecting link between the Australian plants and those of 
northern countries, since the genus was very scantily hitherto repre- 
sented in the southern hemisphere, and quite unknown ini Australia. 
The whole plant is of sweetish aromatic taste, reminding of Fennel and 
garden Chervil, and might, I think, be cultivated to advantage. 

92. Gingidium glaeiak, F. Muell.; dioecious; stem robust; leaves 
rigid, in outline almost ovate, bi- or tripinnated; segments hardly 
spreading, broad-linear, undivided, acute, mucronate, streaked, as well 
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tlie ncUi diannelled and tnnsfenely iiticiilated; umbeb numy-n^ifid; 
onpdt o(|iialf lemitoiotd. 

Hab. In the highar ngfami of the Anitialian Alpe ; not nre ; 
6-7000 feet. 

The etnnge zigid foliage attiBeta the notioe of all traTellen who 
hftTO penetiated into iheae monntaina. 

98. Gingidinm m^fUe^fillkm^ F. MnelL; diteoioQa; karea i%id, 
undifidedy elongate-lineer» articolated, peifoetlj Uunt, aomewhat dian- 
ndled; lower nmbda few-n^ed, anpported by an undivided, laige. nn 
gfaiatedleaf. 

Hab. In moist* graaqr* aobalpine meadowa, firam Moont WdHngton 
to the Mnnjang Hbuntaina. 

It la eerUdnJtjr Teiy singnlar that the species of Jmrnkme or Qmgi^ 
dmm shotdd be all endemic. Their sMIdng feature is highly defeloped 
by gigantio speoies in Gampbell'a and Anokland's Ishnds, leappeara by 
nnmerona distinct forms in New Keaknd, but is wanting in Taanumia. 

XXIV. Abaliaobjb. 

94. Panax img¥djfoUMit F. MneQ.; fimtioose, unarmed* glabroua; 
leaTCs simply or bipinnate; leaflets spreading^ camulent, in three to 
seven pairs, oUong-linear, perfectly entire or sometimes igain dia« 
sected, almost veinless, opaque, above dark green, beneath pale ; umbels 
distant in the panide, pedunculate, many-flowered; calyx obsoletely 
toothed ; styles two, reflexed at the extremity. 

Hab. Dispersed through the mountains from Dandenong and Mount 
Macedon to the Buffalo Bauges, and through a great part of Gipps' 
Land. 

The berries are bluish-white, like those of the following species, but 
somewhat smaller. 

96. Panax dendroides, F. Muell. ; arborescent, unarmed, smooth ; 
leaves simply or bipinnate ; leaflets in five to seven pairs, lanceolate, 
acute, entire, opaque, beneath paler, above with prominent veins ; um- 
bels many-flowered, forming a divaricate panicle, which is of equal 
length with the leaves; calyx with five short teeth; styles two, re- 
flexed from the base. 

Hab. Not rare in the valleys of the southern and eastern ranges of 

this Colony. 

{To be continued.) 
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On DuTTONiA, a new Qenus of Myoporineae from South Australia ; 
by Dr. F. Muellek, Government Botanist for the Colony of Yic- 
toria. 

(Plate I.) 

DUTTONIA.* 

Gen, Char, Calyx profunde 5-partitus, persistens ; laciniis patentibus, 
lineari-subulatis. CorolUe intus dense barhatce tubus brevis, cylin- 
dricus ; faux ampliata ; limbus bilabiatus, labio supero acute biden- 
tato, infero tiipartito. Stamina didynama, inclusa, filamentis 2 supra 
coroUffi basin insertis, 2 cseteris brevioribus ; anthera biloculares, 
loculis divaricatis. Siyliu simplex, glaber, stamina superans, apice 
uncinatus. Ovarium oblongum, 2-4-loculare, loculis 2 fertilibus ; 
ovulis solitariis, apice loculi pendulis. Capsula oblonga, obtusissima, 
leviter compressa, calyce brevior, bilocularis, loculis incomplete bi- 
locellatis. Semina in locellis solitaria, linearia. — Frutex ora men- ' 
dionaUs NovsB-Hollandi©, facie Eriostemonis gracilis. 

1. Duttonia yibbifolia, Ferd. Mueller. 

Hab. In montibus petrceis juxta rivulum " Mount Barker Creek" (Co- 
lonise "South Australia"). — ^Anth. vere. 

Frutex hirtellus v. puberuius, patentim ramosus, ramis tenuibus tere- 
tibus, ramulis subbirtellis. Folia altema, demum decidua, iineari- 
oblonga, subacuta, puberula, plano-convexa, coriaceo-carnosa, enervia, 
sessilia, sed non decurrentia, ramulis appressa, 1^-2''' ionga, scabra, 
supra impressa, subtus convexa, tuberculis confluentibus distinctisve 
gibba, iis igitur Eriostemonia gracilis et halmaturorum non absi- 
milia. Flores axillares, sessiles. Calyda ladnia e latiore basi te- 
nuissimse, 2'" longse, patentim recurvatse. Corolla calycem duplo 
superans, extus et prope basin intus glabriuscula, lobi labii supe- 
rioris fere deltoidei vix lineam longi. Capsula ad apicem valde 
compressa, 2-3'" Ionga, glabriuscula, indehiscens ? 
Plate I. Fig. 1, leaves ; 2, portion of branch, leaves, and flower ; 

3, flower laid open ; 4, stamen ; 5, immature fruit : — all magnified. 



* "Duttonia^ Sonder, antea in Linnsea, xxv. p. 409, divulgata, sed jam anno 1851 
descripta, Dimorphplepidi jure prioritatis subjungenda est. 

VOL. VIII. . L 
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Baham-bog (Bolax glebaria, Gomm.) ; by Sir W. J. HooKSB» K.H., 
F.R.A. and L.S. 

Among the most remarkable of plants peculiar to tbe Polar and sub- 
polar regions of the Southern hemisphere, will undoubtedly rank the 
Bolax glebariay first discovered by Commerson in Tierra del Fuego ; 
in Grood Success Bay by Banks and Solander; by Mr. Webster in 
Staten Land ; by Dr. J. D. Hooker in Hermite Island ; and by Per- 
netty, Gaudichaud, and D'Urville in the Falklands, where it is fa- 
miliarly known to the English settlers under the name of ** Balsam- 
bog/* but is called " Gtommier" by the French voyagers. It is also 
in great perfection in Patagonia, and even on the Andes of Peru and 
Bolivia, according to Dr. Weddell. In 1764, when the French formed 
an establishment on the Falkland Isles, the Abb^ Pemetty, the histo- 
rian of the voyage, speaks thus of the face of the countiy on the first 
landing : — " Deceived by distance, we had expected to find a perfectly 
dry and barren country ; but no sooner had we set foot on terra firman 
than we saw everywhere a tufted herb, a foot or a foot and a half and 
more high, growing even upon the loftier hills, which we had great 
difficulty in ascending^ from the obstacle which this plant opposed to 
our progress. Our fatigue was excessive. There were no tracks among 
this herb, which appears to have vegetated there since the foundation 
of the world. We broke into the decaying masses formed by it, up to 
our knees ; and the soil beneath, nearly black, was but the vegetable 
detritus of the decayed shoots of successive years, which felt elastic 
under the feet in consequence of the interwoven roots. . . . Luckily 
we had provided ourselves with small sealed bottles of brandy and a 
few ship-biscuits, which proved of great use in supporting our strength 
under the heat and fatigue which we endured." 

Pernetty, a few days after, speaks of the resinous qualities of this 
herb ; and its abundance upon a little island, which they afterwards 
named lie BruUe, because the Commander of the expedition, M. de 
Bougainville, ordered fire to be set to these plants, " pour rendre plus 
facile le defrichement des terres," notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of M. Pernetty, who represented that " tout le pays etant convert de 
foin, le feu gagneroit de proche en proche, peut-etre meme toute la 
surface de la Tei-re-ferme, s'il n'etoit pas arrete par quelques rivieres ; 
que d'ailleurs ce feu detruiroit tout le gibier." The fire was repeated 
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ou the mainland, and "lea Gt)mmier8" continued burning for some 
days. The new colonists afterwards made a better use of these great 
billocks of vegetable resin, as fuel in cooking their provisions. 

The nineteenth chapter of this interesting voyage is devoted to the 
^' Natural History of the Islands ;'' and the very first object noticed, 
and described with remarkable accuracy for one who makes no preten- 
sions to a scientific acquaintance with the works of Nature, is this 
plant. " The productions of the soil," he says, " are amongst the first 
olq'ects which attract a physical traveller on landing on the lies Ma- 
looines [the French name for the Falklands]. There are, on the heights, 
massy green lumps, or hummocks, sometimes rising three feet and 
more above the soil. I studied attentively one of these hillocks, and 
I observed that there exuded a resinous gum, at first white when it is 
soft, bat amber-coloured when dry. I collected several grains, and 
found them to yield an odour at least as strong and as aromatic as that 
of incense ; but, at the time, I could not determine the precise relation- 
ship this exudation bore to other known resins or gums. I brought 
away with me about the weight of a * demi-gros' in drops, some ai the 
size of a round pea, others as large as a kidney-bean ; and on my re- 
turn to the ship I exposed some on the point of a knife to the flame of 
a candle. The substance blazed like a fine resin, exhaling an agreeable 
odour, and depositing a black oil, which was not inflammable, and 
which, when cold, became hard and brittle. I tried in vain to dis- 
solve this oil in water, and was hence led to consider that it would 
make an excellent varnish. M. Frontgousse, surgeon of the ' Sphinx,' 
having collected Aome of this gum, imagined from the odour and from 
the taste that it was gum ammoniac ; and on comparing the two, we 
found the same taste and the same smell, and the same residuum on 
burning. The odour is so permanent on the fingers, that during the 
whole of that and the following day I could not remove it, though I 
washed my hands repeatedly, and even with salt-water. In 8pirits-K)f- 
wine this gum-resin dissolves only partially, and tinges the spirit with 
the colour of amber : what remains becomes spongy, and bums as be- 
fore it was dissolved : the third residuum does not dissolve in water ; 
aquafortis has no effect upon it. 

" These hummocks are formed hy one single plani, which throws out 
light spongy stems, whose lower foliage gradually decays, like that of 
a Palm. The leaf is cut into three segments (accurately represented 
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in a very rude figure) ; it is of the size of the Water Purslane, but of a 
fine green colour. These leaves are much crowded all round the stem, 
and each is slightly umbilicated in the centre. Collectively these tufts 
form, at the apex of the branch, a kind of depressed pyramid, composed 
of leaves placed close to each other in an imbricated manner, like the 
scales of an artichoke. [The Abba's bird's-eye view of the apex of a 
branch is also correctly rather than elegantly figured.] 

" From the heart or centre, and firom the torn edges of the leaves, or 
if they are only chafed, or at seasons when the plant is surcharged with 
resinous liquor, this gum-resin exudes, and congeals in the air. When 
the plant is cut or torn, or merely rubbed on the surface, a white, creamy, 
and. viscid substance flows, which sticks to the fingers like glue, and is 
very adhesive. 

** The interior of these hummocks is hollow, the crust or surface sup- 
ported, as it were, by the stems and the branches, of which the leaves, 
not exposed to the air, are brown and decayed ; BometimeB other pUmU 
vegetate in the interior of this vault, emerge into daylight through the 
mass, and flourish above it. When these lumps are perfect, they are 
very firm and solid, so as not only to bear a man seated upon them, 
but the whole weight of a man in walking over them ; nevertheless a 
sudden and violent kick of the foot easily breaks into this hollow, and 
with the hand large masses may be wrenched away. The broken roots 
and stems also yield the same white resin, which flows from the wounds 
like the milky juice of an Euphorbia." 

Lastly, towards the close of the same chapter, after describing other 
plants, M. Pernetty reverts to his favourite Gommiers, in connection 
with a kind of Heather, evidently the red-fruited Crowherry (Empetrum 
rubrum). " It is found very commonly growing out of the Gommiera, 
in such a manner as to lead to the belief that it is a branch (or tuft) 
of the same plant, with different leaves, and bearing (scarlet) fruit." — 
"This Gommier is only green upon the surface, because the leaves 
scarcely exceed a quarter of a line in length; they are, so to say, 
glued together and arranged in a rose-shaped manner. The flower so 
much resembles the seed-vessel as easily to deceive one. This capsule 
very much resembles that of Anise, but it is * d'un gris de terre.' I 
have seen hummocks of this plant more than ten feet in their \videst 
diameter, and four and a half feet in height ; ordinarily they assume a 
nearly spherical form, but the largest have the form of a potato cut 
through the middle." 
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Probably the Abb^ Pernetty, though likening the small fruit to that 
of the Anise, had not the most distant conception that it belonged to 
the same Natural Family, viz. the UmbelMfera ; the habit, aspect (or 
port) of the plant being so exceedingly unlike any Umbellifer of the 
northern hemisphere. Some of the densely-tufted alpine Saxifrages, 
with divided leaves, have more the appearance of this singular produc- 
tion, but on a very small scale. From a sketch made by Dr. Hooker 
on the spot, there is a woodcut, published in Sir James Boss's ' Voyage 
to the Southern Seas,' vol. ii. p. 803 ; and that is, as far as we know, 
the first and only figure* which represents a group of these plants in 
sUu : and the most accurate representation of a small portion of a hum- 
mock, and its botanical analysis, are those given in the ' Icones Plan- 
tarum,' vol. v. tab. 492 ; by which it will be seen that this huge plant, 
when in its original and most perfect state, namely, with root, stem, 
flower, and fruit, is yet among the smallest of the Natural Family Um' 
belUfera ; and that the great bulk of these large specimens is due to 
the successive prolongations of the apices at the surface of hummock, 
all rising from one original root. The 'Flora Antarctica' of Dr. 
Hooker, again, enumerates all the synonyms of the plant : so that we 
have no need to oflFer a scientific description of it on the present occa- 
sion. It will be more to our purpose to oflfer an extract from the most 
recent author on the subject, in the work last mentioned fvol. ii. p. 286). 

" Long before the Falkland Islands were colonized, from Britain," 
says Dr. Hooker, '' the present plant had excited considerable curiosity, 
by the remarkable mode of growth it there assumes, and its forming a 
feature in the landscape, that strikes the most casual observer. Now 
that these islands have been annexed formally to the British dominions, 
the Bolax^ or BaUam-hog, assume a still greater interest. In whatever 
portion of this country the voyager may land, he cannot proceed far 
along the beach without entering groves of Tuaaac or Tussock (Tussac- 
grass, Dactylis caspitosa), whose leaves often wave over his head ; nor 
turn his steps inland without seeing, scattered over the ground, huge, 
almost spherical, hillocks, of a pale, dirty yellow-green colour and uni- 
form surface, so hard that one may break the knuckles on them. If 
the day be warm, a faint aromatic smell is perceived in their neighbour- 
hood, and drops or tears of a viscid white gum are seen to flow from 

♦ Copied, and coloured to the fimcy of the artist ("/. C, Frank del. et lith"), 
in the ' Popular G^eogn^hy of Plants/ lately pnhlished. 
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various parts of this vegetable mass. The plants stand ap^ from one 
another, varying from two to four feet in height, and though often he- 
mispherical, are at times mudi broader than high, and from eight to 
ten feet wide in the greatest diameter. The very old ones begin to 
decay near the ground, where a crumbling away oommenoes all round ; 
and having but a narrow, attachment, they resemble immense balls or 
spheres, laid upon the earth. Upon dose examination, each mass is 
found to be herbaceous throughout, the outer coat formed of innume- 
rable little shoots, rising to the same height, covered with imbricated 
leaves, and so densely packed that it is even difficult to cut out a por- 
tion with a knife, while the surface is of such uniformity that lichens 
sometimes spread over it, and other plants vegetate on its surface, in 
the occasional holes or decayed places. 

" If at a very early period a young plant of the Belax be removed 
and inspected internally, the origin of these great balls may be traced ; 
for each of them, however large, is the product of a single seed, and 
the result of many, perhaps hundreds of years' growth. In a young 
state, the plant is furnished with a very long, slender, perpendicular 
root> like a whip-lash, that penetrates the soil, producing at its summit 
two or three small branching stems, which divide again and again, 
radiating regularly from the centre, instead of being prolonged verti- 
cally ; these send out lateral shoots from their apices, and in such num- 
bers that the mass is rendered very dense, and by the time the plant has 
acquired the diameter of a foot, it is quite smooth and convex on the 
surface. The solitary root has become evidently insufficient for the 
wants of the mass of individuals, which are now nourished by fibrous 
radicles, proceeding from below the leaves, and deriving nutriment 
from the quantity of vegetable matter which the decayed foliage of the 
lower part of the stems and older branches affords. The species yields 
a gum, which is white when oozing from the stems and leaves, but soon 
turns red-brown on drying. It has been used as an application to cuts 
and other lesions with apparent effect." 

Living, or dead and dried, it could not but be desirable that so re- 
markable a vegetable production should be brought to England ; but 
all our attempts to procure it were in vain till the present time (Pe-. 
bruary, 1855), when the late Governor of the islands, George Rennie, 
Esq., had the extreme kindness, and with no small labour and expense, 
to bring home with him a very fine specimen for the museum of the 
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Boyal Gardens, Kew, and in the most perfect state of preservation. At 
the niilway station this single box, with its solitary specimen (inclading 
the soft packing materials, filamentous Lichens,) was fonnd to weigh 
547 lbs. Deducting the strong case, 284 lbs., and the soft packing, 
10 lbs., we have 303 lbs. as the actual weight of the specimen. It 
was an interesting occupation for stay-at-home travellers to witness 
the opening of the case. The very packing-stuff had charms for the 
Ciyptogamic botanist, consisting, as just observed, of the filamentous 
Lichens of the country ; they consisted of noble specimens of the 
Umea melaxantka, Ach. (figured in Hook. Bot. Misc. vol. i. p. 15, tab. S, 
under the name of Usnea dpkacelata, Br., a species both Arctic and Ant- 
arctic, and inhabiting the higher mountains of the Andes even under 
the Equator), several states of the nbiquitous Usnea barhata and piicata, 
together with many remarkable varieties of RamaUna scopulorum, seve- 
rally in oopions fructification ; and no better package could possibly 
have been employed. They retained a certain degree of moisture, were 
soft and elastic, not in the least disposed to heat or decay ; all looked 
as fresh and as bright-coloured as if- they had been that day gathered 
from their native rocks, — a lesson for those' who have occasion to pack 
many living plants for long voyages. 

' On the removal of the Lichens the hummock of the Bolax gleharia 
came fully into view, exactly corresponding with the general descrip- 
tions extracted above from the writings of the Abb^ Pemetty and Dr. 
Hooker; its broad base rested firmly on the bottom of the box: it 
required fonr men to remove it. Its shape is an irregular hemisphere, 
% feet high, Z\ feet broad in its greatest diameter ; the circumference 
at the base 10 feet; and it measured from side to side, carrying the 
line over the summit, 6 feet 3 inches. Externally it forms a compact, 
nearly even crust, consisting of the stellated or rosulated ultimate 
shoots of the plant, so clos^y packed that not a pin's breadth of 
vacancy can be perceived between them. Beneath is a cavity, how 
deep we know not, occupied by decayed vegetable matter, the detritus 
of former years, root and stem and leaves, — a perfectly black soft 
mould-. This has not only afforded nutriment to the surviving limbs 
of the parent plant, but to a foreigner also ; for, exactly as described 
by Pemetty, there has emerged from the side of the crust, near the 
base, a very fine specimen of the Empelrum rubrum (an exact represen- 
tative of our northern Craneberry, Empetrum nigrum, only bearing red 
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instead of black berries), a tuft a foot in length ; and from the very 
summit of the Botox rises another specimen of Empetrum^ forming a 
crest to the hummock. 

The specimen is accompanied by a bottle filled with the gum-resin, 
in its present state of a dirty amber-colour, odorous, firm, but mode- 
rately soft, and very adhesive, becoming fluid with heat. 

We should do injustice to Mr. Bennie did we not also acknowledge his 
attempts to bring home young living specimens of this rarity. Several 
were placed in a Wardian case and carefully attended to on the deck 
of the vessel, and conveyed safely as far as the latitude of Portugal ; 
when such a storm came on as swept the decks of every movable ob- 
ject, and compelled the Captain to put, in distress, into Lisbon, whence 
the Governor, with the remainder of his treasures, soon proceeded 
in the mail-steamer to England. Mr. Eennie has set a good example 
for his successors to follow ; and as the Eoyal Gardens now possess 
living plants of the Tumqc Gras8 and the Antarctic Beeches from the 
high southern latitudes ; the African Teak from the interi(»r of Sierra 
Leone; the Rice-paper, from Formosa; the JTaX'Palms and Fhjfte- 
lepkasy from South America ; the Ouvirandra fenestralis, from Mada- 
gascar, etc., — plants almost despaired of in former years, — so we are 
sure some kind friend will ere long supply us with vegetating speci- 
mens of Bolax glebaria. 

A box separate from the one above mentioned, brought to us also 
by Mr. Rennie, contains museum specimens of the following rare and 
very remarkable Seaweeds, peculiar to those southern latitudes : — 1. 
D'Urvillaa Harveyi^ Hook. fil. (Fl. Antarct. vol. ii. p. 456, tab. 165 and 
166); 2. Lessonia fuscescenSy Bory (Hook. Fl. Antarct. vol. ii. p. 457, tab. 
167, 168, and 171); our stems below branching at the top, measure 
12 feet in length; this seaweed grows upright and forms submarine 
forests with its copious floating foliage. Sections of the stems are 
used for knife-handles by the Gauchos, and become hard and transpa- 
rent like horn. 3, 4. Lessonia nigrescenSy Bory, and X. ovatuy Hook. fil. 
and Harv., — probably too near L. fuscescens. 5. Macrocysiia pyrifera, 
Ag., whose stems are said to attain, at a moderate computation, a 
length of seven hundred feet ! — the longest of any known plant. 
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Herbarium of the Two Bichabds. 
The present possessor of the very extensive Herbarium formed in 
Paris by the talented Claude Louis Richard and his late son, Profes- 
sor Achille Richard, being about to be absent from France for a con- 
siderable length of time on a voyage to America, has come to the 
resolution to dispose of the coUection ; in what pai*ticular manner is 
not yet stated ; but we are requested to announce in our Journal the 
following general list of its contents : — 

1. Herbier ginSraly class^ suivant le ' Genera Plantarum' de A. L. De 
Teysieux, avec un catalogue. 27,150 especes environ. 

2. Herbier de Vile de Cuba, plantes r^lt^ par M. Ramon de la 
Sagra, ayant servi a la publication de la Flore de I'lle de Cuba, par A. 
Richard. 4464 especes environ. 

3. DouMes et triples de V Herbier de Vile de Cuba, 

4. Herbier d*Abymnie, plantes r^olt6es par les Drs. R. G. Dillon 
et A. Petit, ayant servi a la publication de la Flore d'Abyssinie, par A. 
Richard. 7812 especes environ, un grand nombre d'^hantillons. 

5. Herbier de Sin/{fambie, plantes recolt^ par MM. Heudelot et 
Leprieur, plantes ayant servi a la publication de la Flore de Sen^ambie, 
par A. Richard. 900 plantes environ. 

6. Herbier de la Guyanne Franqai^e et des Fetiies Aniilles, plantes 
r^lt^ par Zotns Claude Bichardy accompagn^s de dessins, analyses, 
etc., faits par Z. C Richard, 2664 especes environ, un tres grand 
nombre d'^hantillons. 

7. Plantes de la Guyanne Fran9aise de M. Leprieur, 744 especes. 

8. Plantes du Br^il, provinces de Rio-Janeiro, Minas-Geraes, St. 
Paul, plantes recolt&s par M. Ch. Vauthier. 4050 especes environ. 

9. Plantes de la Nouvelle-Z^ande, du voyage de * T Astrolabe' de M. 
Dumont-D'Urville, ayant servi a la publication des plantes de la Nou- 
velle-Z^lande, par A. Richard. 

10. Herbier des environs de Paris, 12 cartons. Cryptogames, 37 
cartons. 

Plantes franijaises, 600 especes environ. Plantes de Naples et de 
Sicile, 600 especes environ. Plantes de Chine. Plantes de Bourbon 
et de Madagascar, 600 especes environ. Algues marines, un gros paquet. 
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Plantes des Indes. Plantes du Cap de Bonne-Esp&ance, Acacias et 
Proteaceffi de la Nouvelle-HoUande. 

Nota. — Les plantes de TAm^rique du Nord, de Michaux, pabli6es 
par L, C. Bichardy font partie de V Herbter-g^nSral, 
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Geographte Botanique Eaisonn^e, ou Esq^otiHon des Faits prin- 
cipaux et des Lois concemant la' Distribution Q^>graphique des Flanies 
de r^oque actuelle; par M. Alfh. de Candolls, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 

{Continued from p. 64.) 

The second volume of M. de CandoUe's Work opens with a continua- 
tion of the Second Book, which is devoted to Gtographical Botany, as 
contradistinguished from Botanical Geography, and with €lhapter 8, 
which is devoted to the changes that affect the localities inhabited by 
species, or in other words, that affect the distribution of species. The 
subject of Naturalization here holds a prominent place, and M. de 
Candolle commences with defining the term as he understands it. A 
species he considers to be completely naturalized which is found to be, 
to all appearance, in the same relative conditions as the indigenous 
species amongst which it is growing : that is to say, it grows and mul- 
tiplies without the agency of man ; it appears constantly ; it is more 
or less abundant in the localities that suit it ; and it has existed for 
many years, during some of which the climate has been exceptional. 
The proof therefore of a plant being naturalized must rest upon histo- 
rical evidence. 

On the other hand, a plant is not to be considered as naturalized, 
which, when introduced by the agency of man, only propagates itself 
by roots, without ripening its seeds, or at least spreading by means of 
them. To this category the Robinia Pseudacacia, Rhus, and Ailanthus 
belong, in Europe. 

Many difficult questions as to what plants are to be called natural- 
ized, arise from the complexity of the phenomena depending indirectly 
upon man's agency ; thus many species are only known to inhabit cul- 
tivated ground, and other artificial localities, whilst another and a large 
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class are the parasitical Fungi, etc., which infest our cereals, and even 
our chemical infasions, etc. 

The causes of transport are very fully discussed under this Chapter ; 
the obstacles to naturalization ; and the proofs or indications of a spe- 
cies being naturalized. 

Under the same Chapter is included a very able critical article on 
the Naturalized Plants of Great Britain, from an examination of whose 
ofigin and limits M. de CandoUe draws the following conclusions : — 

1. Only about 83 species can, with any tolerable degree of certainty, 
be stated to have become naturalized since the eighteenth century. 

2. Of these 83, 10 are North American. 

3. None of the remaining 73 can be assumed to have been im- 
ported from islands, all being very widely distributed continental spe- 
cies : 23 are not found wild, nor even partially naturalized in those 
parts of the continent which are nearest to England, as Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Western France. 

4. The»23 species, not found on those parts of the Continent nearest 
to England, must all have been introduced by roan, with seeds of 
cereals, garden-plants, or ballast, etc. ; had birds or the winds or cur- 
rents transported them, they would certainly have been found in the 
intermediate countries. 

These species are — 
Arabia Tnrrita, X. Valeriana Pyrenaica, L. Rnmex alpiuus, L. 

DianthoB plmnarius, L. Nardosmia fragrans, Beick. Iris taberosa, L. 
Silene Italica, Fers, Senedo sqoalidus, X. „ xiphioides, £Ar. 

AstrantiA mig'or, X. Petasites albus, Gartn, Crocus vernus, Willd. 

Myrrhis odorata, Scop. Hieraciam aurantiacam. Liliam Martagon, X. 
Lonioera Caprifoliom, X. Cyclamen hedersefolium. Allinm Ampeloprasnid, X. 

„ Xylostenm, X. linaria purpurea, Mill, „ ambiguum, X. 

Affperalft Tanrina, X. Acanthus mollis, X. 

Of this list, 3 have spread from the Botanic Gardens of Cambridge 
and Oxford, namely, Arabia Turrita, Lonicera Capri/oUfim, and Senedo 
squalidus; and the majority of the others are plants that have been 
much cultivated. 

5. Two species are natives of Portugal and the Azores, but are un- 
known in Western France, viz. Sisymbrium polyceratium, L., and Alyssum 
marUimum, L. ; their presence however is not therefore to be attributed 
to the action of winds and currents ; for the iirst is known to be an 
escape, and the second is a very much cultivated plant. 
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6. The 48 remaining species are divided into — ^those cultivated in 
fields, parks, and gardens (29) ; those easily transported in ballast, or 
mixed with other seeds (9) ; and those that are not to be accounted 
for by culture or facility of transport : the list of these latter we shall 
cite, as they give rise to much curious speculation : — 

Geranium Pyrenaicmn, L. Datora Stramonium, L, Veronica Boxbanmii, Ten, 

Sedum dasTphyllum, L, Scrophnlaria yemaUs, L, Laminm macolatam, L. 

„ album, L, Linaria supina, Berf, Euphorbia CypariMias, L.^ 

Pyrethrum Parthenium, L. 

7. Of the whole 70, only one remains, whose existence is very ano- 
malous, the Ononis reclinata: this may have been conveyed by cur- 
rents or birds, but M. de Candolle inclines to the supposition that it 
was more probably introduced by man. 

8. The 10 North American species are aU garden-plants, or other- 
wise certainly introduced by man's agency. 

9. The majority of the naturalized plants inhabit the South of Eng- 
land. 

10. Of the 83 species, 19 are annual, 8 biennial, 52 have perennial 
roots only, and 4 are woody-stemmed. 

11. The Dicotyledons bear a greater proportion to the Monocotyle- 
dons amongst the naturalized than they do amongst the indigenous 
species. 

12. The proportion of species with a pappose seed is very small. 

13. One aquatic alone is included in the list {Anachark AUinaatrum), 

14. The absence of saline plants is most remarkable. 

15. There is but one Leguminous plant; though the seeds of that 
Order are so easily preserved, and so many species grow in the parts 
of the Continent very near to England. 

16. The greater number are found on old walls or in very artificial 
localities. 

17. The number of naturalized species has been increased by 55 
since the publication of Eay's 'Synopsis,' by Dillenius, in 1724; of 
this number, 19 have been introduced since the year 1800. 

18. Within the last 3000 years it appears that, while man has been 
directly instrumental in introducing species, it is very doubtful if the 
winds, currents, or birds have imported one during that long period ; 
certain it is, that these causes have introduced no alpine, aquatic, or 
woody plant. 
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A long and extremely interesting article is devoted to the naturaliza- 
tion of plants imported from great distances into different parts of the 
world, as Europe, the United States, India, etc. ; but it is impossible, 
within our limits, to go into this. With regard to the tropical and 
subtropical species especially, the limits of the species are often so 
disputed, that the data upon which the arguments are founded have a 
different value in the opinions of different naturalists ; for that special 
kiiowledge of all the conditions, physical and others, under which the 
plants are found in countries with which the author is not intimately 
acquainted, being necessarily wanting, he is obliged to rely upon 
sources of information of extremely different value. That some of our 
own best local botanists differ as to the indigenous or exotic origin of 
many of our common English plants, is notorious ; but the wrong con- 
clusions that must arise from this source of inevitable error, are, thanks 
to M. de Candolle's greater general acquaintance with European botany 
and with the physical features of Europe and its flora, considerably 
reduced. The lists given, and the discussions that accompany them, 
are however of the greatest value, not only from the immense amount 
of valuable information brought together, but from the skilful manner 
in which they are arranged for analysis. Upon such a subject, an 
author can, in the present state of knowledge, be a pioneer only, and 
as such, M. de CandoUe has here done his duty admirably. 

Under the discussion upon tropical plants which are common to 
Asia, Africa, and America, and have probably been transported from 
one of these countries to the others, a list of the principal ones are 
given, which, as being of great value, we here quote. 

1. Tropical Species, now common to Asia, Africa, and America, but probably trans- 
ported from the Old World to the New, or from the New to the Old. 
Argemone Mexicana, X. Cassia occidentalism X. Hyptis spinigera, Lam, 

? Cieome pentaphylla, DC, „ Fistula, X. Leacas MartinicensiSj Br, 

KoUug^widicsLvihSf^fFenzl, P Crotalaria incana, X. Leonotis nepetsefolia, Br. 

Urena lobata, X. „ retosa, X. Chenopod. ambrosioides, X. 

? Sida spinosa, X. Rhizophora Mangle, X. Cyathula prostrata, Blume. 

P „ stipulata, Cav. Ageratam conyzoides, X. Alternanthera sessilis, Br. 

„ cordifolia, X. Bidens pilosa, X. Amaranthas spinosns, X. 

Hibiscos escnlentos, X. SphenocIeaPongatiam,2)C7. Euxolos viridis, Mag. 
? „ tiliaceos, X. Scsevola Lobelia, X. „ caadatns, Moq. 

Zornia diphylla. Hyptis pectinata, PotV. PAchyranthesfruticosajXaw. 

„ yar.glocbidiata,i9^»M. „ brevipes, Poit. P „ aspera, X. 
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P])ennodiiimtriflonim,JDa ? „ tiibiteii]iiti^&«f3aL?FI|ik|BtfaainEni^ 
Ahnis praostoriiis, Z. ?BatidMpeiiliq^]l%Clo»9?XkiiiiiiBl^^ 

Ptoldiiioiim MolMita. X. ? „ p«iioiilita» Clouy. P Btetjloetomiiii ] 
AdmU nuriMtiaiia* FSIV. Hcfioiiliyttitt lBdieimi»lKX tmn, WiOd. 
Onflmaiiit Bondiie, Xw PIi|Mlii lagiikfau flwfiTmM rtiitnitiM, fi 



S. 4m0m» proMfy inmtporUdJirom Jffiricm to Ammicti, or fke tmA W miiffl 

€r0 moi /bmnd m Arid or Judmiis, 
?SiaAi)iombifi>l]a»£. KdtttlMMiiilia* FilttL AttamnttHn Adi7nnifci^ 

? Urana Americuia, L, ? SehwenUa Aiiwri<Mmi» Z. Br. 
'MuttMtklMppahk^Z, ? Oiinift Uflon, Z. Irarfii^vemioidiifa, J&f. 

I)nptiiDaHqpiiilsEite,JtfSy«P^fpt^ BottkMfift prakolafab JM. 

SeMtephyHBrownei, Ptfrv. ? ,» nh h wi fc i li ^ Br, Ooumii^nk agnocim AmO. 
Mnemift nren^ J)C, ? Gheoopodinm fiDBtidmn, Beadm miritimi^ ^iiR 

Seiiniiekia ]eptoflaipa» J>a &ilfW. fSponlMliiB'^^igiiiientyXU. 

MimoM •tpernAa, X. TdaniherafriiteBoeiia, Mbq, f Stenofa^iinmi' Ameriau 

BientaodhDB inctnnm, BC, „ , maiitiina, Jfo^.^ vam,8eknmk, 

M toftoofOH^JMX „ ?».«. BntcQittnibXb- 
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Pac^, and prc^aify inmtported tkHker. 
Tribnlns cistoides, X. Qoamodit vnlgaris, Choisy. Gomplireiia globoea, X. 

T^phroda piscatoria, Fere, HyptU capitata, Jaeq, Pisonia acnleita, X. 
Poinciana pnlcherrima, X. - „ ipicata, FoU, Miiabilis Jalapa^ X. 

Afdepias Curassavica, X. ■ „ suaTolens, FoU, „ dichotoma, £. 

P IponuBa Pes-tigridiSy X. 

The following are the conclasions derived from the above, and other 
facts of the same kind, cited by the author : — 

1. The Old Worid has received more species from the New than 
vice verad. This appears to be owing to the easterly direction of the 
great cnrrents between America and AMca, and between Africa and 
India. 

2. The total number of species thus transported is absolutely insig- 
nificant, compared with the whole extent of the tropical Floras. 

3. The majority of naturalized species appear to have been trans- 
ported by man, there not being more than 15 or 20 species that can 
have been transported by currents. The result indicates that the dis- 
junction of the Old World firom the New preceded the creation of the 
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existing species, and further, that since the creation of the latter no 
intermediate large islands or archipelagos have existed. 

4. The most active transport has been between the opposite coasts 
of America and Africa, and is due to the currents and the slave-trade. 

5. The agency of man has hitherto been rather involuntary than 
voluntary. 

6. The majority of the species are such as are easily propagated. 

7. The species are very frequently littoral, or affect cultivated or 
artificial localities. 

8. Certain families are very largely represented in the list; they 
are Malvacea, Tiliacea, Legununoaa^ Convolvulacea, Labiata, Amaran' 
taceay and Nyctaginete, Of these, the Malvacea, Legumino9a^ and Con' 
vohulacea, have seeds capable of retaining their vitality during long 
exposure to immersion ; others have seeds adapted to cling to foreign 
bodies, as Tiliacea, LabiaUe, and Nyctaginea. 

9. Most of the species are annual or woody. 

A very curious description is given on the subject of plants which 
might be expected to have become naturalized, but which are not so, or, 
as M. de Candolle entitles it, " Exemples de Naturalisation manqu^." 

The diflBculty of naturalizing plants at all is here forcibly dwelt upon, 
and the extremely small proportion of the many thousand species that 
have been introduced into our gardens, which eventually propagate 
themselves beyond those limits. Of a vast number which have been 
tried at the Bois de Boulogne, the Potentilla Pennsylvanica is the only 
cue which is positively known to have established itself. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Geneva, one of M. de Candolle's friends has been in the 
habit during the last eighteen years of annually scattering many hun- 
dreds of seeds collected in the Botanical Gardens, but hitherto with- 
out any appreciable result. 

A comparison between the facility with which plants are naturalized 
and the extent of the areas over which they are indigenous, affords no 
result in the present state of our knowledge. The last section of this 
Chapter is devoted to the contraction of the area occupied by a species. 
Artificial causes of course operate largely in diminishing the number of 
individuals, and hence of the area occupied by a species, and of these 
the most important are the draining of marshes and the cutting down 
of forests. 

The data for facts of this class are necessarily rare, and are chiefly 
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negatiTe ; the beit potitiva 6?id«iioM of diiippeanuifle are ibe t 
in peat-bogs, etc, of the remaiiis of speeies not now inhabifting a eoon- 
tiy. Of these M. de GandoUe mentions tike eones of Fimm Jfiyiat 
now found in the bogs of Ireland, dFmmPitm and OBrgkm AoMum 
in the Shetland, and of BekOa ai0« in the Paioe Islands.* 



SiBMAMK, Db. Bbbthold : Popular HMnrjf tf ik$ Palms md ikmr 
JUiei^ coHtmtmg a ftmiUar aeeomU ^ ikar ikudmn^ giog m f Meal 
and gecHogkal duMuikm, Hitior^t ProperHm, md Um^ mi idcimr 
pleie Uii qf aU ike l^peei^ introduced inh (mr OMhM. Boyall6mo. 
With oolonred Plates. London, 1856. 

This is another oontribution to Mr. Lovell Beeve's ** Fbpnlar Series 
of Scientific Works;" and this particular salject ooold not have been 
put into better hands than those of Dr. Seemann, who maj be said to 
lia?e spent a great part of his life among Palms. As a sdiocd-boj 
(''one of fifty unruly ones, who needed a oane to keep them in 
order"), his first botanical lesson was derived from a TUhn of the 
eane or nUkm kind. These implements of puniAment were abstiactod 
from the master's custody whenever an opportunity offered, cut up 
into lengths by these young gentlemen, and used for smoking instead 
of cigars ; but the stock in hand increased in the school-room, and some 
pupils, more curious than the rest, were induced to inquire where they 
came from, and of what plant they were the product. A Cydopsedia 
supplied the needful information, viz. that these canes were the stems 
of a slender EAst Indian Palm, a Calamus, and much used for making 
chairs and walking-sticks. At a more advanced period our author 
studied Palms in the hothouses of Germany, of Kew, and, latterly, on 
a more extended scale in the tropics of Asia and America. 

The general plan of the work is similar to that of * The Palm-trees 
of the Amazon, and their Uses/ by Wallace, noticed in our Journal, 
vol. vi. p. 61 ; but it is of course on a more extended scale, and confined 
to no particular region of the globe. But we do marvel to find that 

* To which may be added, as more local examples, the Yews and Oaks found im- 
bedded in the fens of Cambridgeshire, and a peculiar form of Polyportis fomentarius 
found on the Oak, of which a notice, by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, has been read bdbre 
the Linnsean Society of London (in February, 1856). — Ed. 
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though Dr. Seemann is, by habit and educatiou, as proved by his 
publications, a man of science, and though his book professes to be a 
" scientific work,"* the genera are all alphabetically arranged, whilst 
Mr. Wallace, who makes no pretensions to botanical science, has ar- 
ranged all the genera and species in the order adopted by Dr. Martius 
in his learned and elaborate work on the Palms. But this is not all, 
for the figure% of the Palms are also attempted to be arranged alpha- 
betically ; and there might have been some reason for this, as it might 
be supposed the object was to have the plates located opposite or 
near to the respective descriptions ; Acrocomia Mexicana, for example, 
amongst the descriptions of Acrocomia : but no such thing ; the plate 
of Arenga is the only genus beginning with A that is ranked under tliat 
letter, and that is not placed opposite to the description of Arenga, 
Figures of Cocoa and Copemicia come among Borassus, The plate of 
Phytelephaa comes amongst PAcenix, but no other whatsoever of the 
twenty plates is in juxtaposition with its respective initial letter : not 
one in the whole book with its respective genus. This, too, is the more 
tantalizing, because, though the plates are numbered, we find no refe- 
rence to the plate under the descriptions. There is indeed a list of 
plates enumerated after the preface, though, being alphabetical like the 
plates, its use is not easily divined. Even the alphabetical arrangement 
must be taken with some allowance, for the plates, being mostly copied 
(with acknowledgment) from Martius, there are in several instances 
two different genera on one plate, a plan justifiable perhaps in the 
case of the very costly figures of the original work, but scarcely re- 
quired here. And then, in this list of plates, we find Nipa, not under 
the letter N (though it is so in the description), but under A, imme- 
diately foDowing Arenga aaccharjfera. 

In regard to the plates themselves, the author, in his characteris- 
tics of the Family, dweUs on " the dark green foliage of the waving 
Palms;" and Martius, from whom these figures are taken, represents, 
feithfully, the bright green of the majority of Palms ; but that is a 
colour which seems wholly eschewed in this book ; a scorching brown 
characterizes everything in the trees and landscape, save the dabs ol" 
blue for sky and water, so that we are sure Martius would not acknow- 

♦ " It is not a purely literary production, but a scientific work, which, to meet 
the views of my publisher, has assumed a popular garb, in which mere literary con- 
siderations have been made subordinate to scientific accuracy." — Frefacct p. xiv. 
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ledge them as imitations of his costly plates; and this ochraceous 
brown colouring is carried to such an extent in the frontispiece, repre- 
senting the interior of the Palm-house of Kew^ that it has called forth 
the just criticism in the * Gardeners' Chronicle,' " If it were really like 
truth, the Palm-house must be a furnace in which nothing living could 
exist." The outline figures of Wallace are infinitely to be preferred to 
these ; and Wallace has, besides, given some good figures and represen- 
tations of spathas, spadices, and ^lits, so that a tyro may form some 
notion of the inflorescence, of the flowering and fruiting of these 
" Princes of the Vegetable Kingdom." We are quite sure that the 
work would not be less popular if the faults we have noticed were cor- 
rected, and we are equally sure it would be more useful : it would lead 
the uninitiated to take greater delight in the wonders of the vegetable 
creation, and to a desire for a higher degree of scientific knowledge. 
We trust that what we have been led to complain of is not occasioned 
by a desire ** to meet the wishes of the publisher." Certainly the 
publisher is no gainer, and we know, from Dr. Seemann's previous 
botanical writings, and the plates and analyses that accompany them 
(see, for example, the * Botany of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald'), 
that he is as willing as he is capable of making aU needful correc- 
tions in a future edition : Verbum sat. 

Taking, then, the most important part of the work, that which ap- 
peals to the mind rather than to the eye, it is deserving of great 
praise ; — the descriptive part popular and not unscientific. The vo- 
lume is dedicated to Humboldt, whose highly complimentary letter to 
the author on the occasion is given in the Preface. After a well- 
written Introduction, giving a general account of the Palms, our author 
has an essay on the geological and geographical distribution of Palms. 
The rest of -the work is devoted (300 pages) to a "detailed History of 
Palms" from A to Z, — from Acrocomia to Zalacca, — the respective 
species under their proper genera in alphabetical order, not indeed of 
every Palm, but of those best worth knowing from their uses or curious 
structure and history, or from the fact of their being in cultivation in 
European gardens, and in that case accessible for inspection to those 
who are never likely to see a Palm in its native locality. Seeraann 
estimates the number of known Palms at about 600 species; those in 
cultivation in our stoves about half that number. The former calcula- 
tion is perhaps as much too low as the latter is too high. The almost 
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impoesibility of preserving the gigantic leaves, flowers, and fruits, for 
the herbarinm or museum and home study, the few scientific travellers 
that can describe them in loco natali, and the dijfficuities that even 
such have to contend with in procuring samples* and in the study 
of them, must greatly retard the progress of our knowledge of them ; 
while, with regard to the enumeration of those in cultivation, the in- 
creased and increasing rage for multiplying species, whether from a 
love of notoriety in the attaching an author's name to a species, or 
from a love of lucre in the ready disposal of a plant with a new name, 
Httle dependence can be placed on our garden Catalogues, The amount 
of information on the useful history of Palms here collected is very 
great,- and is most creditable to the author's researches and to his own 
personal observations during his extensive travels. All that is curious 
and remarkable, all that concerns the uses and properties of Palms, is 
here related in qu agreeable manner ; and so notorious are these, that 
the utility of Palms has become almost a proverb, as Mr. George Her- 
bert has it in his poem entitled " Providence : " — 

" Sometimes Thoa dost divide Thy gifts to man, 
Sometimes unite. The Indian nut alone 
Is clothing, meat and trencher, drink and cann. 
Boat, cable, sail, and needle, all in one." 

There is therefore no lack of interest in this subject. The account 
of the Areca, or Betel-nut ; the Arenga aacchartfera ; Attalea funi/era, 
which yields a vast amount of one of the so-called Piaasaba fibres, and 
the nuts for handles of bell-pulls, etc., and the Attalea Cohune, aflFord- 
ing Cohune-oil ; the Borassm flabelliformisy or Palmyra Palm, second 
in value only perhaps to the Cocoa-nut; the Copemicia cerifera, or Bra- 
zilian Wax-Palm, whose trunk, beset with spiral knobs, is clothed with 
a natural vegetable wax ; Calamus, yielding the Hattans ; Chanusropa 
(dwarf Palm), which, together with the well-known Date {Phoenix dac- 
tylifera), are among the few extratropical Palms ; the Doum Palm of 
Egypt {Hyph(Bne Thehaica), remarkable for its branching stem and for its 

* Hnmboldt especially alludes to the difficulty and almost impossibility of pro- 
curing the flowers of many species, for drawing or preservation ; but Seemann ridi- 
cules any notion of difficulty, observing that the learned author has omitted to mention 
that some botanists have it perfectly in their power to obtain the blossoms, viz. " by 
climbing the trees." We should be sorry to make the attempt ourselves, or even to 
see Dr. Seemann climbing the trunks of the "Prickly Pole" {Acrocomia acu!eaia)y 
and not a few others described as '' clothed with spines of greater or lesser length 
and thickness." 
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gingerbread-flayonred nuts ; Maia OuineennSy the Oil Palmy par excel- 
lence; Euterpe edtUis and E, oleracea, the one affording a refreshing 
drink, the other (together with Oreodoxa oleraced), the so-oalled Cab- 
bage of the Pahn ; Lodoicea SecheUaruniy the famous double Cocoa-nut ; 
PhytelephaSy or Vegetable Ivory, and many others, cannot fail to prove 
attractive to persons of all ages and both sexes, to the ignorant as well 
as to those already instructed in Botany. The author says, with jus- 
tice, in the Preface, " I may safely affirm, without the fear of contra- 
diction, that there is no work in existence, in any language whatever, 
in which an equal amount of information such as here given is to be 
met with." 



United States Exploeing Expedition ; Vol. XVI. Botany : Ciyp- 

togamia, — Filices, including Hydbopterides ; by William D. 

Bbackenbidoe. Large 4to, with a folio Atlas qf forty-six Platee, 

Washington, U.S.A. 1854. 

We have had occasion to notice the first volume, or portion, of the 
* Botany of the United States Exploring Expedition' (Phanerogamia), 
by Dr. Asa Gray. We have now the pleasure of announcing another 
portion of that work, of 357 pages, devoted to the descriptions of the 
Ferns, accompanied by an Atlas of Plates : and this is from the pen 
of Mr. Brackenridge, who had the great advantage of being one of the 
botanists of the Expedition, and consequently of seeing the species in 
their native locality, and gathering them with his own hands, a privi- 
lege enjoyed by comparatively few botanical authors. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties under which Mr. Brackenridge laboured for want of a 
good botanical library at Washington, — and we may add, too, for want 
of an authentic herbarium for comparison of species, — he has given to 
the scientific world a most beautiful and highly creditable work, with 
carefully-compiled and not too-laboured descriptions of such species as 
are considered new, observations on many of the old, the whole illustrated 
with a great number of excellent figures, drawn and engraved by a 
young artist, Mr. William 8. Lawrence ; of whom he says, " as it was 
his first attempt at this kind of drawing, and, not being constantly 
under my supervision, there frequently occurred omissions, or but 
partial representations of the minor details ; such as the greater or 
less hirsuteness of the stipes, rachis, and costa, or in respect to other 
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appendages." We only trust that Mr. Lawrence will persevere in this 
line of his art, and we should have no fear of his rapid improvement, 
if he do but meet with the encouragement he deserves. 

The arrangement here adopted, and the greater number of the divi- 
sions and genera, are acknowledged to be in accordance with Mr. J. 
Smith's views, though the author does not agree with Mr. Smith in 
the position he has assigned to several genera and species in his sys- 
tem ; but he pays a just compliment both to him and Dr. Presl for the 
light which their investigations have thrown upon a family of plants, 
** the genera of which had been cumbrous and unmanageable, by the 
accumulation of heterogeneous masses of species." We find 702 spe- 
cies here enumerated (of which no less than 146 are described as new), 
included in 107 genera. Mr. Brackenridge had foreseen where his 
greatest difficulty lay, viz. in a just limitation of species, an error into 
which those, who have had greater advantages than himself, have too 
frequently fallen. To avoid this error it is not only necessary to con- 
sult a great number of works, which the libraries of Washington do not 
possess, but to have extensive suites of specimens from various coun- 
tries, and compare one with another, with an unprejudiced mind, un- 
shackled by the views of others, and see how the varieties pass into 
supposed species. "Of those which are here characterized as new, 
some probably have akeady been published, either as species which I 
have failed to identify, or in recent works" (and there are many such,) 
" which were not accessible to me. I can only say that I have endea- 
voured to prevent, as far as possible, such an occurrence, by diligently 
consulting all the authorities I could command. And in the large col- 
lection of Ferns made by the Expedition, most of them on islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, which have not heretofore been much visited by 
botanical collectors, and where humidity, heat, and shade, elements 
conducive to the production of Ferns, are combined in a high degree, 
surely as large a number of new species as are here proposed was natu- 
rally to be expected." Our own investigation of Ferns from the Pacific 
Ocean lead to rather different conclusions, and are more in harmony 
with the observation towards the close of the Preface, to the effect that 
one and " the same Fern has frequently been met with in two or more 
remote parts of the globe, clearly showing that species of this Family 
have a more extensive geographical range than has been generally sup- 
posed." 
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Oar anthor however » too oudid ini Ue obeemtiQie to.attoir'ai i» 
•iinx)M for one moment that he hM added to ike. aunfar ef Vmm 
from the Tain love of q»eeiet*niakiB|^.or from anj «aat ct^mn*' AH 
hie new epeoiea are dianicieriied, and the anppoaed diatipfltieBa cake- 
folly notieed, «nd in verj manj oaaea iignced alao^ and'noM 
opinion ie anywhere eiprened: the near aflfaitiea to < 
well as the dieorepandea, -are alike noiieed. Mb doobt ewiy 1 
ia free to exerdse his own judgment^ and diiiuept hotaniata m^y.ha 
eipeetod to entertain diflforent viewa ngarding the Mmitataon. cf . spanip 
as of genera; bat the needless mnltqilioataon of namea ia not onlf 
itself an ineonveoieace, bat it renden.it more and. mon diflkokiora 
tyro to determine with which of theae many kindi.the. plant ho, iai»* 
vestigating best agrees ; the difforenoes behig so small, and finding it 
not preoisdy to agree with any, he oonnders he haa another, new i 
to add to the list. 

The very first speoaes in the booh befon U8» OrwmmUi 
example* we consider to be tnily Q, JMdndk of Brown, whidi now 
r^moes in- five names. * Mr. Brown's Q, Autiraliit and G. Wnmrjimif 
Willd., were pabUshed sbnoltaneonaly in Germany and in TE"y|^a»M* ; 
Mr; Goknso considered that he had fonnd « difEorenoe in the hairiness 
of the plants and called it G, dUaia; Bory pnblished it under the 
name of G. tcolopendrina ; but Dr. Hooker has shown that this little 
Fern has a wide geographical range. Specimens in our Herliarium 
prove it to be fr native of Tasmania, Australia, Lord Auckland's and 
Campbell's Islands, New Zealand, Fuegia, Peru, the Sandwich and 
Falkland Islands, and Tristan d'Acunha. 

Two new genera are proposed, one Diellia (comprising three species 
of the Sandwich Islands), *' which differs from Schizoloma principally 
in the interrupted sori ; in this respect it h&s a considerable affinity 
with Synaphlebium, but in that genus the costa is excentric or want- 
ing." The two kinds figured are handsome plants, but surely very 
closely allied specifically ; the third species (not figured) '* is very dis- 
tinct in character from the two others :" the plants are unknown to 
us. The second genus is Dkhlidopteria^ " which has the habit of Jfo- 
nogramme^ but no lateral veins or indusium. Its nearest affinity is to 
BUchnum, from which it differs in habit, venation, and the thick, 
scarcely altered indusium ; the fronds being so narrow that the spo- 
rangia of the two sori become confluent." Perhaps, in regard to the 
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two sori, Mr. Brackenridge has been misled by the artist, who has re- 
presented sporangia as arising from a filiform receptacle in the axis of 
the supposed indusin, at a distance from the costa ; hence his character : 
— " Vena simplices, rectce, liberie, intramarginales, nempe unica inter 
costam subtos prominentem et margines frondis angusto-linearis eeqai- 
distans, receptaculum sporangiferum continvurn efformans." This we 
apprehend to be an error : and the supposed double or two-valved in- 
dusium, described by Mr. Brackenridge, he will find distinctly repre- 
sented in one of the earliest figures of Monogramme, namely, M, linea- 
rifolia, Desv. Joum. Bot. 1813. vol. i. p. 22. tab. 2. f. 2 (Fleuro- 
gramme immersay F^), and thus described, " La fructification est re- 
couverte par deux membranes qui se touchent vers la partie moyenne 
de la ligne, et s'ouvrent de dedans en dehors. Lorsque ces membranes 
sont ouvertes, la ligne form^ par les capsules semble ^tre cach^ dans 
r^paisseur de la feuille." In other words, the sorus is, in its younger 
state, sunk between the somewhat projecting margin of the adjacent 
portion of the frond, as in several nudisorous Ferns, for example Antro- 
phyum (see Hook. Gen. Fil. tab. CIX.-^. f. 3, and Taniopieris, Hook. 
1. c. tab. LXXVI. B. f. 3). In a more advanced state these raised edges 
are concealed by the spreading of the sporangia; hence F6e, "Les 
deux cot^s de la lame se creusent dans la Fleurogramme immersa, pour 
recevoir les sporanges, et le m^soneure qui fait office de receptacle 
s'^paissit legerement au point fructifere." — The plant is a true Pleuro- 
gramme of Presl. 



Jaubebt et Spach: Illustbationes Plantabum Obientalium; 
oil, Choix de Plantes Nouvellea et piu connues de VAm Occidentale, 
Imp. 4to. Paris. Fasc. 44-47. 

In the first of these fascicidi just mentioned, next after Oliveria de- 
cumbenSy Vent., five rare oriental Orucifera are described, and figured from 
the drawings of the celebrated " FMns" of the Museum of the Jardin 
des Plantes ; viz. Fesicaria Creticay Poir., Orambe orientalis, L., Erucaria 
microcafpa, Boiss., Eaphanua h/ratuSy Forsk., and Dideamus ASgyptiuSy 
'DesY.yV&T.pinnata. Tab. 437 represents Swertia decumhem; 438, Primula 
verticillatay Forsk. ; 439, Primula Boveana, Dene. ; and 440, Primula 
SimensiSy Hochst. ; 441, Polygonatum orientale, Desf. j 442, Allium Nea- 
politanum, Cyr ; 443, Chionodoxa Cretica, Boiss. et Heldr. ; 444, Mai- 
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vella SAerardiana, Jaub. et Spach ; 445, PhysoleueuB pachfslaehya, 
Jaub. et Spach; 446, Anarrhinum AraHpum, Jaub. et Spach; 447, 
448, and 449, A. Abyssinicum, Jaub. et Spach ; 450, A. orientale, 
Jaub. et Spach ; (Fasc. 46 has by some accident not been received by 
us ;) 461, Eretnoatachys macrophyUa, Montbr. et Auch. ; 462, E, pyra- 
midalis, Jaub. et Spach ; 463, Euphorbia cuneata, Vahl ; 464, E, Pe- 
rotletii, Jaub. et Spach; 465 and 466, Oluytia myricoides, Jaub. et 
Spach ; 467, C. lanceolata, Forsk. ; 468, C, Abyasinica, Jaub. et Spach ; 
469, Erodium ylaucophyllum, Ait. ; 470, Rheum RUm, L. 



Dozy, F., et J. H. Molkenboee : Bbyologia Javanica. 4to. 
Fasc. VI., VII., each with five Plates. Leyden. 1855. 
We are glad to find that the death of Dr. Molkenboer (whose name 
still continues on the cover) does not interrupt, or at any rate inter- 
rupts but temporarily, the progress of this valuable work, and that the 
Government has taken measures for its support. The figures, as is 
well known, are very full and satisfactory, after the model of those of 
Bruch and Schimper, and there can be no better. Fasciculus VI. con- 
tains a fine new Diphyscium, D. mucron\folium, Mitten, Eacolopus piH/er, 
Oligotrichum Javanicum, Pogonatum microphyllum^ P. clavatum, all new 
species of Dozy and Molkenboer. Fasciculus VII. is devoted to five 
plates of Polygonatuniy viz. P. Junghunianum, P. Teyamannianum, P. 
Teysmannianum, /S. tortile, P. macrophyllum (all new species of Dozy 
and Molkenboer), and P. cirrhatum, Sw. 



De VaiESE, Dr. W. H. : Be Kina-Boom uit Zuid-Amerika overge- 
bracht naar Java, onder de regering van Konig Willem III. 'S Gra- 
venhage. 1855. 

This pamphlet of 1 22 pages, in the Dutch language, gives an account 
of the successful introduction of the true or best medicinal bark (Cin- 
chona Calisaya) into Java. Thanks to the kind offer of a Lady of the 
author's family, we shall be able shortly to give some interesting ex- 
tracts in an English dress. 



Notes on the Vegetation of the Middle Island of New Zealand, 
cMeflif in the neighbourhood of Nelson^ extracted from Letters written 
to the Editor by De. David Moneo, of Nelson. 

Two or three times in the course of the year I make a journey from 
this place (the Waimea), where I reside, to the Wairau, nearly one hun- 
dred miles distant by the bridle-path, though probably not above thirty 
in a straight line. For about forty miles I proceed in a southerly 
direction over a country of comparatively low level, though of very un- 
even surface, composed of ridges divided by steep and narrow valleys, 
and uniformly covered with moderately high Fern. In proceeding 
across this country we are, generally speaking, obliged to keep the 
summit of a ridge and follow it in its different windings. The vegeta- 
tion in this tract of country is poor and very little varied : in the 
bottoms of the valleys and about the brooks there is some variety of 
shrubs, but the hills are possessed by Fern to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. A small species of PAormiwwi* grows upon the ridges here, 
part of the flower of which, I forget now whether the calyx or corolla, 
is green, and not dark red as in the larger variety. Another plant is 
very common, which from a bunch of sword-shaped leaves sends up a 
stalk about a foot high, bearing a white daisy-like flower about the 
size of a crown-piece : the native name of this plant is " Toocum^."t 
From the under surface of the leaf a cuticle strips off which has a strong 
.resemblance to fine white kid-leather. This the natives of the South 
twist into yam, mdking fishing-lines of it ; and I have also seen this 
yam woven into a soft and warm cloth, with which an excellent pair 
of leggings was made. A few shrubs are also met with about these 
ridges, some of them showy when in flower, but as my friend Mr, 
Bidwill has been over the ground, it is not likely that I shall find 
much that is new. Having travelled about forty miles in a southerly 
direction, I enter the Wairau Pass : this is a deep cleft in the moun- 
tain-chain which has been on my left, and which, interrupted only by 
this pass, continues its southerly bearing and joins the alpine ridges 
about the lakes Eotuiti and Eotueva, upon which the snow never 
melts. The pass is ten miles through and wooded from end to end. 
The trees are uniformly what the colonists call Black Birch J (Beeches, 

* P. ienaxy var. jB, Banks et Sol. f Probably Celmisia coriacea, H.f. 
X Fagusfwca, H.f. 
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I believe). The ground is covered with soft green Moss, and there is 
very little underbrush. In this wood nbout midsummer the beautiful 
epiphyte (a Loranthus^ probably) is to be seen in flower in abundance. 
Having passed through this wood we emerged into the valley of the 
Wairau at a height of perhaps nearly 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The valley here consists principally of large stones, and the vege- 
tation is very poor. About the river however and on the islands en- 
closed between its branches there is a considerable variety of shrubs, 
and mauy of them, I conceive, unknown ; at least they are new to me. 
Of these I shall endeavour, upon my next journey to the Wairau, to get 
as many specimens as I can. The remainder of my journey is down 
a grassy valley, upon which nothing grows but grass, with here and 
there a plant of Anise,* or that vegetable porcupine which the colonists 
term Spcar-grass.f On the banks of some of the streams which flow 
into the Wairau, a shrub is met with as yet I believe undescribed : I 
enclose you a few of the seeds, of which I happen to have some by me. 
It is an addition to a natural family which is very sparingly represented 
in this country — the Leguminosa. The shrub grows to the height of 
eight or ten feet, and is in outward appearance almost exactly like 
what we call here the Spanish Broom \_Carmiciaelia] ; but the flower 
is pink, snmll, and in clusters : when in full flower, about the month 
of December, it is very handsome. There is another shrub in the 
Wairau very common on dry rocky places, with a large white Gom- 
posite flower, which I believe is undescribed. The leaf is about the size 
of the Laurel, of a pale glossy green, and thick ; the under surface and 
the leaf-stalk are almost exactly like white cotton-velvet : I shall easily 
be able to get specimens of this. 

I have made an excursion to the Rotuiti Lake, which lies about fifty 
miles to the southward of Nelson, but found very little there which 
seemed new to me or likely to be of interest to you. On my way back 
I was more fortunate. I ascended to the summit of the lofty range 
which divides the valley of the Waimea and Wairau, and from a moun- 
tain-top there, called Gordon's Nob, which is probably between 4000 
and 5000 feet high, I gathered some plants which may be considered 
as alpine in this country, and which I trust may be new to you. I 
have not aimed, in sending you specimens, at presenting you with an 
tpitunic of the i^'lora of this district. The majority of the plants I have 
'" A bi)L'cics of Auisuioiht', H.f. t Adphylla squarrosa, Forst. 
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sent will probably be already known to you. In pickiog ap specimens 
I was chiefly guided by their being found at some distance from the 
seashore, and therefore, as I imagined, having less chance of being 
known to botanists than the vegetation of the low levels already ex- 
plored by French naturalists and others. The collection I have sent 
you does not however include all that I could have wished or that I 
know of. There are several other shrubs and herbaceous plants that I 
shall endeavour to procure upon a future occasion, which I have reason 
to believe are still nondescript. As the country becomes better known 
and more opened up, the facilities of obtaining plants will be very much 
extended. Only last summer our pioneering sheepowners have pushed 
forward into a very elevated district, — the Fairfield Downs, which lies 
near the sources of the Kiver Awatena, between the Port Cooper plains 
and Cape Campbell. In this district it will not be difficult to attain 
an elevation of 7000 feet, or thereabouts, above the sea : at this height 
you are in a country where snow iii patches lies nearly throughout the 
year. I intend visiting this district next summer, and both firom what 
I have heard from casual visitors of the place, and from the climate 
which it must enjoy, I feel sanguine that I shall find some things there 
which will possess considerable interest for you. I regret extremely, 
when on these expeditions, the very limited amount of my botanical 
knowledge. 

Tou inquire about the trees in this district, — which are the highest, 
and other questions. Our loftiest and largest tree here is what the 
sawyers call White Pine ; the natives, Kahikatea : it is a Fodocarpm^* I 
believe. Trunks are not unfrequently four or five feet in diameter, and 
rise to a great height. This tree and the Pukatea, a gigantic Myrtle, 
indicate the very richest soils in the country, — deep alluvial soils, gene- 
rally rather wet. On the drier alluvial soils the largest trees are the 
Mai,t the Bed Pine of the sawyers, and the Totara,t a species of Yew. 
This last is a very picturesque tree, its branches twisting somewhat 
like the Oak, and growing to a great size : it splits with great freedom, 
and is, in consequence, the wood most in demand for fencing, laths, and 
shingles: it is also very durable in the ground, and is the tree of 
which the natives generally make their canoes. Both the Totara and 
the Mai grow, by preference, on rather gravelly soils. Another large 
forest-tree is the " Kimu," Dacrydium cupremnum. This also grows 
• P. daerydioidety A. Rich. f P. tpicata, Br. % P. Totara, A.C. 
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Dpon nitUer inferior aoils, nnJ n^reruls to a higher level than (he Tinea. 
Young specimens of Ihia ore very pretty, but the old tree has a very 
monrnrul funeri)) nppt^arancer it is ^imn up into timber, along ^vith 
the trees I have metitiouetl before; but the timber, ibou^h nither or- 
Damental, is not much esteemed^ TheM nre the only timber-trees of 
this Histriet ; they are the largest trees, atid eot^s^ltute the largest por- 
tion of tie forest, upon the low pounds. Interspersed among^ them 
are smaller trees, the Titoki, the Miro^* the Tana,t and others. Aa yon 
aseend to the higher levels these trees begin to be mixed ap with an 
increasing proportion of vvhat we cftU the Birches^ (Beeches), and at an 
elevation of any 1500 feet, the forest nvhich clothes the hill^sides il^H 
entirely composed of these or nearly so. On the wnj to the Wairaa/* ' 
at the highest part of the road, we pass through a forest ten miles 
long : there is bnt one Pi^ne to be seen in this from one end to the 
other, and, with the eieeption of here and there n Fuchsia^ nn JrUto- 
ielvt, and a few other straggUng onderahrubs, the entire vegetation 
oousists of these Beeches* That there are several species of them I am 
well satiafied, but how many I am altogether unable to aay. I have 
fancied that the leaf changes its charaeter according to the age of the 
tree ; for under one of the trees, 1 have found a great number of seed- 
lings, with leaves very differeiit from that of the overahadowiug tree, 
from which it was reasonable to sappose that they were derived : I liave 
very little doubt that some species g[ them would thrive in tlie open 
air in England. On Gordon's Nob I met with them at an eleva- 
tion of about 4000 feet, but quite dwarfs, bent with the wind and hung 
with Liehens : this was the kind with the smaUest kaf. It Is not Tery 
common to meet wiih the seed, but I have seen it : it is a triangular 
, nut, very much like Beech-mast, but much smaller. Some of the AJ^ 
pne Yeromcas would also, I have very littk doubt, succeed in tiie 
open air iu England : these are exceedingly pretty little plants. In 
the manner of their growth and the arrangement of thdr leaves and 
flowers, they are v^ symmetrical. One oi them, which I sent to you, 
I found in flower on the 1st of October, at an elevation of about 2000 
feet, where it must have been exposed even at that period of the year 
to occasional sharp frosts. 

The botany of the eastern and western sides of this island will be 
found, I fancy, to differ very much. The great primitive range of the 
* Fodocarpus/erru^nea, Don. f Neaodaphne Tawa, H.f. 
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island runs down its western side : the highe&t mountains are here, — 
the oldest, geologically speaking, — granites, porphyi:res, crystalline lime- 
stones. These form a stupendous mountain-chaiiC cnpned with per- 
petual snow, which catches the westerly wind sweeping across the 
Southern Ocean, and causes a precipitation of the moisture 'With which 
it is charged. The west coast is accordingly extremely "kiiim id-, this 
is the character of the country which lies to the west of Biii\d B^iy. 
On the eastern side of Blind Bay we have a different country, — dilfereiit,. 
geologically speaking, and different in point of climate. The mountaiWi 
range which bounds the Waimea to the east and runs inland towards' 
the sources of the Wairau Kiver, consists of schistose rocks and slates, 
broken through however in several places by dykes and masses of igne- 
ous rocks, hornblende, and basalt. The mountain from which I got 
many "of the plants I sent to you, Gordon's Nob, consists of roofing- 
slate, set nearly upon its edge. Its summit is almost destitute of vege- 
tation; the vertical strata cropping up through large fields of slate- 
fifagments of all sizes, upon which almost the only thing growing was 
the Euphrasia^* with here and there a dense globular patch of the 
Baoulia, studded over with its starry white flowers. I found here also 
the Cruciferous plant which you mention as new, and remark as an 
only specimen.f I looked anxiously for another, but it was the only 
one I could find. 

The mountain-range east of the Waimea is divided by the long val- 
ley of the Wairau, from another range to the east of that valley, of a 
more recent geological character : the rocks of which it consists are 
sandstones, conglomerates, and non-crystalline limestones; and, as show- 
ing the connection between soil and the character of the vegetation, 
while on the west of the Wairau Eiver the mountains bounding the 
valley are clothed with Fern and Forest, and offer no pasture, those 
on the eastern side, to which I have just referred, are almost uuiformly 
grassy ; this may in fact be said to be the northern limit of the grassy 
country which stretches down along the eastern coast of the Middle 
Island as far as Foveaux Straits. This country, though the hilly por- 
tion of it is extremely rugged, is nevertheless traversable, the vegeta- 
tion opposing very little impediment to moving about; but in most 
other parts of New Zealand locomotion is a very serious matter when- 
ever you leave a beaten path ; for not only are the hill-sides very steep 
• JS, euneata, Forst. ? f Thlaspir amtrale, H.f. 
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and niucli broken uji/ mk. the ordiBnry Fcm whicli clothes tbem U ao 
high atij unyitrldinj. na to oppose an nlniost insurmountable obstncle. 
It is not moru^i){nti'HbQut fifteen miles iu a direct lioc from my Louse 
iu tho Wwnied-to'thc Wnirau valley, but the difficulty of crosaing the 
mountain-hiijgej from the causes <tdverted to, is so great, that the per- 
sons vtiAhavc ficcomplished it bovc had four doys of most Jabonous 
WQFk>'ii(ifl every one l)ouTid for the Wairau goes round n distance of 
ifjiout seventy mitca rather than face these fiflccn miles over the moun^ 
A terns. I will take notice of what you say about seeds of trees and 
"*• **»BhrubB, and will endeavour to send you some. 1 shall particularly en- 
*•• denvonr to get aome of the seed of the ^Beeches which are found at the 
highest levels ; they arcj when well grown, very handsome trees, and 
would be a great addition to an English arboretum. I sent yon in a 
letter, two years ago, the seed of the krge Cartjiichaelia^ hut I presume 
it had lost its vitality by the time tt reached you* I raised some 
youn^ phmts in my garden here, and I observed that they showed at 
first true leaves, small and set at considerable distances along the 
stem, but either the soil or the situation did not suit them^ and they 
died off. 

Gardeniog in this climate would he very satisfactory if we only could 
get labour^ hut we cannot, and therein is the grt^at grievanee of every 
New Zealand capitalist at present. Wages are high, but the farm^a 
would not object to pay the wages if they could get hands. In the 
Blind Bay district we have as much sun perhaps as in any part of 
New S^aland. The summer temperature is not high, the thermometer 
seldom passing 80°, the temperature reduced by an almost constant 
breeze from either the sea or the land ; and yet judged by its results 
in ripening fruits, the climate should be almost equivalent to the soutii 
of France, where the temperature is sometimes for weeks together be- 
tween 90® and 100°. We have Peaches, of very good quality, upon 
standards in great abundance. Eigs of excellent quality; and grapes upon 
a wall ripen perfectly, or in any sheltered situations where the sweep 
of the breeze is broken. Melons ripen well without any artificial heat. 
Pomegranates do not ripen ; and I have not heard of any one yet try- 
ing the Orange, but it is unlikely that any but the hardiest sorts would 
ripen, and those only against a wall. 
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Extracts from Two Letters from the Rev. Cuables Parish, of MouU 

mein, to Dr. T. Thomson, Director of the East India Company's 

Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 

Moulmein, July 80, 1855. 

Without much pretension to a knowledge of botany, I am passion- 
ately fond of this study, and therefore gladly answer your kind com- 
munication and offer of correspondence. You ask about the mountain 
called Moolee-it, and its productions and elevation, etc. I did not 
myseK ascend it ; but, in January last, the Deputy Commissioner of 
this district invited me to join him in a tour in the neighbourhood ; 
as he is an enthusiastic ornithologist, I thought that our pursuits were 
of a kindred nature, and gladly availed myself of the proposal. 

We went up to the head of oue of the four rivers, which unite their 
waters at Moulmein, the Gyeen, bearing away to the north-east, towards 
a line range of mountains, clearly visible on a fair day from this place. 
After leaving our boats, it took us however three days to reach the foot 
of them ! By this time I was reluctantly obliged to retrace my way 
alone, as my duties would not allow of a longer absence. We guessed 
the height of the range to be 6000 feet. Captain Tickell, the Deputy 
Commissioner, was not desirous of climbing those mountains alone, so 
he came back, and then pursued an easterly course up another river, 
the Honarees, and it was in that direction, due east of Moulmein, that 
he came to the mountain called Moolee-it, which he ascended, and, by 
the boiling- water test, ascertained its elevation to be 7000 feet. He 
tells me that he sent his calculations to Captain Thuiller, at Calcutta, 
for correction ; so that you can easily satisfy yourself on this point. 
Captain Tickell is not a botanist, but he kindly complied with my re- 
quest that he would bring me Feins, or other remarkable plants, and I 
send you some small Ferns which he gathered at random, on a height 
of between 5000 and 6000 feet; also some interesting Mosses, espe- 
cially beautiful specimens of Schlotkeimia sulcata, in fructification. Was 
it ever found before in that state? The mountain, so far as I can 
gather from Captain Tickell's description, is clothed with dense jungle 
to within five hundred feet of the top, where there is a small terrace, 
just below the loftiest rocky peak, of grass-land, open, and resembling 
an English heath or moor, with the additional similitude of partridges 
running about in gicat numbers among the abundant Fern, which 



^^^fctlfjr is a rUfrU^ very like our coiuiuoa Brake, P^ oqHilina, Captaiu 
Ti(;kcU broug^lii dowu apecimeDfi of it \ also of what ho calls a Rhodo- 
(feadrofi, wUicli lie tleatzribea aa ti bcrtytiiut shmb, in full flower. He 
kiDiil}' irnxdG a skeLcb of it; but, as tbe dt^taib are not botaiacalJy ac- 
curate, I cauDot UeciJc tbia point, but hope to do bo, if I can succeed 
ill prt^erviug a growing plant of it, wbich bo vt ever looka very poorly » 
The leaves rt'senible tbose of & Rhododendron. There ore no Pines on 
the mountain. Tbe temi>erftture was not low ; it was 50" ou the summit, 
at seven a,m., m Janumj' ; and as to the statement that Pines do not 
grow ou Muoke-itj I can only aay that the mountains near Tonnghoo, 
about two hunUred inilea to ibe north, are covered with a species of 
which 1 have received branches and coues^ gathered at an altitude of 
8000 feet, and which prove to be those of P. lotiffi/olia. 

T deeply regretted my inability to accnnipany Captain Ticlcell to 
Koolce-it, which, m very clear weathei', may be descried from hence, 
and is about seventy or eighty miles distant. It is very inaccessible ; 
there are no roads or inhabitants in tliat part of the country. Captain 
Tickell of course commanded the services of the liurmese wherever he 
went, taking them from the nearest villages, and makino: them show 
him the way: he had as many as a hundred men with him, and 
eight elephants. Nr^ht after ni^ht be and bia party encamped in the 
jungle. The ascent was extremely difficult, and the whole expedition 
one which a naturalist alone woald have undertaken. What a pity that 
I could not go with him, and that my friend has no knowledge of 
botany ! Never did I regret anything so much in all my life. I am 
never likely to be able to command the necessary means for audi a 
tour, even if I had the time to devote to it. Possibly Captain Tickell 
may go again, and I may be so fortunate as to accompany him, at least 
for a few days, next season ; if I do, yon may depend on my makii^ 
good use of my time. Ferns and Mosses are my favourite plants, and 
I know but little of other kinds ; still my ignorance shall not preTenfc 
my collecting everything I can find. 

At Mergui I gathered a splendid Platycetium, neither P. alcicome 
nor P. grande : is it new ?* Do you know of any species still larger 
and finer than the latter ? If not, I have one incomparably excelling 
it ; it has a crown, and sessile fronds, two feet across and two feet high, 
and pendent fronds three feet long and repeatedly dichotomous ; fruc- 
* In all probability Platycerium biforme. 
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tification a half-cup and pedicelled. If I go to the south again, in two or 
three months, I will secure specimens, which I shall be happy to send 
you ; kindly tell me the best means of doing so. I am most anxious 
to know if this noble Fern is an undescribed species. When you have 
leisure to attend to them, I should like to trouble you with some Ferns, 
Mosses, and Jungermannus. • 

There is a wonderful field open to discovei-y in this neighbourhood ; 
but I am unfortunately so tied by my duties that I cannot collect and 
explore as I should like ; a week or ten days is the utmost I can ever 
command, and this is tantalizing, for the distances are great and the 
difficulties of travelling extreme. 

Aagast 31, 1855. 

I have the pleasure to enclose a rather better sketch of the Platyce- 
cerium than I sent before ; it conveys a tolerably correct idea of the 
Fern, which is a truly magnificent species. If I go to Mergui, as I 
hope, in October, I will get more specimens, for I know its precise 
locality, on an aged veteran of a Lager sircsmia^ a sight of itself, and 
which is rendered strikingly beautiful by the numerous (twenty or 
thirty) plants of this Fern which festoon it with their long, pendent, 
and graceful fronds. But if I send you two growing specimens, it will 
be as much as I can compass, for they are of no small size or light 
weight, and, when accompanied by the bough to which they are at- 
tached, each is a man's burden. How to dry specimens of it for the 
herbarium is quite a problem to me ; its fronds are like leathern thongs, 
and the cup which bears the sorus is as stiff as a leathern drinking- 
cup. 

I have carefully examined the drawing of the plant from Mooree-it, 
and am convinced it is a true and very beautiful Rhododendron, The 
petals are pale rose-coloured, and the entire flower measures nearly four 
inches across : it is said to be a large shrub. My own specimen looks 
very sickly, and will not, I fear, bear the climate here. The seeds must 
have been ripe when Captain TickeU drew it, for he represents the split 
capsules, but he unfortunately collected none. 

Some time ago I gathered a beautiful Orchideous plant, with pink- 
flowered spikes, something like a Hyacinth ; it grows on rocks about 
twenty miles from hence. The specimens I brought home are flourish- 
ing with me, and I would gladly send them, if you think the species is 

VOL. VIII. P 
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likely to be new. I found also a fine Melaatoma, larger-flowered than 
M. Malabathrica, though not so handsome in its form and general as- 
pect. 

If I could have a list of all the known East Indian Ferns, it would 
be a great help to me in collecting these plants. 
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The Mammoth Thee.* 

At the request of our obliging correspondent, Alex. G. Taylor, Esq., 
of Monterey, the proprietors of the locality of this now celebrated tree, 
Messrs. Lapham and Haynes, have sent to us the following " Descrip- 
tion of the Mammoth Tree Grove ^^ accompanied by a well-executed 
landscape,t drawn on the spot, and engraved at San Francisco, and 
which we are sure faithfully represents the remarkable spot. Around 
the picture are compartments, with separate views of the more remark- 
able trees of the place. 

" This gigantic forest is situated in a small valley at the source of one 
of the tributaries of the Calaveras River, Calaveras County, California. 
Arriving at Murphy's by one of the daily line of stages, either from 
Sacramento City or Stockton, or by the Sonora coach, the traveller 
finds himself within fifteen miles of this celebrated grove. Here animals 
or vehicles can be procured at all times, and at reasonable rates. Leaving 
Murphy's by an excellent carriage-road, and gradually ascending, wind- 
ing through a splendid forest of pines, cedars, and firs, with occasional 

* "We will not offend our American friends by giving here the botanical name of 
the tree. It is unworthy a great nation to suppose that an eminent botanist, who 
first distinguishes the true characters of a new plant, is not entitled to give it what 
name he pleases, provided he infringes no botanical rule, — of a tree too, unqnestion- 
ably first brought into scientific notice by an English traveller. — Ed. 

t This interesting lithograph -plate is placed in the Museum of the Royal Gardens 
of Kew. The roller about which the print was wound is made of the wood of the 
tree, and is also deposited in the Museum. It is not a hard wood, and it has no fra- 
grance, otherwise it much resembles the cedar-pencil wood {Juniperus Virginiana), 
Still more recently we have received fresh seeds from Eras. Hobler, Esq., procured 
by his brother, George Ilobler, Esq., in California ; and seeds and cones and speci- 
mens of the branches, and a plank of the wood, from Dr. Torrey, collected by Dr. 
J. M. Bigelow in one of the Pacific Railroad Surveys ordered by the United States 
Government. — Ed. 
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oaks, often catching a glimpse of the adjacent pine-clad mountains, the 
Mammoth Tree Hotel is reached in two and a half or three hoars. Here 
the proprietors, Messrs. Lapham and Haynes, oflfer every accommoda- 
tion to parties, visitors, or boarders, at reasonable charges, it being 
their aim to make the Grove a fashionable and popular place of resort. 
The valley in which these trees are found contains about one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, and it is estimated to be four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The distance from Sacramento City by the 
stage-route is ninety-five miles, and from Stockton eighty-five miles. 

" Ninety-two trees of this species are now standing, and are all found 
within an area of fifty acres of the valley. They are evidently a gigantic 
species of Cedar, as is indicated by the growth, bark, and leaf; accord- 
ing to botanists however they belong to the family of Taxodiuma, and 
have been justly named Waahingtonia gigantea^ and are beyond doubt 
the most stupendous vegetable products upon earth. They were dis- 
covered early in 1850 by hunters, whose accounts were considered 
fabulous until confirmed by actual measurement. 

" Wm. W. Lapham, one of the present proprietors, located and 
settled here in July, 1853.* The valley enjoys a delightful climate 
during the summer months, entirely free from the scorching heats of 
the lower country, the vegetation remaining fresh and green, while the 
water is a perfect luxury, pure as crystal, and almost as cold as ice. 
The vicinity offers every inducement to sportsmen ; all kinds of game 
common to the country abound, while the adjacent streams afford ex- 
cellent trout-fishing. Delightful horseback or buggy rides conduct the 
visitor to many interesting points of scenery or objects of curiosity, 
among which may be mentioned the Falls of the San Antone, and the 
Basaltic Cliff on the North Fork of the Stanislaus Biver. 

" 1. Adjoining the hotel, with which it is connected by a floor, 
stands the stump of the big tree, covered by a rustic arbour ; it mea- 
sures 96 feet in circumference and is 7 feet high. A section of two feet 
was taken from this stump, also a section of bark 50 feet long, by 
Capt. Hanford, and carried to New York for exhibition ; they are now 
in Paris. The surface of the stump is smooth, and affords ample space 
for thirty-two persons to dance, it being 75 feet in circumference, solid 

* In the same year, and, it would appear, nearly at the same time, Mr. Wm. 
Lobb collected copious seeds and specimens. As soon as possible thereafter he re- 
turned to England with his treasures ; and the discovery and particulars of the tree 
were given by Dr. Lindley in the * Gardeners* Chronicle ' for December of the same 
year. — Ed. 
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timber ; theatrical performances have also been given upon it by the 
'Chapman Family' in May, 1855, also the 'Eobinson Family/ July 4, 
1855. This monster tree was cut down by boring with augers, and 
sawing the spaces between : it required the labour of five men twenty- 
five days to effect its fall, the tree standing so nearly perpendicular 
that a wedge and battering-ram were necessary to cause its fall after 
being fully cut off. 

" 2. Adjoining the stump lies a section of the trunk ; this is 25 feet 
in diameter and 20 feet long ; beyond lies the immense trunk, as it feU, 
measuring 302 feet from the base of the stump to its extremity: upon 
this is situated the bar-room and Ten-Pin Alley, stretching along its 
upper surface for a distance of 81 feet, affording ample space for two 
alley-beds side by side. 

" 3. Leaving the hotel, let us walk into the forest by the upper trail, 
or we can ride (for the road has been opened so as to permit any 
vehicle to pass) : we are at once struck with astonishment at the magni- 
tude of the trees, and, passing several immense ones, we reach the 
• Miners' Cabin' ; this tree measures 80 feet in circumference, and is 
about 300 feet in height; the * Cabin,' or burnt cavity, measures 17 
feet across its entrance, and extends upward of 40 feet. 

" 4. Continuing our ramble, admiring the luxuriant growth of 
underbrush, consisting of young firs, cedars, dogwood, and hazel, we 
reach the * Three (jI races'; these splendid trees evidently grow from 
one root, and are the most beautiful group in the forest; towering 
side by side to the height of 290 feet, tapering symmetrically from 
their base upward, their united circumference amounts to 92 feet: it 
is 200 feet to the first limb on the middle tree. 

" 5. The 'Pioneers' Cabin' is the next tree that arrests our atten- 
tion, rising to the height of 150 feet, the top having been broken off; 
this tree measures 33 feet in diameter. 

" 6. Continuing our walk, we reach a forlorn-looking tree, having 
many rents in his bark, and withal the most seedy-looking individual 
in the forest; this is the * Old Bachelor;' he is about 300 feet high 
and 60 feet in circumference. 

" 7. The next tree is the * Mother of the Forest;'* this magnificent 
tree rises to the height of 327 feet and is 90 feet in circumference. 

* The view of this tree leaves an unfavourable impression on the mind ; for, still 
standing (and for the present living), it is denuded of its bark for 120 feet from the 
base : around this portion is a seaflbld and a zigzag staircase. — Ed. 
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The scaffolding by which the bark was reached and taken off is also 
seen in the view. This tree was stripped of its bark to the height of 
120 feet, in the spring of 1854, by Mr. Gkorge Gale, requiring the 
labour of five men ninety days ; during this time a person fell from ttie 
staging 100 feet, but fortunately escaped with a broken limb. The 
tree is still green and flourishing, showing no signs of decay. 

" 8. We are now amidst the • Family Group,' and standing near the 
uprooted base of the * Father of the Forest;' the scene is grand and 
beautiful beyond description ; the venerable * Father' has long since 
bowed his head in the dust, yet how stupendous even in his ruin ! he 
measures 112 feet in circumference at the base, and can be traced 300 
feet, where the trunk was broken by falling against another tree ; it 
here measures 18 feet in diameter, and according to the average taper of 
the other trees, this venerable giant must have been 450 feet in height 
when standing. A hollow chamber, or burnt cavity, extends through 
the trunk 200 feet, large enough for a person to ride through ; near 
its base a never-failing spring of water is found ; walking upon the 
trunk, and looking from its uprooted base, the mind can scarcely con- 
ceive its prodigious dimensions ! while on either hand tower his giant 
sons and daughters, forming the most impressive scene in the forest. 

** 9. Passing onward, we reach the ' Husband and Wife,' leaning 
affectionately toward one another; they are each 60 feet in circom- 
ference and 250 feet in height. 

"10. • Hercules,' one of the most gigantic trees in the whole forest, 
stands leaning in our path; this tree, like many others, has been 
burned at the base; it is 325 feet high and is 97 feet in circumference. 
This specimen would make 72,500 feet of lumber : upon the burnt 
space near the base is the inscription 'J. M. Wooster, Ju. 1850,' sup- 
posed to have been made by the discoverer of the grove. 

"11. The 'Hermit,' standing solitary and alone, is next observed; 
this tree, straight and well-proportioned, measures 320 feet high and 
60 feet in circumference. 

"12. Still returning towards the hotel by the lower trail, we pass 
the 'Mother and Son,' which together measure 93 feet in circum- 
ference ; the ' Mother' is 320, the ' Son' a hopeful youth of 300 feet. 

"13. The ' Siamese Twins and Guardian' form the next group ; the 
'Twins' have one trunk at the base, separating at the height of 40 
feet, each measuring 300 feet high ; the 'Guardian' is 80 feet in cir- 
cumference and is 325 feet high. 
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"14. Beyond stands the *01d Maid/ slightly bowing in her lonely 
grief; she measures 60 feet in circumference and is 260 feet high. 

"15. Two beautiful trees, called * Addie and Mary/ are the next to 
arrest our attention, measurmg each 65 feet in circumference and 
nearly 300 feet high. 

" 16. The ' Horseback Ride' we reach next; this is an old, fallen 
trunk of 150 feet in length, hollowed out by the fires which have, in 
days gone by, raged through the forest ; the cavity is 12 feet in the 
clear, in the narrowest place, and a person can ride through, on horse- 
back, a distance of 75 feet. Passing onwards we observe several 
Yew-trees ; from this timber the Indians construct their bows, it being 
exceedingly close-grained and elastic. 

"17. 'Uncle Tom's Cabin' next claims our admiration; this tree is 
over 300 feet high and is 75 feet in circumference. The 'Cabin' has 
a narrow burnt entrance of 2^^ feet in diameter ; inside, the cavity is 
large enough to seat fifteen persons. 

"18. Two other trees next attract our gaze, one of which, named 
the * Pride of the Forest,' noted for the smoothness of its bark, mea- 
suring 280 feet in height and 60 feet in circumference. 

"19. The " Burnt Cave' is also a remarkable feature in the forest ; 
it measures 40 feet 9 inches across its roots, while the cavity extends 
to the distance of 40 feet, large enough for a horseman to ride in, and, 
turning around, return. 

" 20. We now reach the * Beauty of the Forest' [seen in view a little 
to the right of the Ten-Pin Alley] ; this beautiful tree is 65 feet in cir- 
cumference, and full 300 feet high, symmetrical in its form, and adorned 
with a magnificent crest of foliage. 

" 21. Reaching the road, and returning to the house, we pass the 
•Two Guardsmen' (two large trees to the right in centre view); the 
new road to the hotel will pass between these majestic sentinels, which 
tower to the height of 800 feet, and are 65 and 70 feet in circum- 
ference, forming an appropriate gateway to this wonderful forest. 

" Much more might be said in relation to the forest and surrounding 
country, but with the present and continually-improving facilities of 
travelling, let every person who wishes to spend a few days or weeks 
pleasantly and with profit, examine for themselves the * Mammoth-Tree 
Grove.' " 
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Plants o/M. Bourgeau, collected in TenerifFe. 
This excellent and indefatigable Collector has again safely returned 
to Paris, after a spring and summer devoted to botanical researches 
in the Canary Islands. Besides a beautiful suite of samples of the 
woods of Teneriffe and living succulent plants (chiefly Craasulacea), 
and cuttings from the celebrated Dragon-tree of Orotava, for the Boyal 
Grardens of Kew, M. Bourgeau has brought home a noble harvest of 
dried specimens. In forming this collection he has neglected all the 
well-known European plants, and has gathered, of the more interesting, 
sixty sets of 390 species, for which there are already fifty subscribers. 
Those who know the beauty and perfection of M. Bourgeau's speci- 
mens, and the very moderate price (30 francs the century), will not 
delay procuring them. Letters may be addressed to M. Bourgeau, 
14, Hue St. Claude-au-Marais, Paris. 



The late Mr, David Douglas, 

We were glad to read in a Califomian newspaper, of the present year, 
the following intelligence from Hawaii, in the Sandwich Islands : — 

" On a re9u de San Francisco un monument en marbre blanc, ^rige 
par M. Julius L. Brenchley a la memoire d'un illustre voyageur, I'in- 
fortun^ David Douglas, qui mourut en 1834 an pied du Maunakea, 
dans rile de Havaii, assassine, suivant les uns, par un convict ^happ^ 
de Botany Bay ; massacr^, suivant les autres, par un boeuf sauvage et 
furieux. Ce monument, qui fait honneur au patriotisme et a la gen^- 
rosite dont M. Brenchley a laiss^ tant de traces dans nos lies, porta 

Tinscription suivante : — 

Hie jacet 

D. David Douglas, 

Scoti&, anno 1799, natns; 

Qui, 

Indefessos viator, 

A Londinenai Ilegi& Sodetate Horticolturali missas. 

In Havaii saltibns 

Die 124 Julu, A.D. 1834, 

Yictima Bcientise 

Interiit. 

' Sont lacrymse rernm et mentem mortalia tangunt.' — Virg. 

" Douglas est enterre dans le Cimetiere de la grande ^iise a Ho- 
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lohila. Sa iottbey qui dtait confotidue avcc (^elles de kannks obacuTs, 
urn xaoevoir enfin vne distinction iDLVittSc ct trop loDgt^mps atteudae*" 



I 



Mr. F&ilch. 



Few men have dope more to serve tlie cause of botauy end Lor- 
liciiltitre, by tbe qnantity of new or rare and beautiful plants intro- 
dneei to our gardens and stoves and greenhouses, tb^n ]\[r Yeilch, 
of the Exotic Nurseries nf Exeter and Chebea ; plants too from 
varioos regioos of the globe, collected by trnvellci-g tlmt he has sent 
ent at great expense, and tb rough a long ^tnea. o( y ears j— chiefly 
bjr two brothers, til e Messrs. Lobb. The researches of one, William 
Lobby hare extmided, iu tbe New Worlds from tho extreme south ia 
Patagonia and Chill to the Oregon country in the north ; while those { 
of Thomas Lobb, in the Old World, have been over a great part of the 
Cbntinent of India, from east to west^ aud north from Himalaya to tbe 
Malay Islands, Java, Borneo, etc. We ore ^lad to find that sneb eer- 
Viees on the part of IVIr. Ye itch have been appreciated at the late great 
Exiubition at' Paris, and that a silver medal has been awarded to him, 
not as an exhibitor, but as a co-operator, in furthering the cause of 
science; and no man could desei-ve it better. That bis son in tha 
firm, Mr. James Veitch, jun. (the firm is James Veitch and Son), could 
not be included in the award, is simply owing to his having been en- 
gaged a less period of time in their extensive concerns. 
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Geogkaphte Botanique Raisonni^e, ou Exposition des Faits prin- 
cipaux et dea Lois concernant la Distribution Geographique des Plantes 
de Vepoque actuelle; par M. Alph. de Candollb. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
{Continued from p. 88.) 

The 9th Chapter is devoted to a series of discussions upon the native 
countries of the majority of cultivated plants, and is full of curious 
matter, the fruit of careful research. It is divided into two Sections, 
whose titles appear paradoxical at first sight, being (1) species culti- 
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vated intentionally (volontairemenf), and (2) those that are cultivated 
in opposition to the wishes of man, those plants, namely, which intrude 
themselves amongst those cultivated by man, and which are found no- 
where else. The latter subject is dismissed in a very few sentences, 
the plants alluded to having been previously enumerated under the 
head of naturalized species. The subject is however, we think, capable 
of much fuller elucidation than it has yet received, and is a very curious 
and interesting one. 

Under the head of History and Origin of Cultivated Plants, M. de 
Candolle arranges the latter according to the organs for which they are 
cultivated, as for their roots, bulbs and tubers, stems, leaves, flowers 
or bracts, fruits, and seeds ; to this list might have been added those 
cultivated in tropical countries especially, for the beauty or odour of 
their flowers, as various Hihisd^ the Nyctanthea Arhor4rUti8, and Horse 
Chestnut, of which the origin is supposed to be unknown, but of which 
some, at any rate, may be traced to known wild species, of which they 
appear to be varieties induced by cultivation. 

Following the discussions on the origin of the cultivated species, are 
tabulated results, in which the species treated of are arranged according 
to the following classes : — 

1. Those found absolutely wild, and about whose specific identity 
there need be no question. (85 species.) 



SolaDiim taberosum, L, 
Dioscorea pentaphylla, L. 

„ bulbifera, L. 

„ acnleata, L. 

deltoidea. Wall. 
Ipomcea mammosa, Choisy. 
firassica campestris, £. {et 
B. Bapa). 

,, Napus, L, 

„ oleracea, Z. 
Raphanos sativus, L. 
Daacns Carota, Z. 
Pastinaca sativa, Z. 
Campanula Bapuncolus, Z. 
AlHuxn sativom, Z. 
Rabia tinctonmi, Z. 
OaxmabiB flativa, Z. 
Medicago sativa, Z. 
VOL. VIII. 



Onobiychis sativa. Lam, 
Trifolium pratense, Z. 
Cichoriom Intybos, Z. 
„ Endivia, Z. 
Rumex Patientia, Z. 

,, Acetosa, Z. 
Allium Cepa, Z. 
Thea Cbinensis, Lour. 
Ilex Paragnayensis, St.Hil, 
Indigofera argentea, Z. 
Eiythroxylon Coca, Lam. 
Moms alba, Z. 

„ nigra, Z. 
Hamulus Lupolns, Z. 
Crocus sativus, Z. 
Anona squamosa, Z. 

,, mnricata, Z. 

,, reticulata, Z. 



Citrus medica, Oall, 

„ Limonnm, Gall. 
Grarcinia Mangostana, Z. 
Mammea Americana, Z. 
Vitis vinifera, Z. 
Anacardium occidentale, Z. 
IVagaria vesca, Z. 
Rubus Idffius, Z. 
Pronns Avium, Z. 

„ Cerasns, Z. 

„ domestica, Z. 

„ insititia, Z. 
Prunus Armeniaca, Z. 
Amjgdalus communis, Z. 
Pyrus communis, Z. 

„ Malus, Z. 
Cydonia vulgaris, Z. 
Pnnica Granatum, Z. 
Q 
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JomboaaMalacceriBiSf^ry^A^ 


• Musa fia|iicntiun, Bt. 


Pi«um iatiTuiu. Z. ^^M 


nt Arn. 


Uroiu^lia Aimimfl) Z^. 


rAthynia s^tivus, Z. ^^H 


Lugtiiarjn viUgnna, Sn', 


Triticum vulgnre, L. 


Cioera^ L. ^^^ 


CucurbiU ovifcro, L. 


Speltflj Z. 


Vicm wtir^t^ Z. ^^1 


CnciiiAis Mdo, L. 


IlDnleuni dieticboiti, L. 


Camelina &iLttra, CVan/f. ^H 


ftibefl rubmnij I, 


OrjL^ HutivrK if. 


Juglau^ rej^tit ^^ ^H 


Olcn Eiirupn^a^ Z. 


PoIyi^oTium TataricU^H L. 


Theobfomfl Cacao, U ^^ 


Lucoma mammoBa^ G^rtn, 


Lupinua uJbuB, L. 


CooOB DXidfcrn, L. 


Sapota AchroBf MiU, 


f, Tvrmh^ L 


ColTua Arubicu, Z. 


Per&co graliaeima, G^rtn* 


„ hirautuaj Z. 


Gowjpium puQctatum, Si'L 


l'ai«iyu vulgELrU, ZlC» 


pLBom airenM, Z. ^^H 


^% ^^^^g 



S. Those kmA appaienUy wild, ini; mi oeriaU^ #o». b«Hig= piiiW|» 
natmnlised escapes firnn oaltiTatioii, bal ell releindog 1 
.oC'ttMisavieplMilinitoeQtti^^ Ol^lL ^iSflJiPf), 



i(4n« Ck)loQMia» X. Briaiaai Gaigsf^ AuMK, M» n4gKit» i 

liuiBiMitetMinaiiNX. Artoosipiit Int^^^iifoli^ ii. Bmnn IieBi» !«, 

IfforalnaSoa^ JFi^d. krmt^rt^Z. CMr wjsfaii^ X^ 

flfiiiseli dlencea» Ia Mtbom ii^oooocii]ii« X* 8cia»iwt yfaplbfile^ X. 

Infligotea tSnetoria, X. Secak oenale» X. Fli^m Mmuiifiariim, JU 

CItrai AnnntiBiii, JKmo. Mygonvm Aigopyram, X. Gosqrpinm Imteeeuii, X. 

i» lifiaies^ J^Imm. „ . enMUrgia«lsBi> 

^fMssfolgifk, Mm. Bath. 

8. Those found certainly wild, but which, not exactly resembling 
the cultiyated forms, are open to doubts. (6 species.) 

Beta ynlgaris, Moq, Mangifera Indica, Z. 

Lactnca Scariola satiya. Ribes Grossularia, Z. (ander the form of 

AUinm Porrum, X. (under the form of B. Uva-crispa). 
A. Ampeloprasmn). Gossypiom arboreun, X. 

4i Doubtful as wild, and also as to their specific identity with the 
cultiyated plants. (5 species.) 

Manihot utiliasima, FoM, Ficus Carica, L,, and allied Hordeam vnlgare, X. 
„ Aipi, Pohl, species. Zea Mays, Z. 

5. Unknown in a native state, and undoubtedly distinct from any 
known wild plant. (32 species.) 

Dioscorea alata, Z. Agave Americana, Z. Nicotiana Tabacum, Z» 

Batatas edulis, Choisy. Saccharum officinarum, Z. ,, rostica, Z. 

Helianthus taberosos, Z. „ violaceum,<7«^^. „ Chinensis, Fiseh. 

Arracacha esculenta, Banc, „ Sinense, Bojcb'. „ Persica, Lindl. 
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CaiyophyUusaromaticaSjX. Cacnmis CitrnUns, L. Triticmn targidam, L. 

Anona Cherimolia, Lam, „ sativos, L. Hordeam hexastichon, L. 

Citrus yolgaris, lUsso (C. Chrysophyllum Cainito, L, Avena orientalis, Shreb. 

Aurantiom amaras). Solanum esculentom, MUl, Phaseolos volgaris, L, 

Citrus Japonica, 7%»»^. Lycopersicum escnlentiim, CheiiopodiamQoiiioa>Ff//(i. 

EriobotryaJaponica,ZfW/. Mill, Arachis hypogsea, £. 

Jambosa yulgaris, DC. Artocarpos incisa, L,f, Grossypium Barbadense. 
Cacurbita maxima. Buck, 

6. Those that are unknown in a wild state, but which are perhaps 
only cultivated varieties of known wild species. (6 species.) 

Armn esculentom, Forat, Persica Isevis, Mill, (var.P Cucorbita Mdopepo, L. 
Citrus Becumana, WUld. P. yulgaris). A vena nuda, L, 

Allium Ascalonicum, L, 

7. Those that are unknown in a wild state, but are equally doubtful 
OS species : — 



Milium, 

IndigoferaAnil,X. Sorgbum, 

Cucurbita Pepo. Buck. Phaseolus, 

Dolicbos, 



) Various forms. 



Capsicum, 

Upon the whole this extremely difficult subject is treated through- 
out with considerable skill and great learning. Absolute data are 
liowever wanting for ascertaining the origin of many, and especially 
of locally cultivated species ; and we fear that we should have reduced 
the first class and enlarged the second. 

This subject naturally leads to another still more embarrassing, — 
the original countries of the cultivated species. By far the greater ma- 
jority are assigned to the Old World : 35 to Europe, 33 to Northern 
and Western Asia, 1 (Date) to North Africa, 3 (one kind of Indigo, 
Coflfee, and one kind of Cotton) to Tropical Africa, 40 to Southern 
Asia and the Malay Archipelago ; none to South Africa or Australia 
or New Zealand, and a few are doubtful ; 33 are assigned to America. 
One only {Cucurbita Melopepo^ L.) is wholly unknown, and considered 
as probably a cultivated race of some existing wild species. 

The most striking result, as it appears to M. de Candolle, to be 
derived from the above inquiry, is the great antiquity of the majority 
of the cultivated varieties or races. In the sixteenth century the 
principal kinds of Cabbage, Turnip, and Gourds were known ; besides 
cereals and fruit-trees, whose identity with those now cultivated is less 
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erident. The Bomana, in the isgn of Fliiij, cultiTated mmj ^ 
of Fears and Plums. Homer distingnished Poppiss with Uaek cad 
white seeds. The Egyptians cultiTated white-seeded Sngwmm. The 
Hebrews distinguished the sweet and bitter Almoodi and the MtA 
and white Grape appear to be of great antiquity. Eenoe it appears 
that perhaps too much inflnenea is attributed to oultifitiom whidi 
effects many small dianges, whilst truly hereditary raoea an alw^. 
Tery ancient; that is to say, they date from a period that is altogether 
prehistoric, if indeed they are not older than tbsart of eultiTation. 

What appears equally curious is, that certain cultivated jdanta whidi 
are so closely allied that it is donbtfbl whether thqr are species or Ta- 
rieties, as the two Ouayas, Pmdium pamy^srum and/yrj^biNM, the sweet 
and bitter (^nge, the Peach, and Nectarine, are also of Tery oon- 
siderable antiquity. 

Okapier 10 is devoted to the study of what M. de GandoOe oaUs 
" Espdces disjointes," or species whose individuals are disconnected fay 
large. expanses of land or water, but which cannot have been trans* 
ported from one country to the other on account oi the sise or stmo- 
tare of their seeds, or of some obstacle presented by their habits of life. 
These ccMne mider three principal categories:—]. Woody plants with 
bulky seeds^ that are not littoral ; 8. Fresh-water plants ; and 3. Moun- 
tain plants. 

The facts here adduced are very numerous, well arranged, and some 
of them mofit curious ; and though very often discussed, have hitherto 
met with no plausible explanation ; perhaps the most striking are, that 
of Eriocaulon aeptangulare^ which is confined in the Old World to a 
very few spots in the extreme west of Ireland and Scotland, but which 
is common in North America from Newfoundland to the Saskatchawan 
Eiver ; — Phryma lepioslachya, L.,* a native of the mountains of Nepal 
and the United States of America ; — and Spiranthea cernua. Rich., found 
in one spot in the south of Ireland and in the Northern United States 
and Canada, etc. With regard to the Phrytna^ M. de Candolle inclines 
to the hypothesis of a double creation, whilst he thinks tlie Eriocaulon 
may have been transported at a remote jjeriod, when the plant had a 

* The Phryma however is much less local than M. de Candolle supposes. In the 
Himalaya it ranges from Kumaon to the confines of Bhotan, and also occurs in the 
Khasia Mountains : of the countries hetween these last and the east coast of Asia ah- 
solutely nothing is known. Phryma is an extremely difficult ])lant to find iu the 
woods it inhabits, and may be much more common than is usually supposed. 
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wider range in America, and when the oceanic currents between Canada 
and Scotland were stronger and more direct. 

Under the head of tropical disconnected (disjointes) species a list 
of a considerable number is given, with the caution that many may be 
considered as naturalized. About 50 however remain as most unlikely 
to have been transported by causes now in operation, and the majority, 
without being truly aquatic, inhabit moist places. It appears proved to 
M. de CandoUe that the " disconnected species" are much less numerous 
in the tropics than in the northern extra-tropical regions ; * and upon 
the whole the study of the tropical species leads M. de Candolle to 
the same general conclusion as that of the extra-tropical did, viz. that 
in the present state of our knowledge there appears to be no direct so- 
lution of the problem of their dispersion. 

Ckapier 11. On the early condition and probable origin of existing 
Species in a state of Nature. — Under the first division of this subject 
M. de Candolle declares the impossibility of explaining many facts, 
from a study of the species themselves in relation to the existing con- 
dition of things on the earth's surface. He observes that in numerous 
cases he has been obliged to own that existing causes are insufficient 
to explain well-established facts in distribution, and that the true but 
anterior causes must be sought in diiferent conditions of different areas 
on the globe, in different states of species, or in a different distribu- 
tion of land and sea, in changes of climate, and in different means 
of transport. 

The facts that have led to this conclusion are : — 

1 . Certain species are wanting in regions so well adapted to their 
existence, that when once artificially introduced there, they forthwith 
establish themselves like natives of the country. 

2. Woody plants flourish in mass in countries where the same spe- 
cies cannot re-establish themselves after they have been once removed. 

3. Species with large seeds grow in countries between which there 
are insuperable obstacles to their seeds having been transported. 

4. Many species are common to the tops of very distant mountains, 
between which an interchange of seeds seems to be inconceivable. 

6. With regard to widely distributed aquatic, etc. plants, many 

* A conclusion the accuracy of which we extremely doubt, for reasons stated in a 
note to page 62. That there are however fewer discoimccted s|)ecies iu proportion 
to the whole tropical than temperate flora, is most likely the case. 
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luure teeds ihai oiilj npda under wnicr and sink ; otliers Itnve seeds 
that preiyeat no fistdlitifis for tra import by ivinds, cannot hare been ia- 
trodiused by man, and will not endure exposure to Bolt-Trator** 

6. Gertain oountrieSy separated by wide expanses of ocean, have 
more, qpeoias in oommon thnn mther the dbtance ov nature of these 
cKmatea would render probable under ordinary circumstauct^ ; whilst 
oontigaoas oonntrieay with similar cHmatea, eometimos present very dif- 

7« Sttno oonsiriaa are xeouodBible tot' tte" neat mnnlMf of MMciaa* 
thfgr oontain in a smaU aiea» otiMva Car QonqparattTo pof^ 

8. Spedes of liinple afcmetine^hafe often wide xaagei^ thooi^ tteir 
•eedi are not well adapted for tranq^ ; on the other Iwad, 
apeoiea, whose aeeds appear perfeet^ adapted to aaobre a wide ( 
biticHiy have Terj narrow rangea. 

AB these phenomena direct Oie attention of the inqninr to ft difl^^ 
order of things to that now existing; that i^ to a fmnwepoeii, naaiietf^ 
to the quatemaryf period of geologists, if not to.a still eadier date: is 
the wodd's history. Mention is made of the late Professor X. IMMstr 
as the strenoons supporter of this Tiew. 

Under the head of proofs of the historical antiquity and indications 
of the geological antiquity of the greater part of existing spedes, M. 
de CaudoUe boldly states that this can be demonstrated both ^ priori 
and by some observations of geologists. Under the d priori, he alludes 



* Mr. Darwin's experiments on the power which seeds have of retaining tiieir 
vitality when exposed to the efifects of salt-water (Gardeners' Chronicle, 1854-6) 
were of course unknown to M. de CandoUe. 

t The Post-pleiocene of English geologists, or that immediately preceding the 
present. 

X M. de Candolle mentions the opinions of Forhes, given in his well-known f!ssay, 
as ingenioas hypotheses concerning one region of the glohe only, and applicahle only 
to a part of the phenomena to which his hook is devoted; and he professes to 
take a more general view, to examine the foundations of the hypothesis, to discuss 
its probahility, and to compare it with other theories. M. de Candolle here perhaps 
hardly recognizes sufficiently the real value of Forbes's Essay, and that the evidences of 
the probable truth of the hypotheses he advocates rest upon geological and zoological 
facts ; for though a vast number of difficult phenomena in the geographical distribu- 
tion of plants, cited by Forbes, De Candolle, and others, may be explained by the 
hypothesis, none of these can be said to afford anything approaching to proof of it. 
Forbes had animals and shells, both in a recent and fossil state, to reason from, oc- 
cupying in part the areas now occupied by the plants now existing, and in part also 
ancient rocks, whose geological relations were not only well known, but the theory of 
whose formation is proved. These points ai*c however fully admitted at the conclu- 
sion of the volume. 
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to the hereditary character of specific forms, as derived from the Egyp- 
tian sculptures, adding, that stability (permanence) of form is the hypo- 
thesis that must present itself first to any unprejudiced observer, whilst 
it is for those who demand a constant renewal of forms to prove their 
position; and as to those geologists who maintain that every well- 
marked geological epoch has different plants as well as different 
animals, M. de Candolle thinks that their assumption is too absolute.* 
Ketaining the proofs of the antiquity of existirig species, the weight 
of the evidence rests, more or less directly, on two main classes of facts : 
of these, to the first belong the imbedded remains of plants, believed to 
be specifically identical with existing ones, in bogs and in the sea, whose 
submersion or imbedding in all cases precedes the historical era, and in 
some cases, owing to the bulk or character of the superincumbent soil, 
or to the nature of the animal remains imbedded with them, may faii'ly 
be considered as preceding the existing geological condition of the 
country. Sir Charles Lyell's 'North American Travels' afford M. de 
Candolle the best cases in point, and his other works many more. A 
unique case is that of the identification, by M. Brongniart, of the nut 
of a species of Hickory found in the pleiocene beds of Europe, with 
that of a North American species. M. de Candolle however adds the 
caution, that this does not prove specific identity, as the flowers, leaves, 
etc. of the plants may be different.f 

* Upon this point the views of our best English geologists would certainly agree 
with M. de Candolle*s, and we would add that there is still much to he learnt upon 
this subject from the distrihution of plants. The difference between the existing 
Floras of Europe and Australia is the equivalent of two geological epochs, so distinct 
that a paleeontologist would demand the lapse of an indefinite number of intervening 
centuries between the times during which each flourished, supposing them to be 
superimposed, or in close proximity. But though Europe and Asia arc not juxta- 
posed, Australia and New Zealand are, and they present analogous differences, as 
do South-east and South-west Australia. If allowance is not made by geologists 
for possible great differences between the inhabitants of adjacent countries, still less 
is often granted for local distribution. The species and genera of one Flora are so 
distributed that contiguous spots present different assemblages, and it is these local 
causes that lead to the imbedding of fossils that also determine the kind of plants to 
be imbedded. Again, fossils are too often regarded as affording absolute proof ot 
the character of the Flora to which they belonged, whereas they may be only indica- 
tions of the prevalence of a species, the genus or order of which is otherwise absent 
or extremely rare at the same epoch ; for instance, it is often the case that one 
species of Fern is so abundant over an area where Ferns form a small proportion of 
the Flora, that it would probably be found in every bed of fossils ; wlulst Conifera, 
which form a larger proportion of the Flora of Tasmania than any equivalent area, 
are so scarce in individuals there that they would appear very rarely amongst other 
fossil remains. 

t This reminds us of a point much insisted upon by Edward Forbes, and which 
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The aeocmd dan of hucU uddwccd ib ihc High nntiquity of matiy 
^fiih fttwfanBM. It it mqpIiiloaopLical to nssumc that tliesc ageil jndt- 
tidnaby wbich an S(H)0 years old at a mwlornt^: comptitatiou, are the 
paients of tlieir k&id; whilst to suppose tbem even the grand sons of 
Ae find paient of the qpecie^^, h giving the btttrr a startUng nriti^uity, 
IL da CandoDe does not allude to the argument derived from the 
known geolof^oal antiqiiity of many animal e^peoics, wliteh, thoagh no 
proof of an equal dnraiaOQ for the life of vegetable apocics, renders it 
onphiloaopliioal to dmy it ; whether we consider plants and animah 
as pazaHel aeiieii of the great kingtlom of organic nature^ or the fact 
of ao inany fttilmitU being dependent upon mdividunl species of plants 
for ilieir oontinoed existence. 

All finrUier inquiiyinto these subjcets h here euddcnly suspended, the 
an1]r{eot beooming eomplieated with, or contingent upon, the idea main- 
tsinAd bj tlie inqoinr as to the cbangea that time may or may not 
ha^e efibeied upon speeles^ An article is devoted to tlila, and it opens 
witb the ominous title 'Dc^nilion dc TEspecc' A good rhtimi js here 
giten of all former definitions, together with the arguments for and 
against erery clause in these. It is not our purpose to plunge iuto 
tUs sea of difficolties ; it is enough to »iiy that M, do C and olio believer 
in species as having definite existences, and cousiders bis father's deti- 
nition, of what they may be supposed to be, almost as good as can be 
given. 

The changes which we ourselves witness are classed under — 1. Va- 
riations. These are slight changes in individuals or in their parts, de- 
pending on varying seasons, climate, exposures, etc., and are of little 
moment. 2. Monstrosities. These need no definition. 3. Varieties. 
These involve physiological changes in the individual, which are pro- 
pagated by division of it (budding, grafting, etc.), but which are lost 
by seed. 4. Races. These are peculiar states of species, which almost 

has not yet been fully appreciated by geologists, which is, that specific identity of 
fossils in the beds of far distant countries is opposed to these being strictly con- 
temporaneous. (See his Essay on the Indian Fossils, in the Geological Transac- 
tions.) There is no doubt but that the pleiocene and existing Floras of Europe 
would, if fully known, be ranked as belonging to very distinct geological epochs ; 
but yet the pleiocene Mora of Europe may prove similar to the existing Flora of 
America. Granting such to be the case, how, after several succeeding geological 
epochs, when perhaps the genus Juglam will have disappeared, will it be possible to 
classify the rocks of Europe and America without confounding the European pleio- 
cene with the now existing Flora of America? 
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invariably retain their peculiarities from generation to generation, both 
when propagated by seed and, more markedly still, when increased 
otherwise). As it is often impossible to tell what should be consi- 
dered a race, and what a species, the existence of races may perhaps 
be assumed to present an insuperable obstacle to the determination of 
the limits of many species. It may take years to prove that a variety 
is nothing more than a variety ; but it is obviously hopeless, in most 
cases, to expect to prove that a race is only a more permanent kind 
of variety. Eecourse must be had to hybridizing, which however is 
not now held to be an absolute test. Analogy with other plants must 
also be appealed to ; but the acknowledged fact that characters which 
are held to be of no more rank than variations in some plants, are of 
specific value in others, often renders this line of argument useless. 

Under the head of changes that may be effected in species by causes 
protracted through many ages, or many thousands of years preceding 
the present, the subject of acdimatation is discussed. Acclimatation 
M. de Candolle holds (with Petit-Thouars and others) to be a chimera ; 
plants either resist the effects of altered conditions and flourish, or 
succumb under them ; they do not change their natures. On the 
other hand, he admits the existence of wild races of plants just as of 

cultivated races. 

{To be continued.) 



PiESSE, G. W. Septimus, Analytical Chemist ; The Aet op Per- 
fumery, and the methods of obtaining the Odours of Plants; with 
instructions for the mant{facture qf Ferfiimes, etc. 12mo. London. 
1855. With woodcuts. 

Among the varied products of vegetables, the *' odours" have been 
justly and universally celebrated in prose and in verse, and our author 
introduces, at the opening of his first Chapter, Thomson's well-known 
and appropriate lines : — 

" By nature's swift and secret working hand 
The garden glows, and iSlls the. liberal air 
With lavish odours. 

There let me draw 
Ethereal soul, there drink reviving gales, 
Profusely breathing from the spicy groves 
And vales of fragrance." 
VOL. vm. R 
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The odours here alluded to are the natural odours of plants. The object 
of this book is to describe the mode of collecting and preserving these 
odours, so as to have them always at command, and more, how the 
odour of one particular plant is to be imitated by the nse of other plants 
and other substances ; for instance, that of Heliotrope is made, or imi- 
tated, by Almonds and Vanilla ; and the Extrait de Heliotrope, as sold in 
the shops of Paris and London, '* is really a very nice perfume, passing 
well with the public for a genuine extract of Heliotrope." Now all this 
is produced in the laboratory, and for this we are indebted to chemistry ; 
and the history and mystery of the perfnmery trade are here candidly 
laid before the public by one largely engaged in it, and in a way which 
does him much credit. M. Piesse accounts for the art of perfumery 
having attained so little distinction in this country by the secrecy that 
has been so long maintained regarding the various modes of prepara- 
tion ; and he agrees with Professor Solly that " it is a great mistake to 
think that a successful manufacturer is one who has carefully preserved 
the secrets of his trade, or that peculiar modes of effecting simple 
things, — ^processes unknown in other factories, and mysteries beyond 
the comprehension of the vulgar, — are in any way essential to skill as a 
manufacturer, or to success as a trader." Another reason, however, 
for the art of perfumery having attained so little celebrity among us, 
is perhaps to be found in the unsuitableness of our climate, to the fully 
eliminating the odours of many plants. The finest perfumes come from 
the southern regions. " The south of Europe is the only garden of 
utility to the perfumer. Grasse and Nice are the principal seats of the 
art, and, from their geographical position, the grower has at command 
that change of climate best fitted to bring to perfection the plants re- 
quired for his trade." 

The Preface and the Introductory Section say much in praise of 
perfumery ; and we are assured that in neglecting to tutor the olfactory 
nerve, we are constantly led to breathe impure air, and thus poison 
the body by neglecting the warning given at the gate of the lungs. 
Persons who use perfumes are more sensitive to the presence of a vi- 
tiated atmosphere than those who consider the faculty of smelling as 
an almost useless gift. We certainly know many who consider it any- 
thing but a blessing to have the olfactory nerves so sensitive of odours, 
inasmuch as the less agreeable of these are the most prevalent, espe- 
cially in cities and great towns : it would be otherwise were delicious 
odours more widely diffused. 
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The commercial value of these manufactured odours is exceedingly 
great : British India and Europe alone consume annually more than 
150,000 gallons of perftimed spirits under various titles, such as Eau 
de Cologne^ Essence of Lavender ^ Esprit de Eose, etc. A single per- 
fumer of Grasse and Paris employs 80,000 lbs. of Orange-fiowerSy 
60,000 lbs. of Acacia buds {Acacia Famesiana), 54,000 lbs. of -Bow- 
leaves (petals), 32,000 lbs. of Jasmine-flowers, 32,000 lbs. of Violels, 
20,000 lbs. of Tuberose, 16,000 lbs. oi Lilac, and still larger quantities 
of the more common scents, Rosemary, Mint, Citron, Thyme, etc. Eighty 
thousand persons are employed, directly or indirectly, in the South of 
France in extracting their odours ; and tracts of flower-farms exist in 
Turkey, more extensive than the whole of Yorkshire. The various Es- 
sential Oils or Ottos, paying one shilling per pound duty, entered for 
home consumption alone, amounted in 1852 to 195,346 lbs. ; and the 
duty, at that low rate, to £9766. 16«. 

The several processes of Expression, Distillation, Maceration, and 
Absorption are explained, and then our Author proceeds to notice the 
plants alphabetically, from which the principal simple perfumes are 
derived. A list may not be unacceptable to our readers. Allspice, 
Almonds. Anise. Balm, Balsam (Myroxylon peruiferum and Toluifera 
Balsamum). Bay (Sweef), Bergamot (from the fruit of Citrus Ber- 
gamia). Benzoin (Styrax Benzoin), much used for pastilles and for 
fictitious Vanilla pomade. Caraway, " CascariUa,*^ this is mentioned 
as " Cascarilla gratissima," and as a Cape plant, together with " Cas- 
carilla Jragrans and C. fragilis,'* and the bark as used for making pas- 
tilles : but there must be some error, Cascarilla (meaning * little bark ' in 
Spanish) is given to very different plants. The Author probably intends 
Croton Eleuteria, but if so it is West Indian, not a Cape plant : and 
there are Croton fragrans and Croton fragile, but they are natives of 
South America. The genus Cascarilla, in botany, is confined to a 
group of plants detached from Cinchona (Peruvian Barks). Cassia (Ciu- 
namomum Cassia). Cassie, flower-buds (or flower-heads) of Acacia Far- 
nesiana. M. Piesse properly cautions the inexperienced not to confound 
Cassie with Cassia, previously named ; the latter should be called Acacia. 
Cedar-wood; here we fear M. Piesse's botany is at fault, for he calls it 
the *' Lebanon Cedar-wood" (meaning Cedrus Libani), but from his speak- 
ing of slips of its wood being used as matches for lighting lamps, and 
further, in describing in a letter to us the fragrant essential oil of this 
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wood (a cciom ponying n aomple for tlir Museum) as extrncted from tbe 
slittviii^ and refuse of *' Cf^r-pt^dU^* it is cbar tlmt tbe ao-ealkd 
** VirgiuiJtn Cedflr" ia intcutJcdl, vi?-, Ju^lperu& FifgiHlaiiti . C^drai diid 
CUron (Citrus Medica)* Cinnamon (Cinnrtmomum verum). Citronella^ 
from an Andropogon^ probably A* Sr^orfianthwt. Cloven. Dill {A.ue- 
thuin graveolens)* Efflanllne (mnde of hflif^B-dozen pUats, — eicluding , 
Eglantine or Sweet Briar, for that plant, we are told, does not itself \ 
find a place ia the perfumer 'a "acent-i-oora"). Fennel- Flag (Acorua 
Calamus). Geranium (cliiefly Pclnrgotiium odoi-atissimum)* Heliotrope 
{already noticed). Hon^iuckle, imitation only* Uocenia - a '^ mnrkel* 
article," made of Rosfi, Lemon, ClovCj etc* Jaamintf. JonqHii. Laurel ; 
*'from the berries of the Lauru* no6ilU and from the leaves of Laurus 
Ceraik^y Now tbe Laurus twbilis is tlie Ba^ or Sweet Ba^^ already 
mentioned, and is of the Laurel family, and cannot have any "simi- 
larity of odour to tbe oil distilled from the Bitter Almond/' No 
doubt the plntit intended is the Pruntta LaJifocerasu^t f^ost improperly 
called in our gardens '* Oomnwii (or Cherrt/) LaureL^^ Lavender,- culti- 
vated to a great extent at Mitcbam, Surrey ; and the essential oil from 
the plants of this establLshment is said to realize eight times the price in 
tbe martet of that produced in France or elsewhere, and is fully worth 
tbe difl'e recce for delicacy of odour. The view given of these grouuda 
represents them very near the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Lemon^ 
Leni0U't/?-as9 (Andropogon Schcenautbus). Liiac. Lily {of the i>alley\ 
imitntion, MagnoUfi (tiitto). Marjoram^. Meadott-sweei. Migwmetie. 
Mint. Mifrile. Neroli, or Oronge-Jimoer. Nutmeg. OUbauam. Ot'ri^ 
(Iris Floreutina). Palm (Elaeis Gumeensis?). P&icltouhf (Pogoste- 
moa Pntcliouly). Pta (Stoeef). Pine.*apple. Fink. Uhodimn^ distilled 
from Convolvulus ScoparUis. Hose; tbe Otto or Attar of Boses of 
Casbmire is considered euperior to aay other: but the pure Otto re- 
quires to be diluted, or itjiaa a '* doyin^r sweetness," The finest pre- 
paration of Rose, na an odour, is made nt Grasse in France, Rosemttry^ 
Sage, Sandal. Sassafras, Storax and Tolu. Syringa, Thyme, Ton- 
quin. Tuberose. Vanilla (represented in the cut as growing on the 
outside of a hothouse). Verbena, Violet. Vitivert, or Kuskusa, 
roots of Anatherum (not '* Anthoxanthum " as stated at p. 142) muri- 
catum. Volckameria, a mixture of Violet, Tuberose, Jasmine, Rose, 
and Musk. Wall-flotcer. Winter-green .''^ this professes to be Trien- 
* The name " Winter-green " is usually given to the genus Vyrola. Trientalis is 
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talis Europaa, but very improbable ; it " yields a perfuming Otto princi- 
pally consumed in the perfuming of soaps ;" so celebrated, however, as 
to justify an imitation, under the name, too, of Iceland Wmter-Green, 
"a very nice handkerchief perfume," made from tropical and other 
plants which never could grow in Iceland. 

We have after the above, which come under the denomination of 
simple Extracts, a chapter or section on " Bouquets and Nosegays,** 
so called in the trade, being mixtures of two or more simple Ottos in 
spirits, which, "properly blended, produce an agreeable and charac- 
teristic odow :" the names are inviting : we have Bouquet (T Amour, 
D4Uces de Flora, Jockey Club, Yacht Club, Kew-Garden Nosegay, etc. 
The odour of Lavender and the odour of Cloves mixed, secundum artem, 
we suppose, produce a new fragrance nicknamed " Eondelelia,** " one 
of the most gratifying to the smelling nerve that has ever been made." 

Among the Dry Perfumes are ranked Locket powders (perfumes put 
into a silk bag). Tablets, Pastiles, Pot Pourri, fumigation by odoriferous 
resins (the perfumes and incense of the ancients), etc. ; and receipts 
are given for preparing the different kinds. Perfumed Soaps occupy a 
chapter : then follow Emulsines, Milks, Emulsions, Cold Creams, Tooth- 
pofwders, and we shall mention among the last, though not the least in 
importance (and a little out of our line), Absorbent Powders, without 
which " a lady's toilet-table is not complete," and this head includes 
Bouges and Bed-paints. Of such we are told that many tons' weight 
are used in this country ; and this may very well be, seeing that a 
principal ingredient of the Liquid blanc (for theatrical use) is Oxide of 
Bismuth, and that Madame V — , during her stage career, consumed 
more than half a hundredweight as a cosmetic ! 



Moore, Thomas, F.L.S. : The Ferns qf Great Britain and Ireland. 
Edited by John Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., etc. Imp. folio. Parts 
X. and XII. Nature-printed by Henry Bradbury. London. 1855. 

This work has reached its 12th Fasciculus; the first nine of which 

called Chicktoeed Wintet-green ; neither of them likely to yield perfumes hy distil- 
lation. May not the Gaultheria procumbens of the United States he intended ? and 
which is there sometimes called iVinter-yreen, — of the esseutial oil of which an ac- 
count is given hy Dr. A. \V. IlofTmanu, and quoted by M. Piessc in the Appendix of 
his Work, p. 276. 
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have been alreatly favourably noticed by ha, The 10th Faeciculufl 
coram ences with Tab, XXIX.^ Laairta Tkel^pterU^ which is very well 
represcDtetL In the next, PJate XXX.^ the ihickcued stem and the 
copious fructificatioQs of Athyriu^ FiUx'fv^mina render the figure very 
defective. This ia pckuowledged to be a cultivated specimen, and wa 
fihonld not consider it by any meana a sample of the normal form of 
this specieSj — itself indeed very variable, aa may be seen in the four fol- 
lowing^ plates, where no less than eight varieties or forms are gn^^^^j ^^ 
different in aspect that one only wonders species-makers are not more 
united in considering several of these apecitically dislinct species, for it 
might be done with as much re^ison as tu the dilatata group* Happily 
onr author, in practice at least, takes a more correct view of things ; aod 
he very property too places the four last of these eight states under tbe 
head of "(permanent?) momirQu^ forms/' especially the three last (in Tab. 
XXXIV. )j viz. cri9pu)nf depatiperatttm, and dissucium. The history of 
tliis well-known Pern oceupies no less than twelve of these impcj'ial 
folio pages, and 31 varieties (!) are named and distinguished. " We 
must also repeat,^* the author saySj **in order that the truth may ap- 
pear, that among herbarium specimens, in addition to those we have 
referred with tolerable certainly to the forms above enumerated, there 
are many others which could not be mlhfiiciQril^ placed." It woidd 
be a marvel if they could; and he asks and answers the following 
qnestione : — " Does this long series of gradations'' (that is from the 
normal form to absolute monstrosities) *' represent a species? One 
can scarcely imagine two compound Ferns more dissimilar than the 
extreme state of the molk and bicUitm groups, or the forms represented 
in our Plates XXX^ and XXXLC^, Or, after all, is there in nature no 
such thing as a species among plants, but ever-changing varieties, or 
races of individuals only? etc. The deep study of Perns would be 
scarcely likely to produce a decided negative to this question," Cer- 
tainly it is possible to study Perns ao aa to leave the mind in iucxtri* 
cable doubts and difficulties ; but it must be allowed that as far as re- 
gards the Athyrium Filix-foemina, from the days of Linnaeus until now, 
the majority of botanists have been uniform in their views of the limi- 
tation of this species. The author next, in Fasciculus 12, comes to 
the genus Asplenium, and Tab. XXXV. exhibits two species, both rare, 
or at least not of universal distribution, viz. : — 

1. JspkniumfontanumyBGnih. (Polypodium, ZiVi».), Tab. XXXV. ^. 
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— A very distinct species. It has occasioned no discussion on that 
head (except indeed with regard to the slight variety called Halleri), 
bnt in regard to the various localities given for it in Britain so much 
doubt and uncertainty have prevailed, that some botanists have alto- 
gether excluded it from the Flora of the British Isles. We believe we 
have thrown as much light on this subject as it will admit of in the 
last volume of this Journal (p. S^O), and clearly shown that it has 
unquestionable right to be considered a native ; and since that notice 
was published we have received a most obliging letter from the Rev. 
William Hawker (the veracity of whose locality cannot be called in 
question), and from which we give the following extract, — the more 
interesting as the same letter notes new stations for two other local 
Perns : — " I had the good fortune to find the Fern in question (AspL 
fontanum) in the year 1852, on an old wall in my father's (Admiral 
Hawker's) grounds ; there were about fifteen tufts of it, one of them 
nearly as large round as my hat. I had known of the existence of the 
Fern on this wall for several years, but only in 1852 cominenced study- 
ing that class of botany, and then soon found out the value of my old 
neighbour. I think I can remember it on the wall nearly as far back 
as the year 1837, but, as that would take me back to ten years of age, 
I cannot vouch for any longer period. Mr. Borrer and Mr. Wollaston 
(of Chiselhurst) each paid the Fern a visit, and expressed themselves 
much pleased with it. I was over at my father's a few days ago (his 
place is only ten miles from here), and obtained some fronds for drying 
direct from the wall, a few of which I now have the pleasure to enclose 
you. I also enclose some fronds off a plant of the same species from 
Berlin, and some which I gathered last year on the Jura ; both of these 
plants differ somewhat in habit from the British form of this species. 
Ton will perhaps be pleased to hear that last summer I had the good 
fortune to meet with two plants of Asplenium Germanicum in Cumber- 
land, growing in company with Woodsia Ilvenm and A, septentrionale ; 
I also, the year before, discovered (for the first time in the English 
lake-district) Fol^sHchum Lonchitis ; but I am not able to boast of all 
this without having worked * like a horse' for it." 

To the dubious list of recorded habitats of A. fontanum we could 
offer another, communicated by the Hon. Fox Strangways, in a note 
dated Abbotsbury, 16th January, 1856: — "I believe I can add a 
locality to the habitats of Asplenium fontanum, viz. the Falls of the 
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Turrit, at Ochtertyre, Perthshire, from whence I am promised speci- 
mens." As we have not heard since from our valued correspondent, 
it is presumed that no specimens have been communicated. This lo- 
cality is of the more importance, for if correct it would be a strong 
confirmation of other northern ones, in Yorkshire, Northumberland, 
and especially Aberdeenshire, being so. The Aipletnnm rrfractum, a 
nurseryman's plant, here recorded as a new species,* to which the 
" Hab, ? Scotland" is surely too hastily given, had better have been 
omitted. The British Fern Catalogue has been too much attempted 
to be increased of late on equally dubious authorities. 

2. AspUnium lanceolatum. — Mr. Moore does well in figuring the 
Asplenium lanceolatum^ Tab. XXXV. ^., on the same plate with A, 
fontanum ; for distinct as they assuredly are, they are more nearly con- 
nected than others. 

Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum, Tab. XXXVI. and XXXVII., is a spe- 
cies about which there has happily been little or no controversy, save 
in regard to the var. acutum (Aspl. acutum, Bory^ A. productum, 
Lowe) ; and this we are happy to find united with Aspl, Adiantum- 
nigrum. Including the acutum^ nine varieties are here recorded. 

* One of the eril consequences of this is shown by the appearance in the * Gar- 
deners' Chronicle' of this day, March 15th, 1856, of the following advertisement: — 
** New British Fern. — Asjjleniuni ref r actum ^ Moore. For description and plate^' 
(unless our eyes grossly deceive us, there is no plate or figure whatever), '* see March 
part of * Nature- Printing.' II. Parker begs to oflfer the above neio and distinct spe- 
cies y of which he possesses the entire stock. Plants forwarded, post free, on appli- 
cation, at 10^. M. each (!). — Paradise Nursery, Ilornsey Road, Holloway." Thus 
here is a new British plant palmed upon us, which Mr. Moore notices (but certainly * 
does not figure) under Aspl. fontanum y as a supposed variety of that, of dubious ori- 
gin, under the name of proliferum, of Mr. Wollaston, " and which Mr. Moore con- 
siders so remarkably distinct, that were it not for the obscurity of its history, he 
would, without any hesitation, claim for it specific rank." Yet on the same page 
Mr. Moore goes on to say, **\Ve are so satisfied with its distinctness, that not- 
withstanding its dubious history, we shall add the accompanying definition;" and 
here follow the* name, character, and " Ilab. ? Scotland." Mr. Wollaston remarks 
of it, in the same page, " Its having been associated with Asple7iium viride'* (for 
some gardener's friend had found it in Scotland), "and partaking so much of the 
aspect of that species as to have deceived some of our best pteridologists, is at lea&t 
circumstantial evidence of its British origin," It is said to be bulbiferous, and we 
do not see why M r. Wollaston's name, proliferum, should not be retained, or at least 
referred to as a synonym. 
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Decades op Fungi ; by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decades LI.-LIV. 

(With Plates V,, VI., IX., X.) 

Rio Negro Fungi, 

(Continued from vol. vi. p. 235.) 

The very interesting collection of Fungi described in the following 
twelve Decades were transmitted by Mr. Spruce, and have just been 
distributed. In beauty and variety they exceed any previous collec- 
tion. The following extract from a letter received from Mr. Spruce 
contains some interesting details respecting their habits and the locality 
in which they were found. It is curious that there is not the slightest 
indication of a new genus amongst them, though the collection abounds 
in new species.* 

** The Rio Uaup^ is the first locality in which I have met with 
Fungi in tolerable plenty, though the number of individuals is not at 
all to be compared with what I recollect having seen in England, in 
Fir-woods and other places, during the autumnal months ; indeed, of 
many of the species I did not succeed in finding more than one or two 
specimens, and of those gathered in greater quantity the specimens 
were found growing mostly widely apart, and were collected at several 
times. The most interesting species, and the greatest variety, are 
found in what the Indians call Caa-gua^u, or great forest, where the 
.trees are lofty and the soil good. Some of the Fungi of the Caa-gua^ii 
grow on the ground ; more on dead trunks, standing or fallen ; but 
perhaps the greatest number of species is found on dead leaves and 
twigs, being principally Agarici and Marasmii, some of the former 
being so minute and so deliquescent as to be impossible to preserve. 
On the Uaup&, as on the Alto Rio Negro, there is a very large pro- 
portion of low forest, on a soil of a dry, white sand, mostly thinly 
covering the granite rock, which, although equally a " silva primseva " 
wth the Ca^-gua^ii, produces only small trees of peculiar species 
found nowhere else, and shows here and there bare white places des- 
titute of all vegetation, from which the Indians of Brazil call it Caa- 

* All the new species in the set which, by the desire of Mr. Sprace, was sent to 
Dr. Montague, have met with his approval. It is curious how very small a number 
in the collection are identical with those of Cayenne. 
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inga, or the white forest ; on the Venezuela side of the frontier it is 
called simply Monte Hnjo, or low forest. The Fungi of the Caa-tinga 
are chiefly ten'cati'ial, stipitiite Pol^pori, growing subgregariounly, aad 
including a good many forms witU differences so slight that they are 
probably all reduciWe to four or five species. The Gapo, or periodi- 
cally inundated forest, afforded me a good many apeclcfl, growing 
chiefly on decayed wood* In the Maudiocca-Roc;as and Capockas 
f deserted lio^aa overgrown with yotinij forest) several species occur 
ui burnt Logs, which have apparently a wide distribution in tropical 
lAmeriea, and some of them are possibly cosmopolites. One of them, 
vbich secnis to be Polyponts san^ititwasj T have seen in similar situa- 
iions all tlie way np from X^ara, and it is generally accorapacieJ by 
^o Hcsailo JgaricL In the whole collection the genua Pol^ponts is 
stly predoraiuaut, and I think it not impossible that if 1 could have 
eraaiucd at Paoaru the ft^holc winter, I might have ^ot one hundred 
pecies in this genus alone. The c^jllection would have been by no 
"^means so large had I not been aided in its formation by nearly all the 
juvenile popuhitiou of Panurc, the boys being incited to the task by 
^presents of fish-hooks and Jew's-hurps, and the girls by the beads and 
Rooking-glasses. The girla were by far the most expert in the search j 
■Slaving, as it would seem^ more patience than the boys. Their name 
for Fungus is * Diehtliybaki * in the language of the Zncann Indians, 
which is spoken throughout the lower half of the Uaupes, but in the 
Lingoa Geral, spoken throughout the Amazon and Rio Negro, it is 
* Urup^.' At the Janguarate-cachoeira (Tiger cataract) I am told that 
in the height of the wet season two species of Fungi were eaten, and 
I was shown the place where they grew, which was under the shade 
of the Umari-trees,* such as the Uaup^ Indians are accustomed to 
plant near their houses for the sake of the fruit ; but at that time (No- 
vember) no trace of the Fungi was visible, and I could only conjecture 
from the description given me that one of them was an Agaricua and 
the other something like FistuUna" 

501. Agaricus (Clitocybe) Vespertilio, n. s. ; pileo cyathiformi cine- 
rascente rimoso-sttiato ; stipite elato sursum attenuato concolori, lamel- 
lis albidis subdistantibus decurrentibus. Spruce, n. 123. 

* Trees belonging to the genus ITumirium, from whose bark a perfume is ex- 
tracted, much esteemed in Brazil, aud the wood used in carpentry, especially for 
rafters. 
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Hab. On the ground. Panurc. rebruary, 1853. 

Pileus li inches or more across, cyathiform, with the margin in- 
flexed, dark cinereous, rimoso-striate. Stem 4 inches or more high, J 
thick, smooth, attenuated upwards, of the same colour as the pileus. 
Gills nearly white, moderately broad, rather distant, decurrent. 

Allied to A. cyathiformis, but a far taller species, with nearly white 
gills, and remarkable for its rimoso-striate pileus. 

502. A. (Clitocybe) riidiSy n. s. ; pileo irregulari subcamoso sulcato 
rugoso ; stipite elongato torto ; lamellis crassis distantibus ventricosis 
decurrenti-adnexis armeniacis. Spruce, n. 127. 

Pileus \\ inches across, irregular, strongly sulcate and transversely 
rugose, ochraceous. Stem 4 inches high, \ thick, twisted, paler above, 
reddish-brown below. Gills broad, distant, ventricose, yellow, emar- 
ginate behind and very slightly decurrent. 

This species has exactly the habit of A, laccatua^ but is evidently a 
very distinct species. 

503. A, (Omphalia) smaragdinus, n. s. ; totus viridis; pileo tenui 
fortiter umbilicato ; stipite gracili filiformi sequali ; lamellis tenuibus 
paucis decurrentibus. Spruce, n. 8. 

Hab. On the ground. Panure. 

Green. Pileus \ an inch across, thin, deeply umbilicate, almost in- 
fundibuliform. Stem 1 inch high, \ line thick, equal, smooth, attached 
to the soil by a few white threads. Gills moderately broad, subtrian- 
gular, distant, decurrent. 

The gills of this pretty species are far thinner than in any form of 
A, umbelliferus, and the habit more delicate. There is no doubt that 
it is a very distinct species. 

504. A. (Omphalia) euomphalus, n. s. ; pileo umbilicato tenui striate 
cinereo-albido ; stipite gracili sursum dilatato lineato-striato ; lamellis 
latis decurrentibus albidis. Spruce, n. 122, 133. 

Hab. On the ground. Panure. February, March. 

Pileus f-li inches across, cinereous-white, deeply umbilicate, thin, 
striated. Stem 1^-2 inches or more high, dilated upwards, umber 
when dry, fibrillose or lineato-striate, composed of fibres. Gills broad, 
dirty-white, decurrent. 

A beautiful species and evidently very distinct. The pileus in the 
dry plant is deep rufous-brown. The specimens, under the two num- 
bers specified above, were gathered at different times, and the latter 
are much the largest. 



K05. J, (Omphalia) h^poleueun^ n. h*\ albidua; pilco uinbilJoato nt- 
guloao; Btipite tenui deoraum iticrasanto tomcntoao; lamellis latiusctilis 
dtcurrentibua^ interatitiis vetiosis* Spruce, n- 4. 

Hab. On truDka of trees. Pflotin?* 

Diilv-wliile, Fileus -j- of H11 inch broad, con¥ex, nmbilicate, wrinkled. 
Stem 1 inch or more high, not a line thick j smooth nbovcj tomentose 
below, fixed to the wood by a ft;w delicate threads, attenuated upwartla. 
Gills rather broad, ventrico&e, dccurrcnt; intcratices veiny, 

J. CNolanea) , Spruce, n, lit), ISO, 134, 194. 

Without notes or figures it is impossible to refer these to their proper 
species, aud t,o deseribc tbein under distinctive names would be worse 
than useless. Number IS^t has rather larger spores than the others: 
in all tliey are very irregular in form. The roae-apored Agarics are dif- 
ficult enough to make out with freah spceitneas ; with dried specimena 
it is next to impossible to determine them. 

506, A. (Hebeloma) p^fitminus^n. s. ; albescens; pileo convex o 
gkbro exaiccato rubro-fuseoj stipite gracili glabro; Inmcllis veatri" 
coais poatice atteuuato-aiHxia pallidis. Spruce, n. 124 (in part). 

Hab. On the ground. Panuro. 

Whitish. Pile us ^ inch or more across, convex, smooth, even, red-j 
brown when drj-. Stem 1 i iueh high, \ a line thick, smallj of the samor| 
colour as the pileus. Gills ventricose, rather broad, attenuated behind 
and attached to the top of the stem. Spores subreniform, ^j^^ of an 
inch long, minutely echinulate. 

There is no species in the section at all allied to it. I have placed 
it in a different division from A, Panuremia and maroimioidea, on ac- 
count of its very different gills. 

507. A, (Naucoria) Panurensia; pileo conyexo fulvello squamoso; 
stipite tenui concolore fibrilloso ; lameUis latis adnatis e sporis fulves- 
centibus. Spruce, n. 124 (in part). 

Hab. On the ground. Panur^. 

Pileus 1-2 inches across, convex, tawny, speckled with darker, ad- 
pressed, minute, triangular scales. Stem 1 inch high, 1 line or more 
thick, of the same colour, stringy, fibrillose, solid. Gills broad, adnate, 
bright tawny from the spores. Spores j^^ of an inch long, broad, 
subcymbiform, very obscurely echinulate. 

This and J. marasmioides form a distinct group allied to A. cerodes, 
etc. This is far the most robust of the two. 
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508. A, (Naucoria) marasmioideSy n. s. ; pileo convexo subconico 
fulvo pulverulento ; stipite gracili spadiceo glabro ; lamellis latiusculis 
postice emarginatis. Spruce, n. 116. 

Hab. Attached to fragments of wood. Panurd. 

Pileus i an inch or more across, convex, subconical, tawny, clothed 
with abundant raised particles. Stem 1^ inch high, not a line thick, 
deep brown. Gills subventricose, emarginate behind and'adnate, tawny. 
Spores oblong, 77^ of an inch long, minutely echinulate. 

This species at first sight looks like one of the tawny Marasmii. 

509. A. (Crepidotus) Alpinia, n. s. ; pileo resupinato reniformi ci- 
nereo-tomentoso ; stipite brevissimo demum obsoleto pulverulento ; la- 
meUis angustis purpurascentibus in centro concurrentibus, acie pallida. 
Spruce, n. 114. 

Hab. On dead stems of Alpinia aromatica, Rio Negro. 

Pileus i an inch or more broad, resupinate, cinereous, finely tomen- 
tose. Stem extremely short, at length vanishing, pulverulent. Gills 
purplish-umber when dry, with a pale edge extremely narrow, nearly 
free. Spores jTnnr ^^ *"^ ^^^ ^°°S» elliptic or subcymbiform, brown. 

A very distinct and neat species. The rudimentary subpersistent 
stem gives it somewhat the air of the Borneo A, columelUfer, B. The 
giUs are not spiculate as in some allied species. 

510. Faxillus viridis, n. s. ; totus viridis ; pileo ex umbilicato sub- 
infundibuliformi tomentoso ; stipite rugoso ; lamellis crassis decurren- 
tibus. Spruce, n. 3. 

Hab. On the ground in woods. 

Green. Pileus 1 inch across, subinfundibuliform clothed with short 
down. Stem short, blunt, -1^ of an inch high, 2 lines thick, wrinkled. 
Gills decurrent, thick, irregular, rugose. Spores white, oblong, -g- ^^ ^ ^ 
of an inch long. Sometimes the stem is longer and not one-third as 
thick. 

511. P. retiariuSy n. s. ; pileo convexo leviter umbilicato subtiliter 
tomentoso; stipite e mycelio expanso oriundo; lamellis angustis de- 
currentibus ramoso-reticulatis. Spruce, n. 118. 

Hab. On sandy soil. Panure. March, 1853. 

Pileus convex, \ an inch or more across, umbilicate, finely downy. 
Stem 1 inch or more high, equal or dilated above, ^-1 line thick, smooth. 
Gills narrow, decurrent, branched and reticulated. 

I have no notes as to the colour of this species, which is highly 
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curious. The hymenium resembles that of a Marasmius, Numbers 
108, 110, are allied species, but indeterminable without notes. 

* Hygrophorua nitens, Sow. (sub Agarico\ tab. 71. 
Hab. On the ground. Panur^. February, 1853. 

The specimens are scarcely satisfactory, but the change of colour 
from pure white to deep red-brown is so striking, that I am inclined 
to think the species either identical or closely allied. 

512. H. siparius, n. s. ; coccineus; pileo e convexo umbilicaio fur- 
furaceo-velutino ; stipite elongato valido glabro; lamellis decurrenti- 
bus. Spi*uce, n. 130. 

Hab. On the ground. Panur^. 

Scarlet. Pileus f of an inch across, convex, at length umbilicate, 
clothed, except at the edge, with a dense furfuraceo- villous coat. Stem 
2 inches high, i of an inch thick, smooth, nearly equal. Gills truly 
decurrent. 

Closely allied to H. miniatns^ but a stouter and more robust plant, 
with truly decurrent gills, and a very decided dense furfiiraceous coat. 
There is another species with a furfuraceous pileus, which may possibly 
be a form of H. miniatua : there is however only a single specimen, 
Number 98. 

* Cantharellus cibaritis, Fr. Ep. p. 365. Spruce, n. 121. 
Hab. On sandy ground in woods. Panurc. March, 1858. 

513. C.pusio, n. s. ; albescens; pileo infundibuliformi striato pul- 
verulenti-llocculento ; stipite sursuni dilatato ; plicis angustissimis de- 
currentibus, intcrstitiis sublsevibus. Spruce, n. 94. 

Whitish. Pileus ^ of an inch across, iTifundibuliform, thin, striate, 
sprinkled with little flocculent specks. Stem 1 inch high, ^ of a line 
thick, brownish when dry, pulverulent, dilated above. Folds very nar- 
row, obtuse, entire, decurrent. Interstices even. 

514. Heliomyces Spy-ucei, n. s. ; pileo umbilicato umbrino, radiis 
pallidis antice furfuraceis picto ; stipite brevi sursum dilatato fibrilloso 
pallido; lamellis decurrentibus distantibus pileo concoloribus ; intcr- 
stitiis laivibus. Spruce, n. 91. 

Hab. On sticks. Panure. 

Pileus f of an inch across, umbilicate, deep umber, painted with 
paler lines, which are furfuraceous in front. Stem pale, f of an inch 
high, not \ a line thick, incrassatcd above, rough with little libres. 
Principal gills about twenty. Interstices even, dark like the pilous, ■ 
shortly decurrent. 
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The gills are more in number and darker than in H. elegatu, L6v., 
and the whole habit difTerent. 

* Maraamiua pledophyllm^ Mont. Ann. d. Sc. Nat. s^r. i?. vol. i. 
p. 111. Spruce, n. 113. 

Hab. On wood. Panurd. 

Distinguished at once from allied species by its short farinose or 
furfuraceous stem. 

515. M. hadinuSy n. s. ; pileo campanula to albo opaco, centro umbi- 
licato venoso-rugoso, margine crenato ; stipite pallide umbrino strigoso- 
affixo ; lamellis paucis angustis, interstitiis latissimis ut plurimum laevi- 
bus. Spinice, n. 31. 

Hab. On dead leaves. Panurd. March, 1853. 

White or cream-coloured. Pileus 1 inch across, campanulate, umbi- 
licate and venoso-rugose in the centre, marked with radiating lines ; 
margin crenate. Stem short, umber, smooth, fixed by strigose threads, 
1 inch high, not a i of a line thick. Gills about ten, narrow, with 
smtooth, broad interstices. 

An extremely elegant species ; the pileus has an opaque aspect re- 
sembling that of kid-leather. 

516. M. leoninuSy n. s. ; pileo campanulato e centro striato rugoso 
fulvello ; stipite gracili pallide umbrino ; lameUis latis distantibus ad- 
natis; interstitiis rugosis. Spruce, n. 112. 

Hab. On dead leaves in woods near Panur^. March, 1851. 

Pileus 1 inch or more across, campanulate, tawny, striated with 
paler lines from the centre, rugose. Margin more or less toothed. 
Stem li— 2 inches high, i a line thick, pale umber, opaque, adhering by 
a few strigose threads, even, scarcely striate. Gills pale, distant, mo- 
derately broad, adnate. 

One of the finest species of the genus, of a beautiful pale tawny tint, 
with an elegantly sculptured pileus. 

517. M. rhabarbarinuSf n. s. ; pileo convex© membranaceo rhabar- 
barino ; stipite elongato filiform! glabro obscuriori, basi strigosa ad- 
fixo ; lamellis paucis pallidis subvenosis. Spruce, n. 140. 

Hab. On dead leaves. Panure. March, 1853. 

Pileus i an inch or more across, campanulate, membranaceous, 
tawny, sometimes reticulated from the contraction of the external 
membrane. Stem filiform, 1 inch or more high, i of a line thick, paler 
than the pileus, fixed by radiating strigose tawny threads. Hymenium 
pale. Gills venose. Interstices sometunes wrinkled. 
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618< M, iageii^lor^ n, s. ; piko njembranaceo umbonotc puniceo 
epadioeovc mUiB luteis pictOj raar^ne lato deotato ; *tipite tcDui pnl- 
lido opiico \ laraellis poucia luteis ventricoais pMtice att^uuato-liberis. 
Sprtioe, II, 37. (Tab. V, % 1,) 

Hab. On (lead twigs, atipiiks, etc. Panure, 

Pileus %-^ lines across, conv*^x, merabrnnaceousp umbonate, varying 
from retldieh-brown to deep crimson, adorned with from eiglit to ten 
yellow rays, very minutely wrinkled, Steni 1-li inch high, set i form, 
opaque, pale umber. Gills narrow, ventrieofle, atteuuated behind and 
free, yellow lite tbe rays. Interstices very broad, even. 

Nothing can be conceived more exqnisite than the colouring of this 
species, vvhicb appears to be pretty common* It has the rich tints of 
the African Muri^^old, (Tab, V. fig, L M. tageticolor^ nat. nze,) 

* M,fulma, Mont. MSS. ColL Lep. n, 1080* Spruce, n. lOJ^. 
Hab. Panur(5. 

The only specimen is pnler than the plant of Montagne, but it is, I 
believe, tlie same thing. In both the gills are almost too thin for tht 
genus Marasiitiim. 

BI9, M, helvolus^ n,^,^ pileo cnmpanulato helvolo subkevi, margine 
nndnlnto; stipite fuaco insititio, basi nou atrigosa; lameUia paucis 
ventricosis adnexis; hymeuio pallido, Sprnoe^ji. 139- 

HaB- On dead leaves, 

Pileus i an inch or more across, campanulate, rufous, ta^ivny, nearly 
uniform in tint, even ; margin waved. Stem 1 inch or more high, 
filiform, brown, striate, not fixed by strigose threads. Hymenium pale. 
Gills few, ventricose, adnexed. 

Allied to M, rhabarbarinus, but diflfering in the darker stem, which 
is adfixed by strigose threads, and other points. 

* M,ferrugineu8, B., Lond. Joum. Bot, vol. ii. p. 630. Spruce, 
n. 90. 

Hab. On dead leaves. Panure. March, 1853. 

* M.fulviceps, B., Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. vi. p. 490. Spruce, n. 
100, 92. 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. March, 1853. 

520. M.Jlammans, n. s. ; pileo membranaceo aurantio-fulvo e centre 
lineis pallidioribus picto ; lamellis ochraceis angustis postice attenuatis 
attingentibus ; stipite filiformi pallide fusco Isevi. Spruce, n. 97. 

Hab. On dead leaves. Panure. 
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Pileus 1 inch across, membranaceous, bright orange-tawny, painted 
with paler lines radiating from the centre; margin waved. Stem 2 
inches high, ^ of a line thick, smooth, filiform, pale brown, scarcely 
striated. Gills about twenty, exclusive of the shorter ones, ochraceous, 
narrow, attenuated behind. Interstices nearly even. 

521. M, pcecilm, n. s. ; pileo campanulato fulvo; stipite umbrino 
insititio ; lamellis flavis ventricosis adnexis ; interstitiis Isevibus fulvis. 
Spruce, n. 139. 

Hab. On dead leaves in woods. Panur^. Pebruary, 1853. 

Pileus campanulate, \ of an inch across, tawny, rarely radiated with 
yellow. Stem setiform, 1^ inch high, umber, springing, for the most 
part abruptly, from the matrix. Gills ventricose, yellow. Interstices 
smooth, tawny, red. 

This species is distinguished from M, helvolus by Mr. Spruce in his 
notes, and is certainly as worthy of distinction as most of the allied 
species. 

* M. hamaiocephalus, Mont. 
Hab. On dead twigs. Panure. 

A small form, n. 78, with a rose-coloured pileus, and pale ventricose 
gills, on leaves of some species of Icica, appears to belong to the same 
species. 

* M. atrorubens, B., Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 138. Spruce, n. 
105, 101, 106. 

Hab. Amongst dead leaves and branches. Panurd. March, 1853. 

* M, decurrens, Mont., Ann. des Sc. Nat. s6\ iv. vol. i. p. 118. 
Spruce, n. 107. 

Hab. On dead twigs. Panur^. An abundant species. March, 1853. 

522. M, Caatingenm, n. s. ; albescens ; pileo e convexo plano-de- 
yresso striato-picto ; stipite subfusco sursum pulverulento flocculoso; 
lamellis angustis decurrenti-aduexis. Spruce, n. 85, 86, 87*95. 

Hab. On the ground in Caatingas (scrubby woods), near the fiiver 
TJaup^. March, 1853. A common species. 

Pileus ^— I of an inch across, at first convex, then piano-depressed, 
beautifully striate. Stem 1-1^ inch high, J of a line thick, brownish, 
sprinkled above with little flocculent specks. Gills narrow, distant, 
decurrenti-adnexed . 

This species is closely allied to M. Brasiliensis, Mont, et Berk., but 
the gills in that species are truly decurrent. 

VOL. VIII. T 
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523^ M, dilatalHs^ n. s. ; pileo c campaauJato pbno-depreaso ; sti" 
pito fusco subpulverulento sursum dilotato; lamcUis anguatia nume- 
rosiB dccurrctiti-adijciis aubrcmotis. Spruce, n. 93, 109. 

Hab. On dead branches. Panure. 

White. Pileus -J— J- an incb across, coaico-caropaniLilatej at letigth 
plano-depreascd, thin, inembrauaceous, striated, smooth. Stem 1 inch 
high, not i of a line thick, brown, aUghtly pulverulent, with aonietLmes 
» little matted mycelium at the base. Gilk very numerous^ narrow^ 
decurrcnti^adnexed, aU ending together, so as to leave a pale space at 
ilie dikted top of the stem. 

524. M. ompJiahdes, n. a. i pileo piano umbilicato aMdo, centro 
umbnno, priiunm aqnaniuloso^ glabrescente ; stipite elongato subtiliter 
furf urn ceo - tomentoso j lamellis a ngus lis d ec u rren tibua. Spruce, n . 131. 

Hab. On fragments of dead vegetables. Fanurt?, Februairy, 1853. 

Fileua -^1 inch broad, plane, umhilic,ate, thin, dirty white, umber- 
brawn in the centre, at first squamnlose. Stem 2 inches or more high, 
^1 line thick, furfuraceo-tomeiitose, browoj dilated above. GjIU Dar- 
TOW, deairrent, lircr-browu when dry. 

This species is just intermediate between Mara&mius and Omplmlia, 
The fnrfuraceous stem resembles rather Marasmius than analogous 
Agarics- 

525. i!/. pulcItelluJij n. s* ; pileo campanulato subl^vi ; stipite mfo 
pulverulento ; lamellis confertis nngustis acliialis- Spruce, n. 99, 

Hab. On dead leaves. Fauure. 

Pileus ^ an inch across, campanulate, slightly striate. Stem 1-2 
inches high, setiform, rufous or brown, pulverulent. Gills numerous, 
crowded, narrow, adnatc, with occasionally a slight decurrcnce. 

Allied to M. ingliUliiSt hut distinguished by its more even pileus, and 
more crowded, narrow gills* 

526. M. cladoph^lhtH^ n- s. ; pileo com^exo hepatico rugosiusculo ; 
stipite filiformi fasco basi strigosa affixo, lamellia ventricosis latiusculis 
ochraceis ramoso-reticulatia* Spruce, n. 89. 

Hab. On dead leaves. Panurd 

Pileus i of an inch across, convex, liver-brown, shghtly rugose. 
Stem 3 inches high, brown, smooth, fixed by a few strigose threads. 
Gills rather broad, ochraeeoua, ventricose, joiued by transverse branched 
processes nearly as broad as themsches. 

537* M, epikucm, n. s. ; win did us ; pileo umbilicato lomentosoi 
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stipite brevi farinoso e strato ceraoeo-fibroso oriando ; lamellis pauds 
adnato-decuirentibus. 

Hab. On dead sticks. Panurd, and at foot of Mount Cocoi. 

White. Pileus 1 line across, umbilicate, clothed with a dose-pressed, 
matted down. Stem l|-2 lines high, J of a line thick, polverolent, 
springing from a corticioid mass, which runs over a few fibres. Gills 
few, adnate, decurrent. 

528. M, nivosus, n. s. ; ni?eus; pileo umbilicato sulcato; stipite 
brevi adscendeuti pulverulento-tomentoso ; lamellis paucis decorrenti- 
adnatis obtusis. 

Hab. On sticks, fern, etc. Foot of Mount Cocui and Panar€. 

White. Pileus 2 lines broad, deeply umbilicate and sometimes mn- 
bonate, sulcate, opaque, obscurely tomentose ; border arched. Stem 
short, -|- of an inch high, not |- a line thick, ascending, dilated above, 
tomentose, springing from a little round patch of mycelium. Gills 
ten to twelve, decurrenti-adnate, extremely obtuse, sometimes forked. 

Allied to M. epUeucus, but perfectly distinct. 

529. M. obscurus, n. s. ; pileo convexo demum piano e bmnneolo 
griseo-subluteo ; stipite subrufo, tenui; lamellis paucis lato-adnaiis 
albidis. Spruce, n. 138. 

Hab. On dead leaves. Panur^. 

Pileus at first brownish, convex, then yellowish-grey, plane, 1 line 
across. Stem \-^ inch high, filiform, rufous, pulverulent below, some- 
times springing from an Himantioid mycelium. Gills about ten, 
whitish, broadly adnate. 

This is an obscure spedes, but the characters are suflfidently marked 
to distinguish it from others. 

530. M. bellus^ n. s. ; pileo planiusculo pallido reticulato-rugoso ; 
stipite elongato gracili e mycelio contexto oriundo ; lamellis tenuibus 
distantibus ; interstitiis reticulatis. Spruce, n. 102 (var.). 

Pileus 1 inch across, pale tan, plane, slightly umbilicate, reticulato- 
rugose. Stem 2 inches high, | of a line thick, dark brown, smooth, 
springing from a closely matted mycelium. Gills moderately broad, 
distant, attached to the top of the stem. Interstices reticulate. 

Another form, as it appears, has the lower part of the stem opaque 
and pale umber-brown. The only spedmen is however too bad to say 
much about it. 

531. M. Hippioch€Bte8, n. s. ; pileo convexo sulcato coccineo ; lamellis 
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pollktis Atinatis^ eliplte longiaalmo nigrescente apice pallido^ hie illiq 
noduloso prolifcro. Spruce^ n, 88, 

Hah. On woodj stalks, etc.^ in foreata on Ike Bivcr Uaup^. March, 
185S. 

Pilens l^l-i^ lint^ across, hetnmphi?riCfil, sulcatc, scarlet. Stem 4-5 
inches high^ exti^emelj^ slender, rigid^ shining, paJe at the apex, gmdn- 
ally becoming darker downwnrds, and at length black, interrupted here 
and there by joint-hke knots, occaaionally giving off towards the opeTc 
brandies, which are again branched, principally on the upper side, and 
terminated by n minute pileua. Gills few, pale, adnate. 

Allied to M. hmnalovephalu^^ but a smaller species, and remarkable 
for its ramification. Its nearest ally is M, pQlydadu&^ Mont,, from 
which it difiers in its pale gilU, 

&33. M. mpre^iformis, n, s, ; atipite cominuni longo setlformi ni- 
grescent e sursnm proUfcro-racemoso, ramuUs tUvaricatis ; pileia candi- 
dis Bulcatis umbilicatie ; lamellis paucis conooloribua oollariatis. Spruce^ 
n. 75. (Tab. V. fig. 3.) 

Hab. On dead leaves, Fanur^. 

Stem 3^ inches high, aetiform, attenuated upwards, at length black, 
sulcate ; branched about one-balf or one^tlurd from the base. Ramuli 
diyarionte^ then curved upwards, about 2 lines long, each bearing a 
pilcus. Pdei convex, white, sulcate, umbiiicnte, with a dark process 
from the centre of the umbilicus, as if the stems ran quite through the 
pileusj below the gills, at some distance, there is a little projection, us 
if a new stem had m'iseu at that point. Gills white, ^ed to a common 
collar. 

A very elegant production. (Tab. V, fig* 3. M. cupremformia^ na- 
tural she^ with pileus magnified,) 

633, M, popiil^ortiils^ n. s. ; stipite com muni Ion go sctiformi aureo 
siuraum racemosQ^ pileis convcxis fuscis paucisulcatis ; lamellis 5— & 
concoloribus. (Tab, Y. iig, 3.) 

Hab. Ou dead twigs, etc. Panur^. 

Stem 4 inches high, setiform, much attenuated upwards, golden- 
yellow, branched in a racemose manner above ; branches set on at an 
angle of about 60°, then curved upwards, 1--3 lines long, each bearing 
a pileus. Pileus -^ of a line across, brown, with five or six furrows. 
Gills of the same colour. 

Much resembling M, cupressi/ormiSy but differing altogether in co- 
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lour, and somewhat in appearance, as the branches are more confined 
to the apex. The uncoloured figure is insufficient to express the dif- 
ference. (Tab. V. fig. 2. M. popultfonnisy natural size, with the pileus 
magnified. 

534. M, coilobam, n. s. ; totus albus ; pileo convexo membranaceo ; 
stipite e disco orbiculari centro depresso oriundo ; lamellis angustis 
linearibus ; interstitiis venosis. Spruce, n. 1 . 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panure. 

Pileus 1—1 inch across, convex, smooth, white, membranaceous. 
Stem J-1 inch high, not \ a line thick, smooth, springing from an or- 
bicular disc, which is hollowed out in the centre. Gills narrow, linear. 
Interstices veined. 

The disc from which the stem springs calls to mind AgaricM platy- 
pus, but the other characters are very different. 

* Lentinm villosus, Pr. Ep. p. 388. Spruce, n. 128. 

Hab. On decayed wood. March, 1853. Panur6. San Carlos del 
Eio Negro. April, 1853. 

* L.fumiffatus, Lev., Ann. d. Sc. Nat. Ser. iii. vol. v. p. 117. Spruce, 
n. 129. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

535. X. Nicotiana, n. s. ; pileo umbilicato tabacino squamis pallidis 
contextis variegato; stipite adscendente pallido rigido-squamoso ; la- 
mellis lilacinis decurrentibus basi furfuraceis. Spruce, n. 45. (Tab. V. 

fig. 7.) 

Hab. On decayed trunks. January. Panur^. 

Pileus 2 inches across, deeply umbilicate, brown, variegated with 
subtriangular, pale and patent scales, which are composed of close-set 
flocci. Stems ascending, irregular, pale, connate, rough with a few 
furfuraceous rigid scales. Gills lilac, denticulated, decurrent, very 
narrow below, where they are clothed with furfuraceous pubescence, so 
as to have the appearance of ending abruptly. 

The pileus has much the colour of that sort of tobacco (bird's-eye) 
which is variegated with paler patches. The gills are described by 
Mr. Spruce as lilac when fresh ; in the dried plant they are greyish. 
(Tab. V. fig. 7. L. Ntcotiana, nat. size.) 

* Z. Lecomtei, Fr. Ep. p. 388. Spruce, n. 135. 
Hab. On decayed wood. March, 1853. Panure. 

536. Li calvescens, n. s. ; pileo ex umbilicato subinfundibuliformi 
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pallido primam villoso, demum calvescente ; marine lobato ; stipite 
brevi nudo ; kmellis subdistantibus longe decurrentibus latiusculis, 
acie tenui subintegra. Spruce, n. 136. 

Hab. On decayed trunks of trees. February, 1853. Panur6. 

White. Pileus 3 inches across, thin, umbilicate, subinfundibulifonn, 
at first clothed (at least in the centre) with long, tow-like hairs, then 
quite smooth, striate ; margin lobed and crenate ; sometimes however 
nearly entire, and fissured in the direction of the gills. Stems J-1 
inch high, 2 lines thick, often connate, nearly naked. Gills rather 
distant, broadish, decurrent, but not ending abruptly ; edge very thin, 
entire, or only a little uneven ; not regularly denticulate. 

The distinctive character of this species, of which I have seen many 
specimens, is the change in the nature of the surface which takes place 
with age. 

The surface of the pileus, indeed, resembles that of Lentinm aub- 
nuduSf but the gills in that species are closer and thinner. 

* L. tener, Kl. MSS. 

Hab. On decayed wood with L. villosus, from which its strongly 
glandular gills at once distinguish it. 

537. Fanus reticulatuSy n. s. ; pileo piano depresso fuligineo reticu- 
lato, stipite gracili concolore ; lamellis pallidis angustis confertis bre- 
viter decurrentibus postice reticulatis. Spruce, n. 130. 

Hab. On the ground amongst leaves, etc. March, 1853. Panur^. 

Pileus i-| of an inch across, piano-depressed, dingy, more or less 
sometimes veiy strongly reticulated ; thin. Stem of the same colour 
as the pileus, 1-2 inches high, 1 line or more thick, smooth. Mycelium 
white, forming little tooth-like bristles. Gills narrow, close, at first 
obtuse, anastomosing behind. Spores (if really belonging to the spe- 
cies) globose, strongly echinulate, ^^qq of an inch in diameter. 

This is a very carious species, approaching the genus Cantharellita. 
I regret that I have not sufficient materials to say more about it. 

538. P. Sprucei, n. s. ; pileo excentrico flabelliformi striatim sub- 
rugoso livido siccitate albescente, margine lobato ; stipite brevi com- 
presso ; lamellis subdistantibus nigiis decuiTentibus postice cum stipite 
subtiliter tomentosis integris. Spruce, n. 74. (Tab. V. fig. 6.) 

Hab. On decayed wood. Pauure. 

Pileus li inch long, 2 inches broad, depressed behind, flabelliform, 
lobed, livid, whitish when dry, opaque from very minute matted down. 
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marked here and there with little raised lines. Stem confluent with 
the pileus, compressed, short, minutely tomentose, attached by an irre- 
gular disc, which is rough with little gill-like processes. Gills dark 
brown or black, moderately broad and distant, entire, decurrent, thin ; 
base clothed like the stem. 

On a larger scale than P. dealbaius, and of a less pure white when 
dry. Pantis Frieaii and P. melanophyllus are allied but distinct spe* 
cies. The little elevations at the base are not, I think, entirely de- 
pendent on the inequalities of the matrix. (Tab. V. fag, 6. P. Sprucely 
not. size.) 

* SchizophyUum commune, Fr. Ep. p. 403. Spruce, n. 137. 

Hab. Abundantly in recently cleared ground throughout the Rio 
Negro and Uaupes districts. 

* Lenzites applanata, Fr. Ep. p. 404. Spruce, n. 66 (junior). 
Hab. On dead tinmks. Jauarat^-cachoeira. February, 1853. 

* L, deplanata, Fr. Ep. p. 404. Spruce, n. 65, 59. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Jauaratd-cachoeira. October, 1852. Mar- 
ginal zones slightly tawny. 

* L. striata, Fr. Ep. p. 406. Spruce, n. 132. 

Hab. Very frequent on half-burnt logs in ro^as on the Rio Negro 
and Uaupes. 

539. Polyporus (Mesopus) augtistus, n. s. ; pileo orbiculari crassius- 
culo coriaceo suberoso, profunde umbilicato, crebri-zonato, rugoso, 
umbrino albo-variegato ; stipite valido umbrino, epidermide Crustacea ; 
hymenio primum piano, sicco concavo, albo, poris minutis punctiformi- 
bus. Spruce, n. 211. 

Hab. On a dead branch. January, 1853. Panur^. 

Pileus 10 inches across, orbicular, coriaceo-suberose, moderately 
thick, convex, with a broad umbilicus, marked all over with radiated 
wrinkles and very numerous zones, umber, variegated with white; 
substance white. Stem 5 inches high, rather uneven, slightly incras- 
sated upwards, 1 inch thick. Hymenium white, plane when fresh, 
concave when dry. Pores minute, ^-^ of an inch across, punctiform. 

This most magnificent species resembles PoL sacer, from which it 
differs in its more frequently-zoned, rugose pileus, its smooth not vel- 
vety stem, and its minute pores. Only a single specimen appears to 
have been found. 

540. P. (Mesopus) camerarius, n. s. ; pileo crassiusculo rigido pul- 
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viuato in niesopoctibuB umbiiicato opaco umbnno zonis ctebria picto 
subintegro; stipite elongflto irregulari pileo obacuriore pnimoso ; hy- 
luenio coacavo nlbo^ pori^ punctitbTinibus contcj^ta pailido zon^ito. 
ypriice, 11, 171. 1^)7^ 

Had. Ou dead Iruuka. Failure. March, 1553. 

Plleiia 2-4 incbes acros^s, pdvimite, umbilicate when central, ratbcr 
thick, hard^rigid, opaque, dull pab umber ^ with nmnerous darker zones 
nearly even. Stem 3-7 mebes bighj l—J of an inch thick, pruinose, 
more tawny than the pileus. llymenium white, concave. Fores pnnc- 
tiform, ending abruptly. 

The Iflterfll individuals (157) are larger, but there is no real diflfer- 
cnoe. It is a very beautiful species j edge not grooved. The mesopod 
specimen was iucluded in n. 194. 



DiifnUion^ of Hare or hitherto Undencribed Australian Plants, 
chiefly collected within the boundaries of the Colony of Victoria ; iy 
Dr, Fehdjnaj^d Mitielleh, Government Eolania for the Colony 
of Victoria. 

{CoHtinved from p. 7^0 

XXV. LORANTHACE^. 

96, Loranthu^ (Sect, Dendropthtkoe) canus, T. Miiell. ; squarrose, 
grey-lepidote ; brancbleta below terete j leaves alternate, petiolato, long- 
lanceolate, more or less falcate, nearly blunt, generally tbree-nerved, 
indistinctly veined ; cymes axillary, with only two branch lets, bearing 
each three flowers ; flowers pentameroua, outward grey-lepidote, the 
intermediate one sessile, with an oblong bracteole, the lateral ones on 
a short and thick pedicel, with a roundish navicular brncteole; calyx 
five-toothed, as well as the bracteolcs ciliolnte ; anthers lineaTj affixed, 
with the base; style filiform; berries urceolate-ovate, greyish-yellow, 
succulent. 

Hab. Along the Mackenzie Creek at the Grampians, on the Buffalo 
Creek, and the Upper Ovens, parasitical on Acacia mollissima ; at 
both of those localities rare. 

I regret not having been able to examine well-developed flowers of 
this plant. The leaves are not unlike those of L. pendulus (L. Miquelii, 
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Lehm.) and Z. eucalyptoides. The fruits offer very decisive marks of 
distinction amongst the numerous species ; thus they are in Z. canus 
more succulent, shorter, and with a less contracted border, and not of 
a greenish-brown colour, as in L, pendulus. In Z. Freism the berries 
are pink, spherical, and of the size of a pea; in Z. Exocarpi black, 
large, ovate; in Z. eucalyptoidei oblong, pear-shaped, green, with a 
yellowish top. All the described species require a careful new disqui- 
sition, as they are not only parasites of various plants similar to each 
other, but also of genera of very different Natural Orders. Thus Z. 
eucalt^ioides produces, as long as it adheres to Eucalypti or Casuarina 
(or now also to Virgilia Capensis), long falcate leaves, which, when the 
plant receives its nourishment from Banksia inteffrtfolia^ assume an 
ovate-orbicular shape, and a very fleshy consistence, whilst the flowers 
become sessile. . 

On a former occasion I alluded to the singular circumstance that' the 
genus should be foreign to Tasmania ; although it is here not only am- 
ply represented, but also reaches the shores of Wil8(m*8 Promontory, 
and exists in New Zealand. 

XXVI. Capbifoliageii:. 

97. Sambucus a^an^cai^^a,'*' E. Muell.; arboreous; leaves pinnately 
three- or five-foliolate or bipinnate, smooth, without stipules ; leaflets 
lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, long-acuminate, with exception of the 
basis sharp-serrated; cymes with five or seven principal branches; 
flowers three- or rarely four-parted ; berries yellow, three-seeded. 

Hab. On the shady moist banks of the Brodribb, Snowy, and Cab- 
bage-tree Rivers. 

A tree with the habit of the common Elder, and perhaps of equal 
utility. 

XXVII. EUBIACBiE. 

: 98. Diodia (Sect. Eudiodia) reptansf, F. Muell. ; perennial, herba- 
ceous, much branched ; stems rooting ; leaves ovate, acutish, petiolate, 
glabrous or covered with short stiff hair, always cHiate ; stipular va- 

* Tripetalut Justralatieiu, LindL 

t This is not a Diodia, but a Nertera, or doselv allied plant, very similar to N. 
^ettUotay Hook. fil. (FI. N. Zeal. i. 112. t. xxviii.^.), agreeing with this plant in the 
slender corolla, but differing in the two-lipped calyx. The generic character of Ner- 
tera should be modified to include several plants, chiefly differing in the structure of 
the calyx-lobe. 

VOL. VIII. U 
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gina truncate, with or without short bristles; flowers axiJlairy aii^ ttr- 
ttiinal, solitary, oa very short pedmicksj not opposite to each other; 
tube of the corolla very Lhio, much longer than the bi dentate limb of 
the calyx ; staiuens ^md style exserted, the latter divided nearly to the 
basc^ its divisions capillary ^ fruitd ovate^ tapering into the ba^, Dearly 
glabrous, crowned by the twice or three timea shorter, deltoid, acumi- 
minatej eilintej nearly erect teeth of the calyx. 

Hab. Mountain pastures^ and plains along the Snowy Rivcr^ 
One of the moat southern localities f>f a tribe of plants, which 
abounds within the tropica. Neriet'a depfessa sbarca its localities. 
Its nearest related con^jener seems to be Biodia Virginica, 

99. Gniium (Suet, Li;mparine)^CTJti«{/b^mn, F. Muell-i somewhat sca- 
brous, otherwise smooth ■ stems long, ilaccid, decumbentj with dichoto- 
mous brandies i leaves remote, linear, acutisb, one-nerved, retlexed on 
the margin, rarely four developed in a whor], generally two of them 
wanting or reduced to A tooth -shaped stipule; floweis bermaphroditei, 
panieled ; peduncles straight, dIvaricatCj solitary, twin, or several toge- 
ther; pedicels very short ; lobes of the small yeliowish corolla lanceolate- 
ovate, much longer than the stamens ; fruits glabrous, densely dotted^ 

Hab, Along the margin of the Murray and Avoea. 

This insignificant herb may be considered a valuable acquisition to 
the botanical system, inasmuch as it furnishes means of ascertaining 
the true nature of the stipular leaves in SteUai<B^ proving apparently 
that this tribe cannot be separated by natural eharaelers from tbe Eu- 
biaceoua Order. 

XXVIII. Composite. 

100. Erigcron coTtj/zoides* V. MuelL- perennial, smooth, somewhat 
glabrous ; stem ercct^ herbaceous, leafy^ below simple j lower leaves lan- 
ceolate, tri-nerveA, tapering into a long petiole, remotely and shtirply 
serrulate^ apper ones broad-linear, acute, quite entire, sessile- flower* 
heads paaiclcd, hemispherical or campanulate ; scales of the involucre 
linear-subulate, somewrbat scabrous on tbe back; female flowers ex- 
tremely narrow J whitish, flat, bttle longer than the disc ; achenia com- 
pressed, oblong, scantily hairy, hardly half ^s long as the pappus. 

Hab. Sources of the Murray and Siiotvy Rivers (4-5000 feet^. 

101. Calotis (Sect, Euealotis) ghmhdo&a^ F. Muell. ; pubescent from 

* Scarcely differing from E. BonaHemiSf L. — En* 
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gland-bearing hair ; rhizome divided, somewhat woody ; stems nume- 
rous, procumbent or adscendent, leafless at the summit ; leaves obovate 
or oblong-cuneate, the uppermost sessile, the rest tapering into a pe- 
tiole, beyond the middle toothed or laciniate ; scales of the involucre 
ovate -lanceolate, glandulous - pubescent ; achenes ovate -cuneate, very 
strongly compressed, deep brown, glabrous, asperous, with a thin mar- 
gin ; awns four to seven, setaceous, unequal in length at the apex, 
retro-aculeate, scabrid at the base, alternating with an equal number of 
oblong or obovate-cuneate scales, which are ciliate at the top. 

Hab. On dry grassy ridges near the Snowy Biver and its tributaries, 
towards Maneroo. The colour of the ray is blue, as in C. cunetfblia, 
lasiocarpa, and dentex. This character is not without importance for 
distinguishing the various species. Thus C. dilatata, anthemoides, scapi- 
ffera, and acabiosifolia have whitish radial flowers ; C, microphylla, MueU 
lerii, muUisela, erinacea, and lappulacea, yellow ones. Those of C. 
{Cheiroloma) hispidula, cymbacantha, and breviseta, are yet to be observed. 

The genus Cheiroloma may be referred as a fifth section to this genus. 

102. Calotis (Sect. Acantharia) anthemoides, E. Muell.; smooth ; root 
fibrous, producing runners ; stems simple ; radical leaves on long peti- 
oles, pinnately divided, the lower segments linear, entire, the rest pin- 
nately cut into linear-acute divisions ; leaves of the stem small, remote, 
sessile, lanceolate, entire or rarely toothed ; scales of the involucre few, 
disposed in two rows, ciliate, but smooth on the back, outer ones almost 
round ; achenia cuneate, a little compressed, margined and broadly 
winged, with exception of the tops, even and smooth ; awns generally 
eight, valid, retro-hispid, alternately very short, and of the length of 
the achenium. * 

Hab. In muddy localities in the neighbourhood of Station Peak. 
A singular plant, diflfering from the rest of the species, as well in 
habit as in the hermaphrodite flowers of the disc. Eay whitish. 

103. Brachycome lepiocarpa, F. Muell. ; annual ; leaves linear- 
cuneate, as well as the branches covered with articulate hair, at the 
upper end cut or pinnatifid, their teeth or segments acute ; peduncles 
naked, filiform, upwards smooth; scales of the involucre blunt, gla- 
brous ; achenia cuneate -linear, compressed, pale brown, with naked 
margin, on both sides hairy-scabrous j pappus conspicuous. 

Hab. In low grass-land, not unfrequent in the colony of Victoria, 
as well as in South Australia. Similar to B. debilia. 
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104. Bracliycome ptychomrpn^ P. MucU. ; annual, glabrous ^ scapea 
filiform, generally naked; leaves piunatiaected, with linear-acute seg- 
mcnts; Bcales of tlie involucre Umit, ciliolate; aclieuia very smtiUj 
brown, surrounded by a dliolaie wing, on both sides with three baiiy- 
scftbrons ribs, the middle rib more promincDt ; pappus miuutc- 

Hab, In the ]3u^alo Koantnina, 
Like tbo following, a a mail tender herb, 

105, limchyeome witm/Wj P. MuelL; perennial, herbaceous, smooth; 
leaves all radical, aomewhat camoae, pinnalisecUd or r^'trely entire, on 
long petioles, their segments distant^ linear, cutire or pi nnnti partite^ 
aeute ; rachis linear ; stems simple, much longer thua the leave s^ naked 
or with a solitary bractea ; seules of the involucre lanceolate-obloDg, 
with ciliate torn margins i receptacle hemispbcrieal ; achenia compressed, 
oblong-euneate> with a coDspicuona puppus; those of tlie disc very 
narrowly winged ; those of the ray surrounded with a broad, torn 
membrane, on both sides slightly convex^ rough towards the summit, 

Hab. On the highest aummita of the Australian Alps, in grassy or 
peaty soil ; for instance, on Mount BuUer arid the Cobboras Mountains. 
A remarkable species, often tinged with a purple hue. 

106, Bracbycome muUicaulUt F, Muell,; suffrntioose, somewhat sca- 
brous; stems numevouSj ascending, fobatCj simple or a little branched, 
naked towards the summit ; leaves nearly sessile, pinnatifid, their 
segments linear, acute, close to each other, short in the upper leaves ; 
scales of the involucre cuneate-oblong, somewhat scabrous, blunt, with 
membranaceous ciliate-torn margins ; receptacle convex ; achenia com- 
pressed, oblong-cuneate, with a very short pappus, those of the disc 
witK very narrow hardly ciliolate wings, those of the ray with broader 
somewhat callose margins, rough towards the summit. 

Hab. On the highest cliffs of Mount Buller. 

107. Brachycome chryaoglosaa^ F. Muell. ; perennial, glandulously 
pubescent ; leaves only on the lower part of the stem, oblong-cuneate, 
at the top rounded or truncate, with a few notches ; scales of the invo- 
lucre blunt, obovate, with a broad membranaceous tom-ciliate margin, 
glandulous on the back ; ray golden-coloured ; achenium tawny-yellow, 
margined, compressed, surrounded by a broad, irregularly petinate-cili- 
ate wing, thickened and somewhat scabrous on the disc ; pappus con- 
spicuous. 

Hab. In the Mallee Scrub towards the north-western boundaries of 
the colony. 
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Eemarkable for the colour of its flower-ray, otkerwise closely ap- 
proaching in affinity to B, ealocarpa, 

108. Angianthus brachypappus, F. Maell. ; glomemles tapering gra- 
dually into the base, at last brownish ; pappus dliate-tom, shorter than 
the achenium, or producing a single hair, which is not plumose at the 
summit, and shorter than the corolla. 

Hab. On barren plains near Swanhill. 

Although the above notes appear to offer all distinctive marks be- 
tween this and ^. tomentoaus^ the only hitherto known species, yet this 
new one may be easily recognized by them. 

109. Chrysoooryne (Sect. Bisquama) teneUa, F. Muell. ; dwatf; 
leaves thick, linear, upwards broader; glomemles short, cylindrical, 
blunt, golden-yellow ; heads with two flowers ; scales of the involucre 
two, glabrous, naked or but imperfectly ciliolate ; corolla three-toothed, 
short exserted. 

Hab. In fiats subject to inundations by winter-rains, between the 
Long Lake and the Fountain, on Spencer's Gulf, C. Wilhelmi., 

An Olax (O.'obcordata), which grows conjointly with this plant, 
presents a similar approach to 0. PhyUantJd from Western Australia, 
as this Ckryaocoryne to C, pusilla, 

110. Eutidosis leiolepia, F. Muell. ; stems numerous, dwarf, simple, 
adscending, tomentose, rising from a woody rhizome; leaves broad- 
linear, with revolute margin, at last smooth, the radical ones crowded 
vnth a woolly clasping petiole ; flower-heads terminal, solitary, hemi- 
spherical ; scales of the involucre in several rows, pale, smooth ; the 
oater ones broad-ovate, blunt, the inner ones lanceolate ; achenia ob- 
long-ovate, truncate ; scides of the pappus eleven to thirteen, oblong- 
spathulate. 

Hab. On rocks along the Snowy Eiver, and near it on the hiae 
mountainous pastures. 

The subgenus established on this plant connects SuHdoMamya dosely 
with RiUidoM, 

111. Trineuron niviffenum, ¥. Muell.; leaves linear, blunt, indis- 
tinctly three- or five-nerved, on a clasjnng, fimbriate petiole; heads 
many-flowered ; scales of the involucre fourteen to sixteen, oblong, 
with three pellucid nerves ; female flowers three- or four-toothed, their 
style very short bilobed ; style of the sterile flowers undivided ; achenia 
indistinctly tetragonous, oblong-cuneate, with bat slightly thickened 
angles. 
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Hab, On grassy or gmvelly places in the Muayang Mountains, irri- 
gated hy the melting glaciera (5-6000 feet). 

Intemiediate between T. j^pathulaiuvi from the Antarctic Islands, and 
T. pusilltim from New Zealand. 

112. HiEckcna ouoiMmnolde^, F. MuclL ; branches scantily woolly; 
leavea linear, munronato, with revolute margin, beneath grey-tomentose ; 
beads five- to 3e van -lowered ; all the scaleg of the involucre upwards 
pale yellow. 

Hab. In dry places on Barker's Creek, on the Upper Murray and 
Snowy River. 

Tbe species upon which I founded the e:enu8 originally mny be 
brieiiy thus clmmctenied :™ila;cteria camni^fof^rnis, F. Muell* ; leaves 
semiteretCj blunt, as well as the branches scabrous j heads two- or three* 
flowered ^ interior scales of the involucre upwards white, 
{lb h& eoii(in»if(fr) 
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Th£ IIammoth Thke. 
For a few weeka lately a portion of this truly wonderful tree (JFel* 
Ungtonia gigantea of Dr. Lindley, TFaahingtonia gigantea of the Cali- 
fomians. Sequoia gigantea of Dr. Torrey) has been privately exhibited 
in the great room of the Philharmonic Society, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street. This particular tree is the one noticed in our account of the 
several giants which constitute the " Mammoth-Tree Grove " (see 
p. 106 of our present volume). It has been stripped of its bark at 
great labour and expense by Mr. Trask and his assistants to a height 
of 116 feet from the base ; and the portion at present brought over 
by the intelligent proprietor, Geo. L. Trask, Esq., M.A., consists of 
sections of the bark (from 18 to 22 inches thick !) taken from the 
trunk 40 feet from the base. These sections, all numbered, are 
placed in their proper position, and exactly represent that portion 
of the trunk from which they are taken, and certainly nothing of the 
kind has ever been seen in Europe before. The diameter is here 
22 feet (at the base 30 feet). A door is formed and the interior 
presents a nearly circular apartment, 20 feet wide. The colour of 
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the bark is a rich cinnamon-brown, not unlike that of some of the 
varieties of the Scotch Pine in its native hills, but their colour is 
varied by a sprinkling of a rich golden-coloured lichen, which grows 
naturally on the trunk (the Evemia vulpina, Ach.) ; and, what is re- 
markable, the same species of Lichen is common on the trunks of Pines 
in Switzerland. 

We believe there can be but one opinion among all who have been 
privileged to see this monster of the vegetable creation, viz. that it is one 
of the most wonderful natural vegetable productions that has ever been 
brought to Europe ; and it is earnestly hoped the spirited proprietor 
will give instructions for the remainder of the bark (now at New York) 
to be sent over, and that he will find a place, in or about London, 
suited to Wit public exhibition of the entire length (116 feet), as well 
as the entire base. The whole tree, still standing and living in its 
native mountains, measures 327 feet in height, and the circumference is 
90 feet ! 
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Geogkaphte Botaniqub Eaisgnni^e, ou Exposition des Faits prin- 
dpaux et des Lois concemani la Distribution Geographique des Plantes 
de V^oque acttcelle; par M. Alph. de Candolle. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 

{Continued from p. 121.) 
The theory of the origin of races is well discussed, though somewhat 
too lengthily, and is illustrated by the supposed case of a species, con- 
sisting of eight varieties, inhabiting a large island, the var. a and var. 
of which species are extremely dissimilar. Geological changes may 
break the island up into an archipelago of eight islets, of which each 
may retain but one or a few of the varieties ; further geological con- 
ditions may destroy all the islands but those containing vars. a and 6, 
and the elapsed time may have sufficed to render these permanent 
races, which hence have become undistinguishable from species. Nor 
does the difficulty end here : the two vars. a and 0, which would perhaps 
in our day be ranked only as doubtful species, will, if they continue 
segregated, become more and more confirmed in their differences, and 
consequently be better entitled to rank as species. The above idea 
is not new, and may be greatly extended ; thus we may imagine that 
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other geological condttioaa may, by extending oac islet in one direction 
and tbe other in nu oppoaitti ODe, whilaL tbelr contiguous ahorea are de- 
pressed, remove the two islets and their induced races to indetinitely 
greiit dlaUinces; and that these chtLOges may be accompanied with 
others of climate that may alter the appearatiee of the apecics beyond 
all probability of their common specific origin ever being even so far 
aasnmed as to sugg&st experiments to prove them one. 

The admisaion of such facta (and who can deay them being both 
philosophical in the abslractj and capable of absolute proof, to aome 
degree at leasts undtjr eiieting coEiditions ?) docs appear to render the 
attempt to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the limits of many 
species a desperate one. All this M. de CandoUe feels and candidly 
admits^ and from the very horns of the dilemma he proposes that a 
position may be taken up, upon the gronnd that permanence of form 
amongst wiid plants has been proved during the short period of onr 
eiperience, and npon the grand point that many existing species have 
not changed since the days of the ancient Egyptians^ or since the more 
ancient period of the deposits of turf, etc** 

That this fact however leads to no practical reaultj M. de Candolle 
admits, because it is impossible to aseertain the state of species during 
many thousands of years ; because of the nneertaiuty of the period to 
which we are carried back, and because induced forms (formes dd- 
riv4e9 — races) are probably less numerous than original specific forms. 
The last point is regarded as very important, and the facts adduced 
by M. de Candolle as illustrating it are extremely valuable. 

In the first place, he says that races produced by cultivation never 
80 far depart from their original form as to be mistaken for different 
genera.f Thus Bramca oleracea, campeatris, and Napus have pro- 

* . All naturalists however will not go even so far as this ; they will deny that the 
Egyptian monuments and relics, and the fragmentary remains of plants in peat bogs, 
etc. afford even tolerable evidence of specific identity. Let any unprejudiced na- 
turalist examine the minute often solitary characters upon which so many species of 
existing plants are founded, and then ask himself how it is possible to pronounce 
two plants to be specifically identical without at least having flowers and fruit and 
leaves of both ? Can any one doubt this, who will only take up two or three of the 
best European Floras, and see what differences of opinion there are as to what are 
species and what not, amongst our conmionest and biggest forest-trees, — oaks, elms, 
pines, birches, etc. ? Even habit of growth is sometimes insisted on as in itself 
proof of specific difference I 

t This is assuming genera to be natural and not conventional groups of species. 
There are no doubt cultivated forms of plants that afford, abstractedly, good generic 
characters. 
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(luced a multiplicity of hereditary races, but the characters of their 
flowers and fruit are still those of Brass lea. So with the races of 
Triticuniy these may diflPer in the number of seeds and their form, and 
in their awns (beards), but no one has proposed to make a new genus 
of any of them.* 

The &ct that isolation is one of the conditions that leads most usa- 
ally to the subdivision of species or formation of subspecies, if taken to- 
gether with another fact, that the majority of analogous species are aggre- 
gated within more or less contracted areas, appears to M. de Gandolle 
to militate against the hypothesis that time and isolation may account 
for the origin of species. Thus the hundreds of Gape Heaths, he says, 
cannot have owed their origin to geographical isolation, for we cannot 
conceive causes that would, after their segregation, have aggregated 
them again. The genera Stylidium, Solanum, Aster , Astragalus, Cistus, 
and Linaria-f are quoted as affording parallel cases. 

Upon the whole M. de Gandolle inclines to admit two modes of ori- 
ginating new specific forms : the one derivative, which is very rare and 
confined to species that are very closely allied { but geographically 
sundered ; the other an original creation, " mode par une formation 
propre," which certainly obtains for the immense majority of species. 

* Here again there is room for miich question. If the legitimate consequences of 
this arc pnrsued, the genera of Grasses must be reduced to very few, and a number 
of small genera around Triticum itself must be eliminated. We do not admit bearded 
and beardless Wheats to be different genera, because we know their history too well, 
and not because they do not in the abstract present good generic characters ; for 
there are many genera of Grasses contradistinguished by all botanists by those very 
characters, and which present species that vary so that they may be referred indis- 
criminately to any of them. 

t The very same class of facts is adduced, by some advocates, of the development 
of many species out of one, in support of their view ; and, in conjunction with the 
fact that all these genera, except perhaps Stylidiumy present heaps of scarcely distin- 
guishable species as subspecies or races, are no doubt apparently strongly in support 
of it ; to which may be added, in the case of Cuius and Erica, the facility of hy- 
bridization and impossibility of tracing the parents of many of our garden hybrids. 
If instead of citing those foreign genera we take some more familiar ones, also pre- 
senting groups of geographicallv aggregated species, as Rosa, Subus, Salix, about 
the limits of whose species no botanists are agreed, the case will appear as strongly 
in favour of aggregation as of isolation in being an agent in producing species or 
subspecies. Even time does not seem to be necessary in some cases, for species- 
mongers find new species of Willows in modem osier-beds and new Brambles by 
roadsides. 

X It will be argued by many that if the derivative origin is granted to any spe- 
cies, it may, with no violence to nature, be extended to all ; both time and isolation 
being necessary, it is obvious that these elements may in some degree be complement 
tary to one another. Isolation is in its operation synonymous with altered surround* 

VOL. VIII. X 
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These oonsiUcraUona hi^d M. de Catitloliti to a still mons purely h^- 
potbeticftl subject, viz. the greator variiibility of spficba m ccrtoiii geo- 
logical epochs or durm^ certain epoch^a of the cicisif^tice of tbe species. 

Against the idea that spedea are more variable at certain times than 
at others, M, de CandoLle urges that it is to revolutious of the earth's 
Burface that we must look for causes that would effect sudden changes 
of species, and that these revolutions can only he exaj^eratioiis of 
operations now in actioU] and wluch do not produce the slightest 
effect on the minority of exiatiTig species. 

M. Lecoq's theory, that species like individuals haro a deffnite period 
of development, followed by a stationary one, aad that agiiiu by ex- 
tinction, is opposed by M, de Cftudollc, firstly, on the ground that it 
is unphdosophical to confound a complex with a simple phenomenon. 
According^ to Isidore G. SL Hilaire and many other uatuialiats, the so- 
caEed species of any epoch are all races derived from the fewer pre- 
existing races ; and H- de CandoUe considers the fact as proven, that a 
race once eatabhshed is itself very variable, citing the opinion of M, 
Louis Vilmorin, who has shown satisfactorily that to produce a race 
tbe cunatitution of the species operated upoEi must be shaken {41/f'anlhy 
aJfoUe)^ ofier which it becomes more amenable to the eiperiraenter. 
Now, according to Lecoq, newly created forms are more variable thaa 
the same are at a later pariod, and those genera that contnin a great 
many indeterminable forms (Eosa^ Salix, Viola, Polygonum^ Tkalictrum, 
Rubu8, etc.) may hence be assumed to be in a young or partially deve- 
loped state.* These ideas are combated by M. de Candolle, who 
shows that they are founded mainly on a preconceived idea of what 
is to be considered a species and what not; that, for example, the 
botanist who sees only five or six distinct species of Eubus, each of 
which varies infinitely, looks upon the case in a totally diflferent light 

ing conditions ; and as greatly altered conditions are often seen suddenly to induce 
changes in species, so may slightly altered conditions produce equal changes, if time 
enough he allowed for their operation. Grant the first step, say the opponents of 
M. de Candolle's hypothesis, and allow the formation of the race or subspecies, and 
a repetition of the conditions may well so increase the amount of change as to pro- 
duce a species, a genus, and so forth. 

* Carrying out this view will infallibly lead to the conclusion that the majority 
of plants are new creations ; for there is not a single large genus that is not in- 
volved, and the exotic ones to an extent which few botanists have an adequate idea 
of. It is easy to draw lines of distinction between single herbarium specimens of 
these; but as our collections increase the previously well-dctined species of large 
genera become more and more difficult of discrimination by the intercalation of 
osculant varieties, races, and species. 
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from another who considers that twice ten times that number of spe- 
cies should be maintained. M. de Candolle also shows that the degree 
of variability of the genera is to a great extent in direct proportion to 
the antiquity M. Lecoq assigns to them, and in which relative scale 
of antiquity M. de Candolle agrees, namely, that the oldest are Cryp- 
togams, next Monocotyledons, and lastly Dicotyledons. 

The purely hypothetical question of the origin of existing species is 
remarkably well treated, and is also illustrated as fully as it is capable 
of beiug, which however is not saying much. The first (or the several 
first) organic beings were either elaborated from inorganic matter in 
accordance with some physical law unknown to us, or they were created 
out of nothing, or out of inorganic matter, by a higher power not 
residing in matter (** par une cause sup^rieurie ^trangere a la nature"). 
Each of these hypotheses, he adds, demands a something which we 
can neither see, feel, nor even comprehend. 

Some naturalists have sought to escape the difficulty, says M. de 
Candolle, by the doctrine of progressive development, an hypothesis 
which does not do away with the necessity of a supernatural cause to 
account for the origin of species ; to which he adds, that this is a sub- 
ject upon which we know nothing. It marks the boundary between a 
science of observation and one of speculation ; it however branches off 
into three others which are more capable of study. 

1. On the primitive centres of vegetation he arrives at three conclu- 
sions : — that the region in which a species originated cannot be exactly 
determined ; that species have originated at numerous different regions ; 
that some of these regions may be indicated with a certain degree of 
probability, but not with precision, on account of the interchange of 
species and the probable disappearance of some of the regions. 

2. The creation of species has probably been successive. This all 
existing facts in both geology and botany tend to show. 

3. With regard to the hypotheses that species are created as single in- 
dividuals or in single pairs, or that many individuals of each were created 
at once, the former appears to M. de Candolle to be too seductive from 
its simplicity, and adds that it has led many authors into a palpable 
contradiction. He says that almost all the advocates* of a single 

* M. de Candolle is here in error ; amongst British naturalists at any rate this 
opinion does not prevail. After all, it may demand no greater stretch of imagina- 
tion to fancy the creation of a full-grown tree, with its misletoe attached, than one 
without it ; or of a tree rather than of its seed. 
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ongin for each species havo admitted n aimultatieous creation, if oot of 
tLe whole world, at Ua^t of all vcgutuhh^^, and of all animals but mati, 
aud id doing ao they Ijwve lost sight of the f^ict Uiat some plauts arc 
parasitic oti otherSi aud some recjuire th(> shade of others. 

The strongest objection Jiowevur to the creation of 3ing:le individuals* 
is, in M. de CaodoUe's opinion, the disconnected species alluded tu at 
p. II63 whose individuals he supposes to have originated at the spots 
where tbey are now fonnd^ or at any rate at localities nearer to those 
spots tbao they are to ooe another. 

Under the head of Duration of Species and of QaceSj the subject of 
their disappearance is discussed ; the absolute es^tinction of tbein M. 
dc CandoUe appears to think is aometimi^s too hiisttly assumed^ because 
relays of seeds lie buried in the soil, ctc.f 

CAaptar 13, On the Geographicjd Habitats of Genera : the Limits 
and Form of their Habitats. 

tn the preLiininary discussion of M. de Candolle maintains the view 
which he has aJwfiys held (in opposition to the majority of bot^mists) 
tbat geuera are even more naturally limited groups than species,^ The 

* The Hdmisaios of mnay centres of creatioD for each ApecJes opena tbe duor to 
tbe TLdmUaioa pf monj other bypothtseaT ull teudiii^ to diiipix^ve tbe pcrnauiiifELt ttis- 
tTDctifia of sptciej \ lor tTifitmit^^ if u^^ecies are created nt two difTtTeDt eputs^ tbty 
will, it ia [)j(ily reaaotiable to ^uppose^ appear ia many cmes as two races , M\d if iu 
many spots, we may have as many races originally created, whence race and species 
become practically convertible terms from the very beginning of the creation of the 
species. Again, if species are successively created, why may not individuals of the 
species be also ? and if this be granted, the subject of distribution is hopelessly com- 
plicated. To the progress of modern geology such admissions are fatal. 

+ The possibility of species being thus preserved when to all appearance lost is 
no doubt true ; but in reality it is not worth alluding to as a conservative agent of 
any appreciable eflFect. M. de CandoUe alludes to it especially in reference to the 
asserted extinction of St. Helena species. The forests of this islet (extending over 
several thousand acres) were, it is well known, destroyed, and with them a native 
vegetation that may fairly be assumed to have numbered several hundred species. 
Of this native vegetation now vei7 few species remain, and these are either con- 
fined to places where the forest was not destroyed, or are plants that grew where 
it never existed. If the seeds of the others had remained alive in the soil, there 
would surely have been some renovation of the vegetation from the old ; but there 
has been none. Since the island was first botanized, half a century ago, no new plant 
has appeared on it, and every old one, without exception, is getting nu-er ; some of 
them indeed have become totally extinct. Hundreds of acres of St. Helena soil are 
disturbed for gardens, plantations, and agricultural operations, and numberless oppor- 
tunities are thus given for any buried seeds to grow aud flourish, but nothing of the 
kind has ever taken place. The wild plants of the remaining woods, aud the trees 
forming those woods, do not even spread into the artificial shrubberies and planta- • 
tious on whose outskirts they are abuudant. 

i In this opinion we do not agree , neither do we admit the premises from which 
M. de Cautlolle draws his conclusions, as that an intelligent observer who is no 
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subject itself, of the geographic limits of genera, can hardly be said to 
be discussed in the Chapter ; but our author appears to intimate that 
their areas are more restricted than we should have supposed them 
to be. 

{To be continued.) 



The Flowering Plants attd Ferns of Great Britain : an At- 
tempt to Classify them according to their Geognostic Relations ; by 
John Gilbert Baker. 

This, which is a paper read at Glasgow, before the twenty-fifth meet- 
ing of the British Association with additions, is an attempt, first, to 
arrange the British flowering plants and Ferns according to their pre- 
dilection for certain soils ; and secondly, to determine the amount of 
change that may be effected in species by the soil in which they grow. 
The Author states that his sketch is based upon the model of the plan 
pursued in Thurmann's * Essai de Phytostatique applique a la Chaine 
du Jura,' and adds, that his principal inducement is the desire to sug- 
gest inquiry relative to the subject amongst more experienced botanists 
and geologists than himself. 

The attempt is a very meritorious one, and deserves more at the 
hands of British botanists than is implied by the comments made by 
those who heard it read at the time, and which Mr. Baker has very 
candidly appended to his Essay. The Author starts with considering 
the soils as being primarily divisible into two classes, — those that disin- 
tegrate easily, and yield an abundant superficial, usually damp detritus, 
and those which disintegrate with difficulty, and yield a scanty, dry 
detritus. Every species is considered (and no doubt truly) as being 
more or less adapteid to flourish upon various kinds of soil, just as it is 
more or less adapted to inhabit various climates. Further, under equal 
climatic conditions, different species will always more or less confine 
themselves to one or the other class of soil ; but with change of cli- 
mate, under equal conditions of soil, certain species disappear, and the 
remainder are, upon the whole, less restricted to one kind of soil. 
Thus, passing from a dry climate to a moist one, under equal condi- 
tions of soil, it is obvious not only that the dry-climate plants will dis- 

boianist recognizes genera before he does species ; it might indeed be argued, with as 
much show of reason, that if genera are not more natural tlian species, the latter are 
not naTUrai at all! so arbitrary are their limits throughout whole large Natural 
Orders. 
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api^ear, but thtit tlioae which in tbe dry climfttc only grew oa tbe wet 
soil will, in the wet climate, grow also on the tirv soil. 

From these cnns^i Herat ions Mr. Baker proceeds to ukytch out the 
fturface of Great Brituiu as charaeten/ed by its geological structure, 
and (as is asamned) ita consequent superfieial aoIL of which he t^- 
cogTii^es six: principal modificiitions ; for these we mast refer to his 
Essay, with the casual remark that we tind no allusion to the pheno- 
mena of the ** drift," wliich, we believe, m many places spreads the 
detritus of rocka easily disintegrated over immense surfaces, coloured 
in our geological maps as having a very opposite subjacent rock, and 
which, if we are right in our supposition, must introduce & disturbing 
clement iuto Hr. Bnker'a calculations. 

A co-ordination of these data with Watson's botanical provinces and 
zones follows, from which the Author proceeds to classify his facts, ar- 
rangring the British plants under thirteen beads, of which the most 
important to notice are those including — !» the species common to alt 
soils (700 sp.): 3, those having a marked preference for soils disin* 
tegratcd with difficulty (93 sp) ; aud 3, those with a marked pre- 
ference for soils not easily disintegrated (144 sp.). The other divisions 
include plants that, for special reasons, are not included under any of 
the above : there are modifications of these heads ; (is, Mn.ritime, Hiber- 
nian and Sarnian, local or dubious, agricultural aliens and introduc- 
tions, horticultural aliens and introductions. 

To many of the species thus ranked we might take exception, as 
with regard to the Hellebori, Clematis, Atropa, Sesleria, having a 
marked preference to soils with difficulty disintegrated, seeing that 
some of these flourish in the deep beds of stiff clayey " drift" in Suf- 
folk and elsewhere, and the Sesleria on schist rocks in some parts of 
Scotland; as also to the introduction of such water-plants as Is- 
nardia, Elatine, and other absolute aquatics, into the list of species 
supposed to have a marked preference for soils easily disintegrated ; 
and though in favour of generalizing upon strong indications of pre- 
ference for certain soils or climates, in subjects like this, where ab- 
solute data are almost inaccessible, yet we cannot help remarking that 
of 1615 species only 92 are quoted as very strongly indicative of one 
kind of soil, and 144 of the other, numbers which might be consi- 
derably reduced without violence to facts. 

Lastly, the Author opens the most important and curious question, 
the modification of specific type through the influence of the soil, and 
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adduces Viola hirta and odorata as a case id point. Those who have 
studied the genus Viola as a whole, will not be surprised at Mr. 
Baker's conjecture that the two cited may be varieties of one, and every 
one will appreciate the value of his observations on the gradual change 
of habit in each produced by the soil it grows upon. This is a subject 
which we are glad to perceive Mr. Baker is pursuing' further, and we 
cannot conceive a more interesting or suggestive one, or one upon 
which the time and acumen of a good local observer can be better ex- 
pended. 

With regard to the main question, the preference of species for soils, 
we doubt if it admits of much greater illustration at the hands of 
British botanists than Mr. Baker has given ; it requires that the whole 
trans-Britannic range of each species be known before any single datum 
can be considered absolute. The chemical nature of the soil has 
also probably some effect (though very slight indeed), as Planchon's 
observations, published in the * Bulletin de la Sod^t^ Botanique de 
France,'* would seem to indicate. 

We cannot dismiss Mr. Baker's little Essay without hearty com- 
mendation for the energy with which he has pursued a very difficult 
inquiry, and would add a hint that the subject is somewhat obscured 
by the use of compound words that are not euphonious. Such terms 
as Calcareo-eugeogenous and Psanuno-dysgeogenous (invented, we be- 
lieve, by Thurmann) have the merit of being explicit, but it is always 
a question whether, when a subject is complicated, it is not better to 
avoid introducing into it any new terms that are not both short and 
significant. 

E. M. C. : Popular Geography q/^ Plants, or a Botanical Excursion 
round the World. Edited hy Chas. Daubeny, M.D., E.R.S., etc., 
Professor of Botany and Rural Economy in the University of Oxford. 
Royal 16mo, with coloured plates. London, 1855. 

The present volume forms one of Mr. Lovell Reeve's series of Popular 
Natural History, which cannot fail to lead th^ reader on to the less 
popular, but more philosophical, writers upon this interesting subject. 
The excellent Dr. Daubeny has kindly taken an interest in the publica- 
tion, and has prefaced it by a well-written essay of twenty-five pages, 

* Sar la Vegetation speciale des Dolomies dans les Departements da Grard et de 
THerault, par J. E. Planchon. 
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and concUuir-3 it by reiflurkini? thnt^ '^without meaning to mate liim- 
sdf reapoBsible for the ocmirncy of all the details intnoJnced into its 
pagca, I am ready to beoT my liunible testimony to the general Inith- 
fnlnesa of the descriptions ^dvcn^ and may therefore venture to recom- 
mend the book a& one likejy to aupply a void in the popular scic^ntific 
litem tare of the tlay ; in as much as the subject is therein treated, on 
the one tmnd, in a leas perfunctory manner than is commonly done in 
works embracing tlie entire extent of Physical Geography, and, on the 
other, on a leas dry and technical plan than appears to have been 
hitherto the rule in the larger treatises on the Geography of Plants 
vrJnch have come before the public/' 

The general plan op arrangement of the work is that of 5 ley en's 
'Botanical Geography/ and tliat h^s supplied the framework of the 
graater part, the botanical details being g^enc rally derived from other 
sources, and these sources are fully acknowledged in their appropriate 
places or in the Author's Pi*eface. The useful diagrams and maps are 
adapted from the best autboritica, as are the cbaraet eristic features of 
vegetation in the plates ; but these plates, being executed hy the same 
artist as those in Dr. Seemann's book* lately noticed, are certainjy no 
improvement on the origin ala, Tlie Umbell\fer<s (Tab, IV,), the ^rew~ 
Phw {Tall. IX.), th(! Tara Plant (Tab, X.), and Bre^y^J/nnf {J^h.Wi:), 
have not the shadow of a resemblance to the plants themselves. Here 
however the plates are placed opposite their respective descriptions. 

The work is divided into twelve heads or chapters, and the vegeta- 
tion of a certain zone is briefly treated of under each : — 1. The Folar 
Zone, including all the lands above 72° of lat. 2. The Arctic (and 
Antarctic) Zone, between the Arctic (and Antarctic) Circle and 72°. 
3. The Subarctic, from 58° to the last-mentioned zone. 4. The Colder 
Temperate Zone, from 45° to 58° of latitude. 5. The Warmer Tem- 
perate Zone, from 34° to 45° of latitude. 6. The Subtropical Zone, 
from the Tropics to 34° of latitude. 7. The Tropical Zone, from 15° 
of lat. to the Tropics. 8. The Equatorial Zone, including 15° of lat. 
on each side the equator. The 9th and last chapter is devoted to " the 
distribution of British Plants, and their relations with the different 
Floras of the Continent," on which subject the writings of Professor 
Forbes have been the Author's chief guide. 
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DefinitioM of Bare or hitherto Undescribed Australian Plants, 

chi^y collected within the boundaries of the Colony of Victoria ; by 

Dr. Ferdinand Mueller, (rovemment Botanist for the Colony 

of Victoria. 

{Continued from p. 150.) 

Antennaria, Gartner, (Sect, Actina.) 

Scales of the involucre radiating. Heads of the fertile plants with 
several rows of female flowers in circumference, and with hermaphrodite 
ones in the centre. Heads of the sterile plants with only hermaphro- 
dite flowers, a few rarely fertile. Pappas at the extremity davellate, 
with the exception of that of the female flowers, which is not thickened. 

113. Antennaria uniceps,'F,M\ieXl,; depressed, rooting, densely fo- 
liate; leaves subcoriaceous, somewhat rigid, channelled-linear, acute 
mucronulate, glabrous ; petioles clasping, scarious, woolly fringed ; 
flower-heads solitary, almost sessile ; scales of the involucre glabrous, 
somewhat red, at the base green, the outer ones ovate, inner ones 
narrow- lanceolate, not radiating; pappus of the sterile flower-heads 
scabrous, very slightly thickened at the apex. 

Has. On gravelly places near springs, or such as are subject to in- 
undations in the Munyang Mountains (5-6000 feet). 

A small tufted herb, of some resemblance with Eaoulia tenuieaulis. 
The fertile flowers are yet unknown. 

114. Antennaria nuMgena^* F. Muell. ; stems herbaceous, creeping, 
coiymbose, short, upright, csespitose; leaves dense, flat, oblong or 
ovate-cuneate, somewhat acute, entire, spreading, clasping at the base, 
one-nerved, on both sides covered with a thin, appressed, silver-grey 
toment; flower-heads terminal, generally solitary, sessile; involucres 
hemispherico-campanulate ; its scales smooth, acute, entire, the middle 
ones lanceolate-oblong, white at the top ; achenia tereti-oblong, sca- 
brous. 

Has. On the rocky summits of the Cobboras Mountains, covered 
nearly throughout the year with snow. 

A truly alpine species, like most others of this interesting genus, 
formerly not found represented in Australia, unless erroneously referred 
by Candolle to Gnaphalium (^s O. catipes). 

* Baoulia Tasmanica, H.f., and Gnaphalium catipety DC. — ^Ed. 
VOL. VIII. Y 
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115. Senecio vaffUM, F. Muell.; glabrousi stem suffruticosej with 
spreading branches ; inferior leaves large, pinnatisected, with generally 
two pairs of segment s, whicli ore long-lanceolate, acute, remotely and 
grossly toothed ; the terminal segment very large, trifid and toothed 
or laciniatcd ; nppor leaves laneeolatej entire or triildj tapering into a 
short petiole i flower- heads pantobd, with a conspicuouii piidanclti^ and 
large lanceolate-linear broeteaa ; gcales of the almost bcU-shaped invo* 
lucre ten to twelve, equal in length to the diac, acute, on the margin 
acariouSj on the back with blaclt papilb ; ray spreading ; aehenia gla- 
brous, angulate, furrowed, transversely rough, half as long as the 
pappus. 

HaB. In shady moist valleys of the Dandenong Ranges, of Mount 
Disappointment, and on the Delatitc. 

A smaBer variety (alpesirMi), with thicker, more dissected leaves^ oc- 
cars on the rocky summit of Mount Btiller. 

116. Cbleostylis Sotideri, V. Muell. ; all over glandulously pilose; 
stem simple or branched at the top^ foliate; leaves alternate^ roundish 
heart-shaped or rhomboid, the uppermost sessile, the re3t petiolate; 
pedicels axiUary^ solitary, forming a terminal coryiab; basis of the co- 
rolla tubulose. 

Hab. On wet places near the Violet Creek, found by Mr. C. Wilhelmi. 
A neat little plant of the habit oi- C. PreissiL 

117. Stylidium (Sect. ToUfpangium) «o5oZi/5?rtt»«, F. Muell. ; soboles 
numerous, thread-like ; leaves all radical, crowded together in a dense 
globule, nearly terete, glabrous, bearing a terminal hair; interstinct 
scales wanting ; racemes few-flowered, corymbose or panicled, together 
with the scape glandulously pilose ; calyx five-parted ; lip with appen- 
dages ; faux of the corolla naked. 

Hab. In sandy, stony declivities of the Grampians, the Serra, and 
the Victoria Eanges. 

An elegant little plant, quite of the habit of a Saxifraga. It is 
nearest related to S. piliferum^ and in some degree also to S. saxifra- 
goides and 8. assimile. 

XXX. GoODENIACEiE. 

118. Velleya connaia* F. Muell. ; high, glaucous, smooth; stem 
* This is probably the Velleya pandurceformis of Allan Cunningham. — Ed. 
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upright, dichotomous, with bearded axib ; leaves all radical, elongate- 
lanceolate, one-nenred, entire, contracted in a petiole of eqnal length ; 
bracts very large, almost deltoid, acute, half concrete, entire ; segments 
of the calyx lanceolate and ovate, acuminate; style villose; seeds 
densely punctate, surrounded by a broad wing. 

Hab. On scrubby sand-hills towards the junction of the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee. 

This highly curious plant also possesses the tonic bitterness which I 
discovered in numerous species of Chodeniaeea. 

XXXI. EPACEIDBiE. 

119. Leucopogon (Sect. BrachyHachyi) Maeraei, F. Muell.; tall, 
much branched ; branchlets very little spreading, firm, velvety*; leaves 
spreading, ovate or from a round base lanceolate, stalked, flat, not 
mucronate, glabrous, above shining, in front ciliolate; spikes terminal 
or below the apex, few-flowered, soon erect ; calyx and bracteoles blunt, 
dHolated ; tube of the corolla hardly longer than the calyx ; anthen 
half-exserted ; style glabrous, enclosed ; drupe globose, red, generally 
four-celled, nearly dry. 

Hab. In valleys on the sources of the Mitta Mitta, near Mount 
Hotham and Mount La Trobe, as also along the torrents of the C!ob- 
boras Mountains (5-6000 feet). 

This fine species is dedicated to Andrew M'Crae, Esq., as an ac- 
knowledgment for much support received from him in my travels. 

120. Decaspora Clarkei, F. Muell.; stems short, diffused; branch- 
lets slightly downy; leaves thinly coriaceous, flat, oblong-lanceolate, 
acutish, three- or five-nerved, without a mucro, veiy much longer than 
the petiole, in front scabrous ; spikes few-flowered, corymbose, as long 
as or longer than the leaves ; faux of the large corolla bearded. 

Hab. In shady ravines at Mount Wellington, half-buried in decay- 
ing leaves ; very rare. 

This elegant little shrub bears the name of Captain Andrew Clarke, 
the worthy President of the Philosophical Society, to whom the author 
is under manifold great obligations for promoting his researches. 

The four other species are endemic Tasmanian ones. The large 
bluish berries of this are eatable. 

XXXII. Olbacejb. 

121. Notelsea v^»o«a, F. Muell. ; arborescent; branchlets nearly te- 
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rete> glabrous; leavea larg^, opaque, ovate or elongAte-laticeolate, acu- 
miimte, gradually narrowed into the petiole, on both aides perfectly 
smooth aud net-veiued, not or indiatmctly dotted^ with entire or im- 
perfectly repand margin ; racemes axillary or lateral, when flowering at 
least three times shorter than the leaves ; teeth of the calyx unequal ; 
stigma suhsessile, hlfid; drupea large ovate. 

Hab. In wooda of the eostern part of Gipps' Land. 

It shows oiffinity aa well to N. laurifblia from New Zealand, as to J\^. 
reticulata from eaetern sub-tropical Australia. 

XXXIIT. LoGANlACEjfi. 

122. Mitraaacme (Sect* Lyfigyue) dUtylU^ F. MucU.; annual, minute, 
glabrous; stem upright^ simple or a little branched, smooth; le^ivea 
obbng-linear, somewhat c-omulent ; pedicels axillary and terminal, se- 
taceous, solitary, rarely two or three together, at least twice as loug as 
the leaves ; calyx bell-shaped j very shorty bilobed, not excelled in length 
by the corolla; styles separated; capsule enclosed ; seeds net*veined> 

Hah. Aronnd swamps near Mount WUliam. 

In stature resembUug MUrasacme paradoxa^ but from this as well as 
all the other species widely different in its di^oint atyles. 

XXXIV. Gewtiakejs- 

123. Sebsea (§ Phyllocalyx) alhidijlora, F. Muell. ; leaves somewhat 
fleshy, broad-ovate, the lower ones roundish, blunt, almost nerveless ; 
sepals indistinctly keeled, oblong, blunt, winged at the base; cyme 
simple, close ; lobes of the corolla four, whitish, ovate-oblong, blunt, 
half as*long as the tube ; style short-exserted, with a bifid stigma. 

Hab. In saline pastures from Port Phillip to Port Fairy, and at. 
George Town in Tasmania. 
Approaches next in its characters to 8, albens, from South Africa. 

124. Limnanthemum cr«jfl/«»f, F. Muell.; leaves cordate-orbiculate, 
crenate, obsoletely palmatinerved, above even, beneath densely glandu- 
lose ; segments of the calyx narrow-lanceolate, less than half as long as 
the corolla, exceeding but little the length of the capsule ; segments of 
the yellow corolla on the margin and orifice fimbriate, inside longitudi- 
nally broad-cristate ; style thick, abbreviate ; stigma with five lacerate 
wings ; hypogynous glands fimbriate ; capsule polyspermous ; seeds 
ovate, Isevigate, hardly keeled. 
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Hab. In tranquil bends of the Muiray Eiver, Murrumbidgee, and 
Mitta Mitta, and in the nearest lakes and lagoons. 

A most handsome, and, with regard to its orenate leaves and the 
stractnre of the stigma, equally singular species. 

XXXV. SOLANACBJB. 

125. Solanum ve$cum, F. Muell.; fruticose, unarmed, erect, flmooth; 
twigs winged ; leaves large, sessile, long-lanceolate, undivided or fur- 
nished towards the middle, on both sides, with one or two lanceolate 
segments; calyx of the corymbose flowers to the middle five-cleft, 
with thick, subdeltoid, cuspidate, unkeeled lobes ; corolla smooth, some- 
what folded, violaceous, almost bell-shaped, with five very short lobes ; 
filaments thread-like, equal in length to the yellow, oblong anthers ; 
berries large, green, nearly globose. 

Hab. The Gunyang has been found, as far as I know, only yet in 
Gipps' Land, where it occurs on sand-ridges around Lake Wellington, 
on the coast towards the mouth of the Snowy Biver, on grassy hills at 
the Tambo, the Nicholson's Eiver, and Clifton's Morass, on the rich 
shady banks of the Latrobe Eiver, and near the Buchan Biver. 

A shrub, with spreading branches, sometimes more than six feet high, 
but already in the first year producing flowers and firuits, by which 
means the plant appears then to be herbaceous. Branches woody, 
covered with a brownish-grey, wrinkled, and fissured bark. Leaves 
decurring along the twigs, hardly shining, beneath a little paler, gene- 
rally somewhat scabrous ; middle rib of the leaves and their segments 
above sharply prominent, beneath yet more protruding, and these semi- 
terete ; the lateral nerves numerous, patent, and conjoined by veins. 
Corymbs axillary, few-flowered, either solitary or twin, sometimes cy- 
mose, sometimes racemose. Peduncles terete, often slightly angulate, 
from 1-2 inches long, rarely wanting. Pedicels as long as the pedun- 
cles, terete, solitary, gradually passing into the calyx. Calyx nearly 
campanulate, in age camulent; the teeth at length 2-3 lines long. 
Corolla tender, lilac-blue, nearly all times of an equal colour, but rarely 
outside with exception of the wing-like part greenish, undulate at the 
margin ; the lobes either rounded or emarginate. Stamens considerably 
shorter than the corolla; filaments very thin; anthers 1^ line long, 
opening at the apex, but also bursting more or less longitudinally. 
Style white, longer than the stamens. Stigma capitellate, bilobed. 
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Berries when perTectly ripe ptilpji BOTnetimea above 1 iDch loDg. Seeds 
oTate-roQDdub, compressed, with a grey net-tike tiasne. 

126. Solanum faew«(i™m, P. Muell.; armed hU over with aetaceous- 
subuJatej straight prickleft; stem dwarf, suffruticose, branched; leaves 
petiolate, in circumference oblong-ovate, sinuate-pmuatiStl, above con- 
spcrsed with stellate hair, at leogth calvescent, beneath as well as the 
branches covered with a thin grey tonient ; lobes of the leaves oblouo^, 
round ed-blunt, with entire mar^n; peduncles terminal, two- to Bii-- 
floweredi aculeate; segments of the calyx ncutisb, deltoid-lanceolate; 
anthers yellow, 

Hab. In lagooDs, which are dry during the summer season, near the 
junction of the Eiver Darling and Murray. 

It differs from Solamm cinerevvi (R. Br. Prodr* i. 446), the only one 
to which it bears similarity, in its blunt, entire leaf-lobes, which are, 
together with flowers and berries, considerably smaller, by almost cod- 
stautly armed peduncles and pedicels, and by hardly cuspidate segments 
of the calyx. 

127. Soknnm j7u^c^/^um, F. Muell. ; unarmed; stems procumbentj 
su&uticose; leaves on somewhat long petioles, ovate or narrow-oh- 
tong, blunt, repand, entire, above pale green, laxly tomenteUous, below 
clothed with a ahineless, thiuj grey tomentj peduncles two- to five- 

' flowered, generally surpaasing the length of the petiole; calyx half as 
long as the corolla, carinulate, with triangular, acuminate segments ; 
anthers yellow, slightly attenuate, surpassed in length by the style. 

Hab. Along the Wimmera, Avoca, and Murray Rivers; thence 
through the desert-country as far as Lake Torrens, Spencer's and St. 
Vincent Gulfs. 

Allied to Solanum dianthophorum (Dunal Sol. 183), and to an un- 
described species discovered in Central Australia by Captain Sturt, of 
which I subjoin the definition : — 

128. Solanum Siurtianum, F. Muell. ; stem upright, fruticose, scan- 
tily armed with short, acicular prickles ; leaves on somewhat long peti- 
oles, lanceolate-oblong, blunt, entire, unarmed, above glabrescent, be- 
neath clothed with a very thin toment ; peduncles three- to five-flowered, 
generally surpassing the length of the petiole ; calyx much shorter than 
the corolla, with triangular, acute teeth ; anthers yellow, attenuate. 

Another species, brought from the interior of this island-continent 
by the same intrepid traveller, might be characterized as follows : — 
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129. Solanum oUffoeanihumj F. Muell. ; stem upright, frutioose; 
branches beset with distantly scattered setaceo-subulate prickles ; leaves 
small, o(»rdatey obtuse, entire, on both sides as well as the branches 
covered with a very thin grey toment, hardly armed, short-stalked; 
peduncles two- or many-flowered, short ; calyx half as long as the co- 
rolla, with deltoid, acute segments ; anthers yellow, excelled in length 
by the style. 

This species i^proaches to Solanim orbieulare (Dunal, Syn. 27), from 
which it differs chiefly in its not shining toment, and its exact, heart- 
shaped, somewhat larger leaves. 

To complete my additions to the elaborate description of more than 
nine hundred Solanum species^ published by Professor Dunal in the 
thirteenth volume of CandoUe's 'Frodromus,' I beg to add yet the 
diagnosis of an unknown South Australian species, having also given 
since an account of three others in Professor Sohlechtendal's ' Linnaea' 
(vol. XXV. p. 482-484). 

180. Solanum simile, F. Muell.; unarmed, smooth; stem upright, 
suffruticose ; leaves narrow-lanceolate, elongate, entire or lobed at the 
base, thin-venose; corymbs lateral, few-flowered, simple or divided; 
segments of the half five-parted calyx rounded, apiculate ; berries glo- 
bose, nodding. 

Hab. On less fertile plains on the Moiray and Angas Eiver, on 
Spencer's and St. Vincent Gulfs, and in Kangaroo Island. 

It is distinct from Solanum laciniatum in its constantly bw stem, 
smallness of all parts, its never pinnatifid leaves, its shorter, nodding 
pedicels, and smaller, always spherical berries. 

I conclude these contributions towards the Australian Solanea with 
the remark, that this Order received, by the first and ever4nemorable 
expedition of the unfortunate Dr. Leichhardt, the addition of the genus 
Datura (in Datura Letchhardtii), and by the researches of Dr. Behr, the 
additional genus Lydum (in Z. Awtrale), both unnoticed not only in 
the golden 'Prodromus' of R. Brown, but also in Dunal's monograph, 
published in 1852. 

XXXVI. BOEAOINBiE. 

131. Heliotropium lacunarium, F. Muell.; stems herbaceous, upright 
or procumbent, appressed-hairy ; leaves somewhat long, petiolate, ob- 
long or lanceolate-ovate, nearly blunt, entire, not rugose, on both sides 
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actibrous, bcnetitli nlong the margin and uerve pilose ; apikes ternBte, 
geminate or solitary, ebracteate ; aegmenta of the calyx subcqual to 
each other, of the length of the corolla-tube; catyopaides Eubovate, 
rugose, glabrous. 

Hab. Around the lagoonSf and m low localities on the Mmray. 

XXXVIL Labiatjb. 

132. ProataDtbcra*/?inoflff, F. Muell.; branches numerous, spreading, 
hispid ; tfi^igs al)ort, spinescent, foliate at the ba^ ; leaves lanceolate 
or roundish -ovate, acute, entire or repand, glabrous or below imper- 
fectly hairy; peduncles thin, axillary, solitary^ surpassing twice the 
length of the calyx, at the middle bibracteato ; calyx sparingly hispid, 
its lips entire, the lower one hardly longer ; corolla of lilac-colour, out- 
ward but little hairy; longer spur of the anthers exceeding nearly 
twioe the cell, the other abbreviate. 

Hab. On springs and irrigated rocks in the Grampians. 
This species is remarkable for its prickly branchlcts. 

133. Prostanthera coccinea^ 1? . MkigH. i branches hirtcllous j leaves 
small, somewhat thick, with reflexed apex, lincar-obloog or simply 
linear, blunt, flat or on the margin slightly recurved, hairy-scabrous, 

^ at Jeogth glabrcsccnt, in the axils fasciculate; flowers near the top of 
the twigs axillary ; peduncles a little shorter than the calyx, which is, 
with exception of the ciliolate margin, glabrous, its lips entire, the 
lower one a little longer; corolla red, three times longer than the 
calyx, somewhat hairy, its upper lip longest; spurs of the anthers 
adnate, the longer one hardly as long as the cell. 

Hab. In the Mallee Scrub on the Murray, on St. Vincent's and 
Spencer's Gulf. 

A low, diffuse bush, allied to P. microphyUa (A. Cunn., in Benth. 
Lab. p. 454). 

134. Prostanthera eurybioides, F. Muell. ; branches puberulous; 
leaves thick, very small, glabrous, linear-oblong, entire, slightly con- 
cave, — the younger ones fasciculate, those surrounding the flowers broad 
ovate ; flowers axillary, solitary, on short peduncles ; the lower lip of 
the glabrous calyx nearly retuse, little exceeding the rounded upper lip ; 
longer spur of the anthers surpassing the length of the cell. 

Hab. In the Mallee Scrub towards the mouth of the Murray River. 
Eesembles in habit Eurybia lepidophylla. 
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135. Wesiimgui 9etttfoUa, E. Maell.; erect; stems densely hirsute; 
leaves about six in a whoil, crowded, spreading, lanceolate-linear, acute, 
sessile, with revolute margins, above glabrescent and scabrous, beneath 
as well as the calyces hirsute ; flowers white, axillary, nearly sesule, 
forming on the top of the twigs a foliate spike ; ealyces to the middle 
divided, hardly as long as the leaves ; its segments lanceolate-subulate. 

Has. On rocks in the Buffalo Banges and on the summit of Mount 
Buller. 

136. Westringia violacea, F. Muell.; leaves three in a whorl or rardy 
opposite, linear-lanceolate, awnless, with slightly recurved margins, 
glabrous on both surfaces or beneath along the rib hairy, above dotted- 
scabrous ; pedicels, calyces, and twigs appressed-haiiy ; bracteoles 
linear-subulate, four or five times shorter than the calyx ; teeth of the 
calyx lanceolate, acuminate, hardly longer than its tube ; corolla viola- 
ceous, puberulous. 

137. Westringia OreviUina, Fv Muell. ; leaves three in a whorl, co- 
riaceous, broad-linear, spreading, acute, with revolute margin, above 
smooth, beneath as well as calyces and branchlets more or less grey 
velvet-hairy; teeth of the calyx much shorter than its tube; corolla 
velvet-hairy. 

Hab. On the rocky coast of the Port Lincoln District, C. JFWielmL 
Nearest in its affinity to W, cinerea, 

(7b be eowHnued.) 



Decades of Fungi ; 5y the Eev. M. J. Bebkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
Decades LV.-LVl. 
(With Plates V., VI., IX., X.) 
Bio Negro Fungi. 
{Continued from p, 143.) 
541. P. (Mesopus) panaus, n. s. ; pileo orbiculari latissime umbilicato 
tenui rigido radiatim rugoso lineatoque, brunneo, zonis crebris obscu- 
rioribus subtiliter pruinoso, margine arcuato; stipite tenui brunneo 
pruinoso; hymenio candido, poris punctiformibus, contextu pallido 
zonato. Spruce, n. 205. 
Hab. On wood. Panure. 

VOL. VIII. z 
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Filcus ^i incliea across, OTbioulor, sotnitimes attached bebiod, broadly 
umbiticatc, marked with a few ratiiatiug ridges aod numerous raised 
lines, brown, painted with many dnrker zones; margin arched. Stem 
3 inches high, j^ of iin ioch thick, straight, nearly even, brown j, prui- 
DOst ; hymemum white ; pores punctiform. 

A very beautiful and distinct species. 

fi43. P. (Mesopus) pariitus^ n- s* ; pileo tenui corkceo infimdibu]!- 
formi e basi siepius suraum diviso zouato rafo-rariegato litieato, mar- 
ginc lacerato-lobato ; stipite elongate umbrino pruinoso ; hymenin niveo ; 
poris mediis acie prominente. Spruce, n, 20^ 300* (Tab. X, fig. 1-) 

Hab. On tbe ground in Caatingas, Panur^. February, 1853. 

Pi3eus S"3 inches across, thin, coriaceous, infiincUbuliformj split up- 
wards from the base, and sometimes entirely divided, variegated with 
red-brown tiata, zoned, rough with fine lijies ; margin lobed and 
jagged. Stem 4-6 inches high, li line thick, umber^ opaque, finely 
pruinose. Hymeuium snow-white when fresh, acquiring a slight oohra- 
ceoufl tinge in drying. Pores -^ of an inch across^ angular ; disscpimenta 
rather rigid j edge projecting ; aoijietimea the edges of several pores are 
united and raised above the transverse partition so as to form linear 
compouud sinuses ; where they are most perfect they axe hexagonal. 

^. cuneatus. Spruce^ n. ISO, 

Hab. On the ground in Caatingas, Panure. March, 1858. 

The pileus is 5 inches across, and split up from the very base so as 
to form a large wedge-like expansion. Though on a larger scale, I 
can see no distinction. (Tab. X. fig. 1. P,partitm, nat, size.) 

543. P. (Mesopus) renatus, n. s. ; pileo ex infundibuliformi laterali, 
lobato vel subintegro crenulato tenui rigido-papyraceo badio rufo-lineato 
rugoso glabro; stipite elongato umbrino pruinoso; hymenio albido, 
poris angulatis parvis. Spruce, n. 169. 

Hab. On the ground in Caatingas. February, 1853. Panur^. 

Pileus 1-2 inches broad, infundibuliform, at length lateral, of a rich 
red-bay, slightly zoned and variegated, rough with little raised innate 
lines, sometimes so much so as to be rugose ; thin, rigido-papyraceous. 
Stem 4-6 inches high, i-1 line thick, pale umber, pruinose. Hyme- 
nium pale umber. Pores tender when young, gradually expanding into 
regular hexagonal cavities -j-H" of aii inch broad, sometimes produced 
on a part only of the hymenial surface, as if they were a secondary 
growth ; edge regular, entire. 
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Allied io tiie last, but with mudi smaller poxes. In one specimen 
tlieie is not a traee of pores, insomudi that it looks like a Siisrem^. 

* jP. (Mesopus) keteramorphuB, lAv. in Ann. d. So. Nat. Feb. 1846, 
p. 123. Spruce, n. 16, 33, 54. 

Hab. On dead wood and on the ground in Caatingas. Panur^. 

544. F. (Mesopus) caanacolor, n. s. ; pileo orbiculari tenui ngido 
ooriaceo umbilicato opaoo glabro cinnamomeo er^ri-sonato-suloato ; 
stipite tenui irregulari ; hymenio tannamomeo ; pons minutis anguktis ; 
oontextu subconoolori. Spruce, n. 189. 

Hab. On the ground. Panur^. 

Pileus 2 inches across, orbicular, thin, coriaceous, rather rigid, cin- 
namon-brown, not shining, umbilicate, marked with numerous concen- 
tric forrows and zones. Stem compound, cylindrical, 3 inches high, i 
of an inch thick, rather irregular, brown, pruinose. Hymenium bright 
cinnamon ; pores minute, y^ of an inch across, angular. 

Resembling in some respects P. keteromorpkua, but distinguished at 
once by its bright hymeninm. 

545. P. (Mesopus) procerus^ n. s. ; pileo tenui conacea iniundi- 
buliformi rufo-badio zonato ; stipite procero rigido umbrino £asciato ; 
poris punctiformibus ocellatis, tram& sulcatll'; contextu umbrino. Spruce, 
n. 165. 

Hab. On the ground. Panur^. March, 1853. 

Pileus % inches across, infundibuliform, thin, rigid, coriaceous, red- 
bay, with two or three zones. Stem 14 inches high, \ inch thick, some- 
what compressed, umber, dilated above, pruinose, marked with browner 
bands. Hymeninm dirty white, inclining to cinereous ; pores puncti- 
form ; edge slightly sulcate. 

There are but two specimens of this, in different stages of growth ; 
the younger has a yellower tint. There are rudiments in the older 
specimen of three additional stems. 

546. P. (Mesopus) xylodea, n. s. ; pileo tenui coriaceo umbilicato 
umbrino zonis plurimis picto subksvi, margine arcuato ; stipite gracili 
concolori pruinato; hymenio cinereo-umbrino ; poris punctiformibus, 
tram^ leviter sulcatsl ; contextu umbrino. Spruce, n. 42. 

Hab. On the ground and amongst decaying leaves in Caatingas. 
Panur^. 

Pileus 1 J— 3i inches across, orbicular, thin, coriaceous, smooth, nearly 
even, umber-brown, painted with very numerous and often delicate 
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siDnea^ so as to resemble the section of some diootylcdonoua wood ; mar- 
gin nrcKetJ, Stem ^-3 incLe* lii^h^ 1-3 lines thick, tolerably i^gularj of 
the same colour as the pileiis^ pruinose. Hymenium cinereous-uniber ; 
pores puuctiforni ; edge torn entoao-gmnuln ted ; Iraoia slightly grooved. 

A very beautiful speciea. The pileus is rntber dull in appearancje i 
but possibly when growing may have a shiuing sericeous Rspeet.. 

547. P. (MesopuB) owphalode^, n. s. ; pileo orbiculari crassiusculo 
conveio umbiUcato rugoso zonato hepatico ; stipite gracili quandoque 
furcato ; bymenio einereo ; poris punctiformibus^ ade pruinoa^ ; tram^ 
imprcssa; coutestu albo zonato. Spruce, n. 33, 194, 

Hab, Oq the ground, more rarely on trunks, in Caatingns. Panur6. 

Pileus 1-2 inches across, moderately thick, couveXj umbilicatCj 
liver-coloured J sometimes with n yellowish tinge, rugose ajid lineate; 
e<]ge entire or crenate. Stem 4-S inches high, 1—2 lines thick, some- 
times forked, pale brown, pniinose, rooting. Hymeniura concave, 
cinereous \ pores puuctiform, their edge pruinose, with ttie trama 
slightly grooved, terminating abruptly. Tbe «tem sometimea sinks 
deeply into the hymenium. 

Those individuals with a yellov^ish tint have a smoother pileus and 
are more frequently zoned ; tbe hymenium too is not cinereous ; still I 
believe tbem to be the same species, because there is a specimen pre- 
cisely intermediate, with the colours of the former and the sculpture of 
the latter, and both are intermixed. The variety may be called P. 
omphalodes, var. fulvaater. 

#548. P. (Mesopus) ocellaiua, n. s.; pileo orbiculari convexo hepatico 
zonato sublsevi ra^Jatoque rugoso, opaco 1. sericeo, nitido ; stipite gra- 
cili ; hymenio convexo einereo ; poris ocellatis ; trama leviter sulcata ; 
contextu sericeo cinnamomeo. Spruce, n. 192. (Tab. X. ^g. 3.) 

Hab. On the ground in Caatingas. February, 1853. Panure. 

Pileus 1^3 inches across, convex, umbilicate, liver-brown, some- 
times shining, sometimes opaque, even or radiato-rugose, zoned, con- 
vex, thin, coriaceous. Stem 4-7 inches high, i-1 line thick, sometimes 
compound above, umber, pruinose. Hymenium cinereous ; pores puuc- 
tiform, with a white edge ; trama slightly grooved. Substance of pileus 
silky, bright cinnamon-red. 

This could scarcely be distinguished from F, omphalodes without at- 
tending to the texture, which is totally different. (Tab. X. fig. 3. P. 
ocellatus, nat. size.) 
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549. P. (Mesopus) easUis, n. s. ; pileo orbiculari tenui umbilicato 
rufo-badio zonato nigosiuscolo ; stipite gradli umbrino proinoso ; by- 
menio cinereo ; poris ponctiformibos, tram4 leviter sulcatll ; contextu 
pidlido. Spruce, n. 31. 

Has. On the ground. Panur^. 

Fileus 1 inch across, orbicular, thin, coriaceous, umbilioate, liver^ 
coloured, zoned, slightly wrinkled, substance pallid. Stem four inches 
or more high, scarcely a line thick, umber, pruinose. Hymenium 
cinereous ; pores punctiform, with the trama slightly sulcate. 

Differs from P. opeUatw in the pale colour of its substance, smaller 
size, etc. : it is closely allied, but on a more delicate scale. 

550. P. (Mesopus) Parmula, n. s. ; pileo tenui papyraceo orbiculari 
umbilicato lobato 1. crenato nitidiusculo rufo-badio zonato ; stipite gra- 
dli umbrino pruinoso ; hymenio ex albido brunneolo ; poris minutis 
subangulatis ; contextu pallide umbrino. Spruce, n. 34. 

Has. On the ground in Caatingas. Panurd. 

Pileus 1-2 inches across, thin, papyraceous, umbilicate or some- 
times infundibuliform, red-bay, painted with many zones, tolerably 
even; margin lobed or crenate. Stem 3-7 inches higl), ^2 lines 
thick, umber, pruinose, sometimes fasciculate, even or nodulose, often 
rooting deeply. Hymenium at first nearly white, then tinged with 
brown; pores minute, ^k^ ^^ &d ii^^^ across, slightly angular, not 
sulcate ; substance pale umber. 

551. P. (Mesopus) maraamioidesy n. s. ; pusillus; pileo orbiculari 
infundibuliformi badio zonato, margine crenato; stipite gracillimo; 
hymenio e pallido cinerascente ; poris minutis subangulatis. Spruce^ 
n. 21, 77. 

Hab. On the ground in Caatingas. Panur^. A very common 



Pileus \-^ of an inch across, thin papyraceous, infundibuliform, 
bay, zoned, smooth ; margin crenate. Stem 1^-3^ inches high, ^-l 
Hne thick, umber, pruinose, often forked, rooting. Hymenium at first 
pale then cinereous ; pores minute, y^^ of an inch across. 

This is closely allied to P. Parmula, but it does not appear to be 
merely a dwarf state of that species. The pileus is essentially infundi- 
buliform, the pores are smaller, and their tint different. It is a very 
elegant production. , 

No. 6 is a distinct species, which 1 have named in my herbarium P. 
aetipesy but I have not sufficient materials to establish its characters. 
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652. P. (Mesopiis) hypopladMSy n. s* ; pileo orhicnlari ri^do ligneo 
profunde umbilicato opoco bruimco zonis obficurionbus crebris plcto 
liBvi, morgme repaudo; atipite cyliadrioo tcQui laccato sarsuEn com- 
presso dilatftto ; hymenio albido ; poris punctifonnibus ; contextu albo. 
Spruce, n. 53. 

Hab. Panur^, with n, 205. 

Pileus 2 J inches acroaSj orbicular, very deeply umbilicatej bard, woody, 
though rather thin, opaque browu, nearly even, painted nitb numerous 
darker zones. Stem 4^6 inches high, } of an inch thick, straight, 
laccatc, deep red-brown, dilated at the apex and compressed. Hyme- 
nium concave> nearly white ; pores punctiform, abruptly ending where 
the stem enters the pilctia. 

The above is described from the most perfect specimen, whteh was 
placed with a. 205, a very different species. Under n. 53 was seot 
another gpeoiinen, with a lateral pilcusj but with the stem remarkably 
dilated above \ so different howcverin general appearance that it might 
easily have beea considered as distinct, though an attentive examina- 
tion shows its identity with the other. 

553- F^ (Mesopus) diabolicttSj n. s. ; pileo crnssiusculo rigido um* 
bilicato depresso, pnmum aubtiliter velutino, cito glabrescente, mar- 
gine primum integro, demum crenato lobato j stipite cylindrico sub- 
laccato laevi, disco orbiculari affixo ; hymenio brunneo postice libero ; 
poris punctiformibus. Spruce, n. 195. 

Hab. On dead trunks. February, 1853. Panure. 

Pileus 4-6 inches broad, umbilicate, depressed, at first minutely 
velvety in the centre, but soon becoming smooth and shining, deep 
bay, sometimes producing new pilei from its surface, entire or strongly 
lobed and crenate; edge in young specimen erect, but afterwards 
arched. Stem 3 inches or more high, i inch thick, of the same 
colour. as the pileus, with a smooth, rigid, almost laccate cuticle, firm, 
solid, cylindrical. Hymenium dark umber, free behind and separate 
from the stem ; pores punctiform, very minute. 

Allied to F. varius, but most distinct. 

554. F. (Mesopus) rufo-airatus^ n. s. ; pileo tenui orbiculari um- 
bilicato pruinoso velutino glabrescente radiatim lineato rufo ; stipite 
tenui; hymenio pallido; poris punctiformibus. Spruce, n. 196. 

Hab. On decayed trunks of trees. Panure. 

Pileus \\ inch broad, at first reddish umber, clothed with short, 
pale, velvety pubescence, then smooth, deep red-brown, umbilicate, 
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marked wiih radiating lines. Stem slender, 2-3 incbes high, 1 line 
thick, irregular, here and there nodulose, nearly black. Hymenium 
pale ; pores punctiform, ending abmptly round the swollen tip of the 
stem; interstices plane. 

Differs from P. diabolicua in its slender habit, thinner pilous, more 
slender stem, which is not attached by a disciform base. It is closely 
allied but certainly distinct. 

555. P. (Mesopus) vemico8U8y n. s. ; pileo orbiculari umbUicato atro- 
rufo vemiooso polito radiatim lineato; stipite graoili atro; hymenio 
brunneo ; poris apice contractis interstitiis depressis. Spruce, n. 50. 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panur6. 

Pileus about 2 inches across, nmbilicate, moderately thick, rigid, 
dark rufous, with an indistinct zone, shining as if varnished, marked 
with radiating lines ; edge thin, lobed or crenate. Stem slender, 1^ 
inch high, 1 line thick, rigid, black. Hymenium brown ; pores decur- 
rent but ending abruptly ; orifice contracted ; interatices depressed. 

Evidently allied to the foregoing species, but differing in the var- 
nished pileus and contracted pores. 

* F. (Mesopus) oblectafu. Berk., Hook. Lond. Joum. vol. iv. p. 51. 
Spruce, n. 15. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panur^. 

Besides the ordinary form there is one on a far larger scale. Pileus 
2 inches across. Stem 3i inches high. Beautifully velvety. 

One individual from Ceylon is nearly as large. 

556. P. (Mesopus) luteo-nUidus^ n. s. ; pileo rugoso luteo sericeo- 
nitente irregulari-lobato crebri-zonato primum subvelutino; stipite 
deformi spongioso-vestito; poris punctiformibus luteo-olivaoeis. SfNmce, 
n. 51. 

Hab. On the ground. Panur^. 

Pileus 2 inches across, convex, orbicular, sometimes depressed, yel- 
lowish at first, finely velvety, then shining with a sericeous aspect, 
irregular, rugose, lobed. Stem 2 inches or mora high, \^ an inch 
thick, often compressed, clothed with spongy down of the colour of the 
pileus. Hymenium olive-yellow ; poras decurr^t^ punctiform. 

In the style (^ P. tamentostn, but very distinct. Occasionally the 
stem is divided above proliferously. 

557. P. (Pleuropus) passerinua, n. s. ; pileo primum spathulato- 
flabelliformi rubro-badio nitido demum connato-cupulseformi umbrmo ; 
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stipite gradlUjDQ ; bymenio ex albo umbrioo ; ports mlDntifiBiniia, (Tab. 
X, % 2.) 

Hab. In CaatiDgas. Pauure, 

Pileus 1-3 inches across^ at first spathulato-flabelliformj tlien tnily 
flabellifoin], and at length cup-shaped from the ccmfluencc of the edges, 
deep bay, shining, nearly even. Stem S inches or more high, not a 
line thick, irregular, llymenium at first white, then umber; pores 
y}^ of an inch acroaa^ aubh ex agonal - 

Allied to P, renatus^ which baa larger pores. In both the pores 
seem tender. (Tab. X. fig. &. F, paa^ritJUi, nat, si^e.) 

558. F. (Pleuropus) vtacer, n, s, ; pileo reniformi rigido ooriaoeo 
hcpatico subzonato ; maigine integro; stipite elongato umbrino proi* 
noHo sursum uigrescente; bymenio concavo brunneo; poria puncti- 
fortuibuej tram^ sulcata ; contextu pallida aubluteo. 

Hab. Panurf, 

Pileua li inch across, renifonn, entire, rigid, coriaceous, deep liver- 
coloured, smootbj with two or three zones; substance pallid, inclining 
*to yellow. Stem 9 inches high, 3 lines thick, umber, pminose, be- 
coraiag black or bay above, especially at the apex. Hymenium con- 
cave, brownish ; pores punetiform, ocellate. Trama slightly euleate. 

This is evidently distinct from F. ocdlaim in its yellowish not red- 
dish substance, and other points. Unfortunately there is but a single 
specimen. 

559. F. (Pleuropus) pallidus, n. s. ; pileo suberoso convexo reni- 
formi pallido zonis crebris notato ; stipite lateral! umbrino pruinoso ; 
bymenio leviter umbrino concavo. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. Spruce. 

Pileus 3 inches across, hard, corky, reniform, convex, pallid, marked 
with numerous darker zones ; margin obtuse, nearly entire. Stem 2 
inches high, ^ of an inch thick, rather irregular. Hymenium of the 
same colour as the pileus. 

A beautiful species, resembling Folyporua Camerarius. 

560. P. (Pleuropus) brunneo-pictus, n. s. ; pileo convexo reniformi 
radiato-rugoso brunneolo zonis crebris sulcisque concentricis picto sub- 
sericeo ; stipite laterali umbrino pruinoso sursum dUatato ; hymenio 
pallide umbrino-brunneolo ; contextu cinnamomeo. Spruce, n. 56. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

PUeus 2 inches across, reniform, convex, corky, slightly radiato- 
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rugose, hiownish, painted with many darker zones, which are some- 
times deeply impressed ; substance dnnamon-colomred. Stem nearly 
3 inches high, -|- of an inch thick, compressed, straight, slightly uneven, 
umber, pruinose, strongly dilated above. Hymenium concave, pale 
brownish umber, distinctly'defined all round the dilated apex of the 
stem. Apices of tubes papular, with a central aperture. 

A very beautiful Fungus, allied to P. paUidus, but with many dis- 
tinct characters. 

{lb be eotUmued,) 
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Mr. Spruce in Peru, 
By letters recently received from the enterprising botanist and travel- 
ler Mr. Spruce, dated December 25, 1855, we find that he has reached 
Tarapoto, on the Huallaga, in Peru. * His immediately previous letters 
were from Turimaguas, " from which place," he writes, " I did not get 
away till the end of June, and on the 21st reached the end of my long 
voyage. Turimaguas has the most equable temperature I have any- 
where experienced, the thermometer sometimes not varying more than 
3° in twenty-four hours ; but I have found no place so relaxing, and 
the addition of a severe attack of diarrhcea and catarrh had reduced me 
pretty low when I left. Periodic returns of this diarrhoea and ulcerated 
feet, caused by walking in the cold water of mountain streams, are the 
chief inconveniences I have experienced at Tarapoto. In other respects 
I am more agreeably placed than anywhere previously in my South 
American wanderings. I am among magnificent scenery and an inter- 
esting vegetation, and there are a few pleasant people with whom to 
converse. The pampa, or plain, of Tarapoto is a sort of amphitheatre, 
entirely surrounded by hills, and so large that London might be set 
down on it ; its position is in the lower angle of the confluence of the 
Mayo and Huallaga, and the town itself is about three leagues from 
the latter river. The hills are an offshoot from the main ridge of the 
Andes, and, from being watered by the Mayo and its tributaries, 
I must call them, for want of a better name, the Mayensian Andes. 
The ridges rise to some 3000 feet above the Pampa, and some 
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points are probably much hif(bcr. In a future letter I mtiy perhaps 
sketch more minutely the j^eographiciil and other features of Tara- 
poto. Good botaoizing ground is urifortanately rflther djstant* The 
Pampa cither is or has hcGti wholly under cuUiv^atiouj ivith the ex- 
ception of the precipitous banks of the rivulets, and it is a long way 
ncro^ss it to the foot of the hills. The summits of the hills have most 
of them never bpeu reached, and Lhcy are clad with the same dense 
forest as the Amazon, showing rarely scattered bald, grassy places^ 
called * pajonnles' or * pastes,* Where there are no tracks one must 
ascend by the beds of the streams, all of which, including the Huallagaj 
have the peculiarity of being, as the Peruvians say, boxed in (ptca- 
jonado) between ateep walls of rocka where they issue trom the hiJa. 
These steep nnrrowa are called * Pougos,' and often include falls and 
rapids ; they are rich places for Ferns, but it is both difficult and dan- 
Seraus getting along them, now and then scrambling over Inrge slippeiy 
roclcs which lilock up the passage, or welding up to the middle through 
dnrk holes, with the water below 70^. An exploration of one of these 
places generally costs me a week's suffering in the feet. I have at last 
got into a Fern countryt and have already gathered more species than 
in all my Brazihan and Venezuelflu travels. Mosses also fire more 
abundant, and there is a greater proportion of large species. Among 
the flowers I believe you will find a good share of novelty. I expect I 
have two new genera of Mubiacece, both very fine things, one of them 
allied to Calycophyllum, but with large flowers, almost like those of 
Henriquezia. There are new things also in several other tribes. The 
general character of the vegetation is, as might be expected, interme- 
diate between that of the valley of the Amazon and of its alpine sources. 
As evidences of an approach to cooler regions, and to a Flora more 
European in its affinities, I may mention having met here, for the first 
time in my American travels, a Horsetail, a Poppy, a Bramble, a 
Crosswort, and a Ranunculus (a minute species, trailing over moss by 
mountain-streams, and looking quite like a Hydrocotyle). The Ferns 
may possibly include some new species, especially among the larger 
ones, which are likely enough to have been passed over on account of 
their bulkiness. The fronds of one of these are twenty-two feet in 
length, though it never shows more than a rudimentary caudex ; its 
affinity seems to be with Cyathea. In my collection are a good many 
species of GrammUis, Meniscium, Bavallia, Biplazium, Litobrochia^ 
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jMemiay etc., together with several pretty SelaginelloB^ and an Adder's- 
tongue. A small species of OrammiHs^ growing on trees in the moun- 
tains, is very odoriferous when dry, and the Indian women put it in 
tiieir hair, calling it AsifUma, 

'* These things have not been got together without greater trouble 
tiian I had calculated on. I expected to find roads on which I could 
take long journeys with mules ; but though there are a few mules, there 
are no roads on which they can be taken with cargoes. Between Moyo- 
bamba and the Huallaga all cargoes must be carried on Indians' badu, 
and indeed throughout the eastern slope of the Cordillera the roads 
rarely admit of any other mode. The number of Indians is constantly 
diminishing, and barely suffices for the ordinary traffic of the district. 
t have ridden a few times across the Pampa to the hills ; but for longer 
excursions this mode does not suit. The journey alluded to at the 
opening of my letter was to visit a mountain lying beyond the Mayo, 
at two days' journey from Moyobamba and three from Tarapoto. It is 
called the Campana, from some fancied resemblance to a bell, and the 
road crosses it at about 8500 feet* (by barometer) above the plain of 
Tarapoto ; but there is a peak to northward of the pass rising 1000 
feet higrher. It differs notably from the adjacent mountains by being 
nearly all Fasio, only the valleys and ravines towards its base being 
filled with forest, in which abundance of Palms are conspicuous. The 
only habitation there is a chacra on the side next Moyobamba, at 1500 
feet below the Pass, and with no other dwelling nearer than a day's 
journey. Here I established myself with a stock of paper and with 
provisions for three weeks, which I had taken the necessary precaution 
of carrying with me from Tarapoto. My cargoes loaded five men on 
the way thither and six on the return. I have reason to be satisfied 
with my success at the Campana ; and I should probably have brought 
away more specimens, had not my host, a few days after my arrival, 
been severely bitten by a snake, the cure of whom prevented my 
leaving the house far for several days. * ' 

" I have been most put about here for materials of which to make 
boxes, as such things as boards are not to be had. The only use the 
inhabitants have for a board is to make a door ; and this is either cut 
out of some old canoe or they cut down a tree in the forest, roughly 
carve out a door from it on the spot, and bring it home ou their backs. 

* Perhaps 5000 feet above the sea, but I have no barometric readings below the 
mouth of the Rio Negro. 
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For otber purposes, such ae benches, shelves, bedBteads, etc., the never- 
failiug Odha braoa {Gjftienupt saccftaroidea) i& all they require. After 
trying in vain to buy boards, I went to two posts on the Huallaga, and 
in each of them bought an old canoe. I had then to go agaiu with a 
carpenter to cut them up into pieces of a convenient size, which had to 
be conveyed to Tarapoto on Indians^ backs, and afterwards biboriocsJy 
adzed down into something like hoards. All this, with the trouble of 
looking tip Indians, the making of two boxes and preparing boards for 
other two, ]eft me little leisure for anything else for tlie apace of near a 
month. 

"Supposing that all is right, I propose extending my stay at 
Tarapoto to a little over the twelvemonthj say to somewhere in Au- 
gust. I shall thus be nble to gather a few things which iUncss and 
fntigue obUgcd me to leave at the time of my arrival. I have been on 
the top of three mountains, and t!ieir vegetation is so nearly identical 
that I should hardly hnd work at Tarapoto for a second year. Mathews 
wag five months at Tarapoto, where he is said to have gathered very 
few plants, and only in the Pampa. Moyobamha he was accustomed 
to visit every year, but Chachapoyas was his residence. 1 have endea- 
voured to explore the places which I know he did not, but 1 cannot 
expect much novelty if I follow bis track to the Cordillera. There are 
three courses open to me from Tarapoto ; one is to go towards the 
coast (by Moyobamba, Chachapoyas, etc.), which, for the reason just 
mentioned, is not to be thought of; the second is to ascend the Hua- 
Uaga to Huanuco, a perilous voyage of from four to six weeks, v^here 
every year numbers of cargoes are lost, and only light goods can be 
taken. The immediate vicinity of Huanaco is all cultivated ; but the 
highest mountains of Peru are accessible from thence, and the frigid 
lake of Lauricocha, the source of the Amazon ; but I presume this 
district has been much explored, as it is far more easily reached from 
Lima than from here. The last course is to descend the Huallaga, and 
then (unless I go 'direct home) ascend to Quito either by the Pastaza 
or Napo. There is a Quitenian at Tarapoto who has several times 
made the voyage to Quito by both these routes, and who talks of 
going again next autumn. I am strongly inclined to accompany him, 
notwithstanding that I must thus again risk a painful and dangerous 
voyage. In five or six weeks from Tarapoto I could reach Hambato 
or Kiobamba, whence to Quito is but a few days. By the Napo I 
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should be longer, as tbe ascent of this river alone takes two months. 
Nothing bulky could be taken either way, nor would it be necessary, 
as paper and everything else can easily be obtained at Quito. Not- 
withstanding so many travellers have visited Quito, 1 am certain it is 
still the most splendid statiou for a botanist in South America. Fi- 
chincha and the immediate neighbourhood have no doubt been well 
explored, but the eastern slopes of Cotopaxi, Tunguragua, etc., seem 
still imvisited, and it is such a fine thing to have head-quarters where 
every necessary can be promptly obtained. The mere circumstance of 
being where bread was abundant and cheap would make an immense 
difference in excursions of several weeks. Here there is neither bread 
nor farinha, but in their stead plantains, of which a man eats up all 
he can carry in three days. 

'' My Cryptogamic collection is daily increasing in value, and at 
Quito would be doubtless much enriched. I should like to ascertain 
whether there would be a sale in England and on the Continent for 
forty sets of the Cryptogamic (Ferns, Mosses, Hepaticae, Lichens, and 
Fungi) of Equatorial America at 30«. the hundred, the specimens 
being all carefully named. 1 intend to consult also Mr. Mitten (when 
I can find time to write to him), who 1 dare say would assist me in the 
distribution of the Oryptogamia in the same way as you do of the 
flowers. In the case of buyers being secure for these, it might be 
worth my while to make Quito my residence for some years. It would 
of course be optional to subscribers to limit themselves to certain 
tribes of the Cryptogamia, It is needless to add that I should con- 
tinue to collect the most interesting Fhanerogcania. 

«R. Spbuce." 
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Ge'ografhte Botanique Eaisonn^e, ou ExpodHon des Fails prin- 
cipaux et des Lois concemant la Distribution Qiographique des Plantes 
de Vepoque actuelU; par M. Alph. de Candolle. 2 vob. 8vo. Paris. 

{Continued from p, 157.) 
Chapter 13 is devoted to the distribution of the species of a genus 

in the area occupied by the genus. 

Chapter 14. On the Area or Extent of Surface occupied by Genera. 
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ChapterXB, Oa the Origia and Duration of Gtnera ; aad the changca 
tliat their habitats are andergoing at the presant epoch. 

Chapter 16. On the Geographical Position of Families: on tlieir 
limits, and un the general character of the ooontritrs they ocenpy. 

Chapier 17- Ou the Distribution of the Flaatia belonging to a Family 
in the ar^a the family occupies, and ou the compariaon of diiTci^nt 
Families fjoni this point of v'igw. 

Chapter 18. Ou the Area occupietl by Famijiea, 

Much curioua matter ia introduced into several of the above Chapters, 
though the subjects to wliicb i " *c not treated in tbe aame 

manner or spirit tbat tb i . They are all of too frag- 

mcutary a character to * ji i al conclusions being drawn 

from them ; they are also so mnci a i up into articles with dif- 
ferent headiugSj under many of whiu^. same kind of information is 
repeated in reference to tlie specie ot which the article treats^ as to 
be rather confusing. In those es dly devoted to the distribution of 
Natural Orders it appears to us tUat the extremely diifereut opinions 
entertained by botanists as to the limits of the Orders themselves is an 
obstacle to any results being obtained, except from a tabulation of the 
genera and species of the whole vegetable kingdom upou two distinct 
plans; one under the fewest Natnral Orders under which they can be 
arranged, and the other under the greatest number into which they 
have been divided. 

M. de Candolle, however, probably conceives that the usually ac- 
cepted Natural Orders are capable of better limitation than we do. 
This is in accordance with his theory that genera are more natural 
assemblages of species than species are of individuals, and that the 
higher we ascend in the scale the better limited are the groups. Now, 
though it is very true that although in the present state of our know- 
ledge the structural and physiological distinctions found to exist be- 
tween Phsenogams and Cryptogams are absolute, those between Monoco- 
tyledons and Dicotyledons very nearly so, and that Gymnosperras and 
Angiosperms are well structurally marked, we do not find that the Na- 
tural Orders of these great divisions are so well defined. It is true that 
they may be perfectly natural for the most part ; that is to say, that the 
osculant genera may be few ; but when few, they often embrace a host 
of species : and though it may be by but one genus that an Order is 
united with another Order, the majority of the genera in that Order 
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inay be in the same relation to as many other Natural Orders. On the 
other hand, the limitis between many of the most natural groups of 
plants are purely arbitrary, as has been repeatedly shown. Thus the 
irregular-flowered Monopetalece, Scropkularinea, Solanea, Aeantkaeea, 
and C^tandraeeay are all artificially divided in books, but in reality are 
united by numerous osculant genera ; so are the regular-flowered fa- 
milies Eubiacea, Loffomacets,* Caprtfoliacea^ Geniianea, etc. ; and again, 
the subclasses of OomposUa, Ro9acea, Legumino9a, Saxtfragea^ and of 
many others, are as well entitled to be called Natural Orders as any of 
the above. 

In Cryptogams the same holds good to a greater degree. The &mi- 
lies Alga^ LicAenes, and Fungi are truly natural, but there are no limits 
between them. Difficult as the species of Fohfpodiacea are to define, 
the genera have hitherto proved impossible ; of Mosses the same holds 
true. The fact is, there appears to be no appreciable relation between 
the extent of the natural groups in the vegetable kingdom and the 
constancy of the characters that separate them. Whether species are 
originally distinct creations or not is as yet unproven, but there is no 
difficulty in proving that the greater majority of the generally-admitted 
genera and Natural Orders are, though natural assemblages, not limited 
by nature. 

If we now turn to some of the examples given under the articles, it 
will be seen not only that this uncertainty vitiates the results obtained 
by M. de Candolle, but that his information upon the distribution of 
many Natural Orders is insufficient to draw conclusions from. Under 
the head of Families whose limits are very restricted sixteen are men- 
tioned ; of these Bousseacea consists of one genus and one species (con- 

* In the case of Loganiaeea especially, Mr. Bentham's Paper on this Order, read 
before the Linneean Society (March, 1856), proves that the affinities between all 
its genera and those of other natural families are so close, that its retention as a 
natiarad family is a purely arbitrary exercise of the systematist's prerogative, and that, 
paradoxical as it may appear, the several genera of Loganiace<B are more allied to 
plants that are true members of BubiaeeiB, Oentianea, Apocynea, etc., than these 
Natural Orders are to one another. It is because the genera of Loganiaeea are 
more closely allied to eaclr other than those other Orders (in which they find equally 
close allies) are, as a whole, to one another, that the Natural Order claims an inde- 
pendent position. In affirming that most Orders are, like genera, arbitrary creations 
of the systematists, we mean no more than that there is no evidence in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge to the contrary ; if the Natural Orders are absolutely 
definable, we are as ftir from having ascertained the philosophy of their distinc- 
tions as when Linneeus first alluded to them or Jussieu classified them. Close 
observation and the study of development has done as much to break down some 
distinctive characters as to estabUsh others. 
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fioed to ilie ibIbikI of Mauritius), which is included in tbe Natural 

Order Brexiacei^ by Lindley and otliera; and Brejdacea cannot be ei- 
claded from the Natural Order SfixifragetB by any constant artificial or 
natural characters. The next Order is Punic&s, wbieh certainly should 
not be removed from M^riacca* BrunoTtiac^iS again was considered a 
section of Goodeftovwts by Erowu ; Leoniacet^ consists of Leonia^ which 
is truly a laember of VlolarieeB ; Cypkince^ ia almost unnuiiDously re- 
garded as a member of CampamdacetE ; Al&ngie^ is certainly not dis- 
tinct from Corneas; CaljfCfiitiheiE ore scarcely distiuguiahable from Ro- 
sacea; Rki^boletB ore included by some in Guit^efm; Aquilarmt<E 
;ire a section of BaphnecB in the opinion of soma excellent botanists; 
and CetUrolepidea are only a section of Rediaee^. 

The object of the selection of sixteen made by M. de Candolle is to 
show, that there is a certain relation between tbe number of species a 
family possesses and tbe extent of the area it inhabits^ the smaller 
Orders having narrow ranges ; but, as we have seen, some of these 
Orders ore not worthy of bemg considered a& such ; and ftxrther, some 
of these and of others have a wider distribution than he assigns to 
them, as jdurantiacefS (which have several Australian and even South 
African genera, and apparently one American*), Alangieos^ Aquitarhtett, 
Centrolepide<7:y Epac^id^it^ nnd Mmtoiropea. It would further be easy 
to select more than sixteen groups, all very small, and as well or better 
entitled to be considered Natural Orders, which have very wide ranges, 
as Cuacutea^ Ulmacea^ Caasythea^ Hemandiea, Surianea, Basellacea, 
Ckloranthacea, Scleranthaceay Elatinea, Podostemacea^ Saururacea, Tri- 
uridea, Balanophorea, Raffiesiacea, Amyriday Nelumbiacea, HydropeU 
tidea, Reaumuriacea, Rhizophorea, Avicennieat Pangiacea^ AtJierosper- 
meiBy Betulacea, Hamamelideay Callitrichaceay Mnpetracea, Oycade<2y 
Typhacea, Lemnacea^ and indeed many others. 

Amongst Monocotyledons, of which M. de Candolle says that no 
family is so limited as those of the Dicotyledons he mentions, there 
are ApostasiacecB^ PMlesiacea, Gilliesiacea, Philydrea, Ck/clantheay Pky- 
telepkece, Nipadece, all of which are as entitled to rank as natural fami- 
lies as those mentioned, though we do not allow them all that rank, 
and which are very limited in number of species and in range too. 

The above observations are not put forward to disprove M. de Can- 
doUe's conclusions, but to show that they are based upon insufficient 

* See Casimiroa. Seemann, in Voy. Herald. 
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data, and that these chapters are not all treated in the same manner or 
spirit that the previous ones are. 

Book 111, Botanical Geography. 

Chapter 20. The opening chapter discusses the characters of the 
vegetation of a country under a series of articles; the first of them is 
devoted to the nature of these characters, oonsi/iered by themselves. 

1. Characters relating to the classes, treats of — 1, the proportion of 
Phaenogams to Cryptogams; this inquiry is pronounced to be very 
useless* in the present state of science ; — 2, that of Dicotyledons to 
Monocotyledons is, we are informed, little better worth attention, owing 
partly to causes which M. de CandoUe considers to be overlooked by 
authors who are ordinarily very judicious ;t as because the numbers of 
Cyperacea and Graminea in cold countries, and of Orchidea in hot, are 
not usually well ascertained ; because the proportion of Monocotyledons 
is smaller in a large area than in a small part of that area (owing to 
the greater extension of the species of Monocotyledons); and because 
the Monocotyledons belong to very different Families in different parts 
of the world. J 

2. On the proportions of groups of greater value than Natural Orders, 
and less than Families : — This inquiry is also considered to be of Uttl 
value. 

M. de Candolle justly remarks that it is of high importance to ascer- 
tain the relative amount of herbaceous and woody plants in a Flora ; of 
annuals, biennials, etc., and of other characters, such as succulence, 
persistence of foliage, and number of plants with compound leaves, || 
because all these give a character to every vegetation. The desirability 

* This unqualified denunciation of what has appeared to many of the first botanists 
of the day a curious and interesting subject of inquiry, rather takes ns by surprise. 
That the numerical relatious of Cryptogams to Phaenogams often affords a most 
striking illustration of corresponding differences in climatic conditions, is of itself 
sufficient proof of the subject having some interest. 

t These causes, though put forward as if new, are by no means so ; all of them 
have been discussed in works relatiug to the subject in question, and some of them 
are so trite and obvious to any observer, that it is going too far to suppose them 
overlooked where they are not put forward. 

t The force of this objection we cannot at all perceive, nor why a similar one 
should not be applied to IKcotyledons. 

il The amount of plants with compound leaves we hold to be, in this point of 
view, very immaterial, though so insisted upon by some naturalists; they rarely 
give a character to the vegetation, and, except in individual cases, the traveller cannot 
teU, at a few yards' distance, whether a tree has simple or compouud leaves. 
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also of Btatisticnl tableSp showing the proportions of forestj tilled, marsh, 
grnaa^ etc. Innd, we also entirely ctmcur iui but cannot regard it aa 
strictly I and in detail, a branch of Botanical Geo^aphy. With regard 
to the classifications of plants under certain fonns, proposed by Hum- 
boldt and carried out further by Meyen^ they are of little atrvice; for, 
however useful they appear to those who confine their attention to in- 
dividuals in herbaria awl gnrdena, they are found to be uadcss in prac- 
tice to a much greater dtj^e than is commonly supposed. 

3. Charade^'^ relating (o Natural Oj^ts. — The calculations nstially 
made to determine the proportion of speciea in a Family, necessarily 
supposes, we are toM, that the species of different Families are equally 
abundant in individimls in the s;ime conntry,* Tn this and in the three 
following seetionsj devoted to chamctera relatmg to the genera, to the 
species, and to the uniformity or variety of the vegetation of a coun- 
try, M. dc Gandolle dwells almost wholly upon the eiceeding vague- 
ness of the iafpiTy, the multitudes of sources of error, and the small 
value of the residta. lu the main he is no doubt right ; but when 
he says, under the lulicle, "On the relntive value of characters of 
vegetation,*^ that be dissents from the opinion of certain botanical geo- 
gmphera, who deem it expedient to commence by giving numerical 
data^ because "e^act metliods" only satisfy him^ and because exacti- 
tude does not always consist in employing figures instead of words, 
but in giving to every fact and every point of view its true value, we 
are tempted to ask, where is the exactness of the methods employed 
by M. de Candolle in determining climatic conditions ? and above all, 
what are the values of the figures employed in the articles devoted to 
the areas occupied by species, genera, families, and classes ? what in- 
deed does any branch of the subject of Botanical Geography consist 
of, but vague hypotheses, and a collection of facts of unknown value 
and application ? Moreover M. de Candolle appears here to confound 
unnecessarily two very different subjects of inquiry, which are never sup; 
posed, by inquirers of ordinary intelligence, to have even a relative 

* This does not appear to us to be the case ; all these methods of ascertaining re- 
lative proportions are confessedly extremely imperfect, nor have authors regarded them 
as affording anything but rude approximations to truths. That laws regulating the 
proportions of the Families, etc., do exist, no one will deny; and the reason of these 
attempts to ascertain them by laborious calculations being of less absolute value than 
would be wished, lies in the fact that Botany is not an " exact science," and that 
Botanical Geography is one of tlie loosest branches of it. 
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value, and between which he himself elsewhere discriminates : these are, 
the numerical proportions of the species and Natural Orders, which 
afford strictly the botanical features of a country; and the relative num- 
ber of individuals, and their habits and appearance, which determine 
the physiognomy of its vegetation. Different classes of naturalists, and 
above all, naturalists with differently constituted minds, will attach 
more or less importance to one or other of these subjects; and the 
fact of the first not satisfying M. de Candolle*s love of the exact, or 
rather of its not fulfilling his idea of what is exact, is rather to be at- 
tributed to his not taking the same interest in one branch of speculative 
inquiry, which he does in others equally barren of direct results, and 
equally exposed to innumerable sources of grave error. Were it not 
that no amount of prospective labour has deterred M. de Candolle from 
the full and complete investigation of the earlier-treated subjects in his 
work, we should be inclined to suspect that the complexity of the phe- 
nomena, the difficulty of correlating the principal facts, and the multi- 
plicity of detached observations requiring investigation, had influenced 
his judgment as to the relative value of this branch of tjie inquiry, 
and of those that precede it. 

Chapter 22. On the comparison of the relative proportion of Mono- 
cotyledons to Dicotyledons in different countries. — ^Under this subject 
(which however is considered as of doubtful importance) M. de Can- 
dolle gives a tabular statement of the number and proportions of Dico- 
tyledons and Monocotyledons in sixty-eight different countries. This 
is a document of great value, however little it may be available in 
the present state of our knowledge for solving the problem for which 
it is, collected and arranged. The principal laws deduced from it are, 
that in temperate regions the proportion of Monocotyledons decreases 
relatively to the Dicotyledons in approaching the tropics ; and that, 
ceteris paribus^ Monocotyledons prevail relatively to Dicotyledons in 
humid countries, and the reverse in dry countries. A very careful 
investigation follows of the available data for determining the same 
proportions 'in mountain countries, and some good observations on the 
results of comparing mountain regions with analogous climates in this 
respect. 

In concluding the- chapter M. de Candolle repeats that he finds it 
impossible to attach any real importance to the proportions presented 
by the two great classes of flowering plants, not only for the reasons 
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previouBly given, but becau«e th£^sc proportiona depend upon diffcreHt 
laws, sometimes of one kind, aonictiroes of another, sometimes general, 
somtjUmea local. This kst obje{*tion appears to us to apply to every 
brnijoh of the study of Botanical Geography^ wUibt the very fiict 
tiirtt Moftocotyledons arCj as conipfircd with Dicotyledonsj more widely 
spread, more variable as spacies^ more difficult of asaoeiatiou in limit- 
able genera, nnd more difHcult of distribution into Orders ehtu^cterized 
by struct I jrtU or physiolo^cid characters, demands the closest inVesti- 
ji^ation of the local and general couditions of tbti cuutitnes in which 
they (vppear in unduly great or small proportion, relatively to the 
Dicotyledons. The iirst step to be made in such an inquiry is un- 
doubtedly to ascertain their numencal proportions. It matters not 
that the class of Monocotyledons is represented by very different ge- 
nera, or even Orders of pi a [its, in the difl'ereut eountries which afford 
dtita to start fronij fot the variable element is everywhere present, and 
in a greater degree amongst Monocotyledons than Dicotyledons. 

Chapter S3, On the oomparisou of different countries with respect 
to those JtEtturel Orders which abound most in Species. — For this in- 
vestigation M, de Candolle has collected an invaluable series of tabu- 
lated materials, at great labour, for which alone he merits the thanks 
of his felloAT-botanists* Upwards of 130 general and local fioras have 
been submitted to analysis, and the proportions of the seven or eight 
largest Natural Orders contained in each are given, which, on the aver- 
age, include half the Phaenogamic plants in each Flora. The naturalized 
plants are (we think unfortunately) included ; on the one hand, it would 
have been difBcult to have eliminated them perfectly ; but on the other, 
their introduction has sometimes led to the most serious errors. Thus 
the flora of Ascension, which numbers only 4 or 5 native flowering plants, 
is represented as containing 39, many of the additional species not being 
even naturalized, but garden plants; whilst, instead of taking Koxburgh's 
list of St. Helena plants (in Beatson's Tracts), which includes about 30 
species and is a very near approach to the truth, that of Antomarchi is 
preferred, as " la moins pitoyable des quatres Flores publiees jusqu'a 
present," and of which all we can say is, the least contemptible is the 
most ridiculous. 

There are two sources of difficulty in the investigation of the Floras 
analyzed in this Chapter, which are quite inseparable from the sub- 
ject in the present state of our knowledge, and which are, firstly. 
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the widely different local conditions of many of the areas, and espe- 
cially the presence of lofty mountains in some ; and secondly, the ex- 
tremely different views taken by the authors of the scYcral Floras, of 
the value of spedfic characters. Thus, Ledebour's estimate of the 
Flora of Dahuria, Baikal, etc., at upwards of 1336 flowering plants, 
is manifestly founded upon ideas of species which are totally incom- 
patible with those of Beck, who estimates the Flora of the Northern 
and Middle United States at 2125, or of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina at 2158 ; and in general we may remark that the North Ame- 
rican botanists take a much wider, and, we think, a more philoso- 
phical view of the value of specific characters than many European 
botanists do. We should also have preferred Watson's corrected esti- 
mate of the real number of indigenous British plants, to that adopted, 
which includes a number of plants whose claims to be considered 
as species or as British nobody vindicates. On the other hand, any 
comparisons founded on a collection of only 305 New Guinea plants 
(an archipelago which must contain upwards of 3000), and in which 
collection the OrchidetB are almost five times more numerous than 
the Eubiacea, and three times more numerous than the t^minoaa, 
and in which 14 Orders, including Sciiammea^ Sapotea, and Palms, all 
appear as more numerous than the Oomposiia, which latter Order has, 
further, fewer than seven species, are manifestly adapted to mislead.* 

We do not mention these points as objections to the tables being 
introduced, nor because we suppose M. de Gandolle to be ignorant of 
them, but because we consider that they are sources of greater inex- 
actness in the method, and introduce graver errors into the results, 
than those causes which, he says, render the inquiry into the relative 
proportions of Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons almost useless. 

Under the head of the number of families in a country to which 
half the species it contains belongs, the general law is given, that the 
richer a Flora is in species, the greater the number of families which 
must be enumerated, commencing with the largest, before half the 
number of species is included ; in other words, the richer the Flora 
the greater the number of Natural Orders. 

Chapter 23. On the comparison of different countries as regards their 
most characteristic Natural Families. 

* In another place we find it stated without a qualification that the Orchidea form 
sixteen per cent, of the Flora of New Guinea ; and the Gomposita fifteen per cent, of 
that of Ascension, where we know there is not one native species of the Order. 
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A Natural Order may^ M, Uc Candolle remarksj be characLiiristic ia 
two senses, — by oontainioij aa uuitsuaily gretkt number of species *is 
compared to what other countries do. or by containing a great number 
as compared with the other Natural Orders in the same country ; and 
lie treats the question under both aspects. To tabulate his uiaterials 
he divides the globe into thirteen regions, which are considered natural. 
Theae are— 1, the North Polar, or Arctic ; 2 and 3, the North Temperate 
regions of the Old and Now World; 4 to 7, tropical America^ Africa, 
Asia, and Polynesia; 8, New Holland and Tasmania; 9, New Zealand 
and adjacent islets; 10, Sonth Africa; 11, Kcrguelen's Land, the 
Ct^zets, etCnj and Tristan d'Acunha ; IS, Chili, Buenos Ayr&s, and 
South Brazil; 13, Patagonia and the Palklands,* 

Under these divisions the names of the Natural Orders emiaeully 
characteristic are ennnierated.f 

Chapter 24. On the variety of vegetable forma la diiFerent countries, 
and in the world at Jarge.^An extremely valuable table ia given, 
showing the ascertained and probable total number of species in nearly 
one hundred different countries, grouped approximately according to 
their areas^ together with the latitude and nrea of each. The column 
of ascertained species apparently follows the highest estiraates attain- 
ablcj the British speciesi bein^ taken at 1520, nnj those of the Russian 
empire at 6366. J The estimated probable number of species is greatest 
for South Africa, amounting, according to Drege, from 16,000 to 20,000 
in the countries including the Cape district and from the Gariep Hiver 
to Port Natal, a number which so excessively exceeds that of any other 
country included in the list as to excite surprise, if not incredulity. 

Under the head of " Comparison of the great divisions of the Globe," 
M. de Candolle states that America appears to have more species than 
any area of equivalent extent, which he attributes to the direction of 
its mountain-chains. Africa appears to be poor in species, except at 
its south extreme, where they are very numerous, — a circumstance he 
can only account for either by supposing that the Flora was originally 
that of a country with more marked differences of climates in its different 

* Of these we should not regard the 1st, 7th, 11th, and 13 th as at all worthy of 
being ranked as regions, and the 9th as doubtful. 

t Stackhousiece are omitted in the Australian list ; SapindacecB and Begoniace(B 
can hardly be considered eminently characteristic of tropical America, considering how 
very many Asiatic species there are ; Antidesmeve are omitted in the tropical Asiatic 
Flora. 

X A number which, as has been shown in this work, Vol. V. p. 320, is no doubt 
capable of very great reduction. 
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parts than it now presents ; or by the intermixture of the Floras of ad- 
jacent islands with different vegetations, which have since disappeared.* 
(2b be continued.) 



Sylloge Genekum Speciekumque Cryptogamicarum quas in variis 
operibus descrvptM iconibusqiie illustrataa, nunc ad diagnosim redactas 
nonnullaaque novas interjectaa ordine systematico disposuU C. MoN- 
TAGNE, D.M., etc. etc. Paris, 1855, 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 498. 
We have here, in a fair and well-printed volume, an epitome of the 
numerous descriptions of new species of Cryptogamic plants which the 
Author has published during the last quarter of a century in the leading 
scientific journals in various countries, and in the reports of voyages 
of discovery instituted from time to time by the French Government. 
Many of these books are extremely expensive, and to be found only in 
public libraries or in the hands of persons of considerable means ; and 
scientific journals are so numerous that no ordinary purse can secure 
the regular supply even of the most important. A large portion there- 
fore of the Author's labours were hitherto available only at a consi- 
derable expense of time and labour ; and even those who have had the 
good fortune to be in constant correspondence with the Author, and 
therefore to possess most of his Memoirs, will rejoice to have the whole 
digested in a compact form, easy of consultation from the scientific 
arrangement and the incalculable aid of an excellent index. No less 
than 1684 species, the greater part of which are new, are characterized 
in the volume, and some interesting notes and remarks are added 
occasionally, containing information on points either of particular or 
general interest. At the same time unavoidable errors are corrected, 
and the whole nomenclature and arrangement ordered according to the 
most recent information in each division ; several new species also are 
now published for the first time, and amongst them the novelties con- 
tained in a very interesting collection of North American Fungi, The 
work cannot fail to be most welcome to every one interested in Cryp- 
togamic botany ; and we trust that the Author will be indemnified for 
the outlay attendant on his disinterested labours. 



* M. de Candolle probably underrates the extent and elevation of the Sonth 
AMcan mountain-chains, and overlooks the fact that the eastern and western coasts 
of that country have markedly dilferent climates, determined by the presence of 
periodic rains on the eastern side. 
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CiTLOTirs Akptna ; Ej^fiai tVnne Flore de la Region Mpine dei (hrdii* 
teres de VAm^.rique du Swl ; par H. A. WeddxlLj M.D., etc, etc.. 
Livraison II. , 6 pktea. 4to- Paris, 1855* 

We have here the second Fnscieulus of tlxia chflrming work, with the 
same compiemeut of woU-execated plates as the former Fasciculus, by 
Eiocreax, and often two and even three diatiact plants upon one plate. 
With such admirable figures and analyses, brief characters and de- 
scriptions suffice i and they are worked out with great care. The I 
Compout<v are here contLiiuedj and all published lu the pvoseut number I 
belong to the two group a which are so citeusively represeutcd ui the j 
South American Andes* the Mttimacefts and the NaMauviacea. The 
illustrations given are, Tab. TIL, OnoBcrU ha^iaia, Wedd. Tab. VIII., 
a, !l)/Uoma apletidms, Wedd. ; i* Blchema rtpians^ Wedd. Tab. IX., 
A, Oriasimm ptmllutu^ Peep, ct Endl* j B^ Egatiia acerom, llemy. 
Tab. X., A, Feresia ca^ruleaceji^j Wedd. j B, Cha5ra:a laQiniaia, Wedd. 
Tab. XI. J Aj Nas^aufdia revoluta. Gill. ; B, Na^auma Apicata^ Be my* 
Tab. XII., A^ Nassauvia Guyana, Wedd. ; B, CalopUlium Laga&oBt \ 
Hook, et AiB. 



TuiNBOUW; Flora ow* NEUE^LiKi* en tijne Overieesehe Bezitiingm^ 
etc., door W. H. db Vriese. Vol. II. Leyden. 8vo, many 
Plates, coloured and plain. 1855. 

We gave a favourable account of the first volume of this Work at 
page 96 of one of our early numbers for last year. The regular con- 
tinuance of it through a second year is a sure sign of its being favour- 
ably received by the public ; and no wonder, for it supplies a great 
amount of valuable information bearing upon Horticulture and Botany. 
Many of the plates are beautifully executed : we particularly allude 
to Bilbergia Rohaniana, De Vriese ; a new Phlox, etc. ; but there are 
some of another school, which are very inferior, viz. two Lilies, Lilium 
coridion, Sieb. et De Vriese, and L. partheneion, Sieb. et De Vriese, 
and Fuchsia robusta, Tengberg. Some botanical landscapes, which are 
copied from contemporary works, and which represent a Peruvian-Bark 
forest, the natural bridge of Ficus elastica in the Khasia mountains, and 
the scene on the Tambur River, Eastern Nepal, are very well repro- 
duced. We are sorry our ignorance of the Dutch language prevents 
our profiting more from the copious descriptive matter in the pages. 
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DiCADES OF FuNQi ; by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decades LVII.-LVIII. 

(With Plates V., VI., IX., X.) 

Eio Neffro Fungi, 

{CotUinued from p, 177.) 

561. P. (Pleuropus) semiclauius, n. s. ; pileo rigido coriaceo flabel- 
lifonni sublobato umbrino zonis brunneis picto subseiiceo, margine 
acuto; stipite lateral! compresso; hymenio pallido; poris ocellatis; 
contextu ferragineo. Spruce, n. 56, 200. 

Hab. On decaying trunks. Panur^. February, 1858. 

Pilens 2-4|- inches across, rigid, coriaceous, deep umber, slightly 
k>bed, marked with many concentric zones, obscurely silky, lineato- 
mgose ; substance ferruginous. Stem lateral, elongated or almost ob- 
solete, very variable «in length and thickness, umber, pruinose. Hyme- 
nium pale ; pores ocellate ; trama even or sulcate. 

There are three different forms of this species, one with a slender 
stem and smaller pileus, which is nearly even or rugose ; another with 
a broader pileus and stouter stem ; and a third with a pileus attached 
by an orbicular disc, or even entirely stemless. These all agree in 
colour, substance, and pores, and I am therefore obliged • to consider 
them as one and the same species. The species is moreover closely con- 
nected with F, brunneO'pictuSy which exhibits the Porotheloid characters 
of the hymenium more certainly. In the present case the structure is 
the same, but every part of the hymenium does not show it equally. 

562. P. (Pleuropus) variabilis, n. s.; pileo convex© coriaceo ex ellip- 
tico reniformi umbrino zonis brunneis picto sublsevi ; stipite elato um- 
brino pruinoso ; hymenio e piano concavo pallide umbrino ; poris pa- 
pillfiBformibus. Spruce, n. 57, 183, 207. (Tab. IX. fig. 1.) 

Hab. On the ground in woods. February, 1853. Panur^. 

Pileus i~2i inches across, convex, coriaceous, elliptic, and finally 
reniform, umber, with very few zones or beautifully banded with brown, 
nearly even or slightly undulated ; substance pale. Stem 4-9 inches 
high, 1-3 lines thick, umber, pruinose, lateral, passing up to the apex of 
the pileus so as to leave the border in many cases quite free. Hyme- 
nium plane, then convex; papillae distinct or only marked by wavy 
furrows, each little area enclosing several poifes. 
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A variable, bat very distinct spcdea, 

563, F, (Pleuropus) h^miiaphus, n, a.; pileo reniformi snberoso 
brunneolo rndioto-rugoso aonoto; atipjte valido urabrino pruinoso; hy- 
menio albo eoucavo ; poris tninutia punctiforraibus ; contextu pallido. 

Hab, Oh dead wood. Panur*?. 

Pileu9 3 inclies across, corky, reniforndj radiato-rugpose, opaque, 
brownish, zojied, Eoaea aomctiinea impreBaed ; marg^iu nearly entire. 
Stem 3-3^ inches bigh, ^-\ inch thick, thickened at the base, umber, 
pruinoije, Hymeuium concave^ pearly white, forming a httle raised 
border all ronnd ; pores minute, punctiform. 

This has the habit of Porothelium rugosum, and agrees with it in 
many of its characters; but the bymenium is very different, and the 
pileus is not so rugose. 

504- P, (Plenropiia) atro-purp^eua^ n, s. ; pileo reniformi radiato- 
nigoao suleato-KOpato ntro-purpureo subtiliter velutino lineatoque; eti- 
pite elongato gracili irregulari fnsco; hymenio concavo pallido; poris 
mi nulls. 

Hab, On the ground, Panure. 

Pileus 1 inch across, reuiforra, convex, radiato-nigose, purple-hlack, 
finely velyety and striate, concentrically furrowed; aubatatice urober. 
Stem 6 inches high, 1 line thick, nigofed, forked at the tip, Hyme- 
nium concave, pale ; pores minute, -yto ^^ ^^ ^^^ across. 

A very beautiful species, of which there is unfortunately but a single 
specimen. 

* P. luddua, Fr. Ep. p. 442. Spruce, n. 48, 67, 79, 172. 

Hab. On dead trunks of trees. November, 1852. Panure. 

A common species. 

565. P, (Pleuropus) pes-simia, n. s. ; pileo furcato digitato crasso 
rugoso umbrino-laccato, lobis fertilibus subflabelliformibus ; stipite 
crasso cum pileo confluente ; contextu intimo umbrino, exteriori albo 
moUiusculo; hymenio obliquo albo; poris punctiformibus. Spruce, 
n. 212. 

Hab. On rotten trunks. Panure. January, 1853. 

Pileus 6 inches long, 5 inches broad, forked below, lobed, the lobes 
sometimes quite distinct, barren or fertile, sometimes proliferous, rugged, 
dark umber-brown, strongly laccate but not shining ; margin of lobes 
barren, from which, at an obtuse angle, projects the true margin of the 
hymenium, which is darker, and zoned. Stem 1^ inch thick, dilated 
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upwards, confluent ipnth the pileus, and similar in colour and substance. 
Hymenium oblique, wMte ; pores punctiform, about 90 to the inch, 
with thick dissepiments. 

This very strange Fungus, which I find it very difficult to describe, is 
well known to the Indians, who call it " Coat&-pd," or Monkey's-hand, 
the Goat& being a large black monkey. It resembles slightly that form 
of P. auUralis figured in Annals of Nat. Hist. vol. iii. tab. 8. It ap- 
pears however to be a good species, though possibly not in its normal 
form, and at any rate not a form of P. ausiralis. 

* P. Lqtrieuriiy Mont. Ann. d. Sc. Nat. s&. 2, vol. xiii. p. 203. 
Spruce, n. 202. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Pannr^. 

* P. (Pleuropus) /wipM, Fr. Ep. p. 440. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. Panur^ and San Carlos. August, 1858. 

566. P. (Pleuropus) nephridiu9, n. s. ; pusillus, tenuis; pileo glabro 
badio phlebophoro reniformi ; stipite brevissimo nigro ; poris minutis 
punctiformibus. Spruce, n. 164, 210. 

Hab. On a dead trunk. Panur^, Quia. March, 1868. 

Pileus ^2 inches across, thin, coriaceous, reniform, red-bay, smooth ; 
cuticle behind or over the whole surface, raised into vein-like excres- 
cences. Stem very short, black, sometimes simply disciform. Hyme- 
nium pale ; pores punctiform. 

This is a small species, remarkable for the cuticle being reticulated 
like that of A. phlebophorus, as is the stem. 

* P. (Pleuropus) rhipidius. Berk. Hook. Loud. Joum. vol. vi. p. 819. 
Spruce, n. 168. 

Hab. On wood in forests on the banks of Rio Negro. March, 1858. 

There is also a beautiful miniature variety of this species, not two 
lines broad, from the Amazon. 

. 567. P. (Plevaoipus) decolor, n. s. ; camosulus, albidus, siccus sordide 
umbrinus, pusillus; pileo flabeUiformi glabro; stipite cum pileo confluente; 
poris mediis subhexagonis ; dissepimentis tenuibus. Spruce, n. 47. 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panur^. 

Pileus 1 inch long, f of an inch wide, rather fleshy, whitish, dirty 
umber and rigid when dry, then smooth, nearly even. Stem short, 
confluent with the pileus; pores subhexagonal, -^ of an inch across 
when fresh; dissepiments very thin; edge minutely granulated. 
. A delicate species, approaching Paoo to in characters. 
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* F. (PleuropuA) Bangaineus^ Pr, Kp. p, 444. Spruoc, n» 187, 4fi- 
Hab. The commonest Fungus on logs, iu newly cleared ground, and 

ue«r the houses, Panurt', Pebmaiy, 1853, 

No. 4tl is a bleached ibnn, on dead Btema of Alpinia aromaUca* 

* jP. (Pleuropu£)(nttiai(^/*,Berk. inAnn. of Nat, Hiat 1853. Spruce, 
n, 113, 176, 30. 

Hab. On dead wood, Panure, 

In 176 the edge is ao thin as to be reduced to the cuticle^ which is 
lacerated, inaomuch that the pileua appears ciliated. 

* P, (PleuropuB) ItUeiUj Neea, Act. Nov. vol, liii. t. 4, fig, 2, Spruce, 
n. 19. 

Has. On dead wood, Panure. December. 

BG8. P. (Pleuropus) porph^riiU^ n, a.; tenuis coriaceus; pileo fia- 
belliformi ocbmceo-zotinto purpnrascente, margine tenui ; atlpite brevi 
aubconcolore ; bymenio pallido ; poris minutis. Spruce, n, 182. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panure, March, 1868. 

Pileus 2 inches or more across, thin, coriaceoua, flabelkte or aubre- 
iiiform, very minutely tomentose, repeatedly zoned, tinged here and 
tlicre with purple. Stem t|^ of an inch high> subcyliDdricalj attached 
by an orbicular diac^ inclining; to tawny, sniootb. Hymenium paUid; 
pores minute, subaugulnr; substance pale. 

Allied to P. luteus, etc., but very different in colour and habit ; al- 
most the whole of the upper surface is more or less tinged with purple. 
Sometimes the pileus is elongated. 

569. F, (Meiismd) poh/dacttflu8, n. s; pileo suberoso polydactylo 
umbrino zonis brunneis picto subvelutino, loborum apicibus orbiculari- 
dilatatis ; hymenio albo ; pons parvis subangulatis. Spruce, n. 69. 

Hab. Amongst the roots of trees. Panure. 

Hard, corky. Pileus continuous, with the deeply rooting stem two 
to three times forked, so as to form fan-like divisions, the tips dilated, 
and forming beneath orbicular discs; umber-brown, fasciated to the 
base, minutely velvety. Hymenium white; pores small, ^h^ o^ ^^ 
inch, slightly angular. 

This very curious species is certainly no monstrous form of any other 
in the collection; the dilated hymenia are very peculiar, resembling 
somewhat the expansions on the feet of the Gecko. With the excep- 
tion of the hymenium, the lower part is fasciated like the upper. 

570. P. (Anodcrmei) nivosust n. s. ; pileo crassiusculo convexo pos- 
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tice att^uato nivoso glabro azono ; hymeoio albido ; porui minutis an- 
golatis dissepimentis teauibas. Spruce, n. 192. 

Hub. On dead wood. Panure. February, 1853. 

Pileos 2 inchea acarosa, conyex, moderately thick^ attenuated behind, 
snow-white, smooth ; aubstanoe white. Hymenium slightly disco- 
loured; pores angular, minute, y^ of an inch across; dissepiments 
thin ; edge entire. 
. Djstinguished by its snow-white, smooth pileus. 

$71.: P. (Anodermei) armeniaeui^ n. s. ; armeniaous; pileo dimidiato 
suboonYCxo crassiusculo rugoso tomentoso ; hymenio conoolori ; poris 
minutis subpunctiformibus, acie subintegra. Spruce, n. 39, 191. 

Kab. On dead trunks. Panur^. 

Pileus 2i inches across, dimidiate, slightly convex, rugose, minutely 
downy, pale apricot-coloured, moderately thick. Stem none. Hyme- 
Qixim of the same colour as the pileus ; pores minute, y^ of an inch 
across, subpunctiform ; edge nearly entire ; substance tolerably compact. 

572. P. (Anodermei) detritus, n. s. ; albus; pileo oonvexo e pruinoso 
glabrato sulcato-zonato ; hymenio planiuaculo ; poiis minutis puncti- 
formibus. Spruce, n. 43, 49, 191. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panur^. 

Pileus 2 inches or more across, conyex, sometimes ungulate, prui- 
nose, at length smooth with a satiny lustre, concentrically sulcate. 
Hymenium sometimes slightly concave, but plane in the most perfect 
specimens ; pores distinct, punctiform ; edge obtuse. 
. Mr. Spruce compares the most perfect form with No. 43, and I 
cannot distinguish them, though there is some slight difference. 
Tsddng No. 49 to be the type, the species is allied to F, ochroleucua. 
Berk. 1 am the rather inclined to think them identical because P. 
anebus, Berk., is perfectly analogous. 

573. P. (Anodermei) endothriw, n. s.; ungulatOHSubimbricatus ; pileo 
extus badio fibroso velutino, intus. zonato, fibroso-'spongioso. umbrino; 
hymenio griseo ; poris parvis dentatis. 

Hab. On the pales of Mr. Spruce's orchard. San Carlos. 

Pileus 2 inches or more across, li inch long, ungulato-aubimbricate, 
Nexy light, fibroso-velvety above, zoned within, consisting of an intricate 
mass of fibres, mixed with finer, umber, spongy tissue. Hymenium 
grey, with a purplish tint ; pores small, ^ of an inch across, shallow, 
toothed ; dissepiments rather thidk, rigid. 
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With the habit of Trametea h^dnoide», but allied to J', trtchomalluit 
funalU, etc. J from all of wUich it ia 7ery distinct. 

574. P. (Placodennei) peModes, n. a,; subcamosus; pileo cuneato- 
flabeUiformi castaneo zonato lineato rugoso ; hymenio umbiino ; poris 
nngulntisj disaepimentia tenuibus, coutextu albo. Spruce^ n. S6. 

Hab, On dead trunks. Panure. 

Pileus 3 inches across, % long, much attenuated behind, petalifonnj 
red-brownj with numerous zones, rough, with multitude of raisedj ra- 
diating lines, smooth ; substance white, Hymcoium umber ; pores 
minute, -]-^ of an inch across, angular; dieacpiment thin. In some 
lights the hymenium has an olivaceous tint. 

A very beautiful specieSj allied to F, zorttdis ; both are extremely 
rigid. This ia somewhat camose when fresh, as is probably the case 
with P. zonatis. 

* P, (Pbcodermci) tonalU^ Kon. Ann, Nat* Hiat. wl. x. p. 37B, 
Spruce, n, 68, 208. 

Hab, On decayed trunks. Jauarite Cachoeira. Panure. 

67&, P. (Placodermei) tnartuu^ n. s. j pileo pulvinato dimidiate atro- 
sanguineo zonla palUdis notato glabro ; contextu pallido senectute um- 
brino; hymenio pallido; poria punctiformibus. 

Kab. On dead wood. Panure. 

Pileus 3 inches across, pulvinate, dimidiate, nearly even, smooth, 
deep black-purple, with pallid zones ; substance pale, in age umber. 
Hymenium concave, pallid, umber when old ; pores minute, punctiform. 

A very singular species, remarkable for its peculiar colouring and 
minute pores, which separate it at once from P. vulneratua, Lev. 

* P. (Placodermei) faadatm, Pr. Ep. p. 471. Spruce, n. 58, 171. 
Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. 

* P. (Placodermei) amtralis, Pr. Ep. p. 464. Spruce, n. 570. 
Hab. On trunks of trees. Panure. 

* P. igniarius, Fr. Ep. p. 466. Spruce, n. 213. 
Var. resupinatm. 

Hab. Panure. January, 1853. 

Altogether resupinate, extending a foot or more in length over the 
surface of the wood, with the border almost perpendicular, the surface 
here and there rising into rounded hills with deep valleys : sometimes 
weighing a stone. 

* P. (Placodermei) senex, Mont. Ann. d. Sc. Nat. ser. 2, vol. v. p. 
70. Spruce, n. 61. 
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Hab. On decayed trunks. Panur^. 

576. P. (Flacodennei) sccUaris, n. s. ; darissimus ; pileo atro-purpureo 
scabro tomentoso sulcato-zonato scalari-triquetro ; contextu spadioeo ; 
bymenio rufo-nmbrino ; poris minimis ponctiformibas stratosis, acie 
pkmiL Spruce, n. 62, 199. 

Hab. On dead trunks of trees. February, 1853. Panur6. 

Fileus 2i inches across and 2 inches long, dimidiate, rising in several 
stages, snlcato-zonate, extremely hard, atro-purpureous, clothed with 
very short pubescence, collected in little scabrous tufts. Hymenium 
concaYC, reddish-umber ; pores puuctiform, with flat interstices ; sub- 
stance rich red-brown. 

Allied to P. pioBuSy and remarkable for its rich black-purple tint, 
scabrous surface, and reddish-umber hymenium. 

576*. P. (Flacodennei) in/lexibiUs, n. s. ; pileo ungulato brunneo 
cristato-sulcato durissimo; contextu ferrugineo; hymenio umbrino; 
poris puuctiformibus. Spruce, n. 52, 181. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panure. 

Fileus 2 inches across, deeply sulcate, the interstices crested and 
singularly recurved. 

This species has hitherto occurred only in Borneo. 

* F, (Flacodennei) licnoidea, Mont. Ann. d. Sc. Nat. s6r. 2, vol. xiii. 
p. 204. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panur^. 

577. P. (Flacodennei) atro-umbfinuSy n. s. ; durus pusillus; pileo 
ungulato atro glabro striato-rugoso subzonato;. contextu umbrino ; hy- 
menio concavo umbrino ; pons minutis ocellatis stratosis. 

Hab. On dead wood. Bio Negro. 
' Fileus i-1 inch across, ungulate, black, slightly zoned, marked with 
minute, radiating, smooth j thinly laccate wrinkles; substance bright 
umber-brown, corl^, zoned. Hymenium concave, umber; pores mi- 
nute, puuctiform, ^^ of an inch across ; interstices depressed, orifice 
raised, edged with white, stratose. 

A small and delicate species, which has no close ally. 

* P. (Inodermei) caperaiua, Klotzsch, Ann. of Nat. Hist. vol. iii. p. 
391. Spruce, n. 28. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Fanur^. 

578. P. (Inodem^di) aculeana, n. s. ; tenuis rigidus coriaceus ; pileo 
dimidiato subflabelliformi brunneo zonato radiato aculeato subsericeo ; 
contextu umbrino ; hymenio albo ; poris punctiformibus. Spruce, n. 188. 
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Hab. On dead wood. Fannt^. 

Pileuis 2 inches aeroaa, 1^ long, dimidiate, ftubflabeUiform, thin» 
rigid, (^rtriaceous, brown with darker zones, rough with radiating 
raised prooeases, with n alight silky litatre ; edge acute, paler j passing 
into white ; substance brownish, umber Hymcniura white ; pores 
punctifonn, ^^ of an inch across \ edge obtuse. 

Allied to P. caperattis^ but with none of its velvety clothing. The 
pores in age lose somewhat of their white hue and brown umber. 

57 tf. F. (luodermej) r^eapUloneu^^ n. s. ; piJeo tonui pnpyraceo reflexo 
stygio Boaato radiulo^lineato aubsericeo ; hymenio umbrino ; poria mi- 
niitis subhexagonis- Spruce, n, 177^ 

Hab. Oa dead trunks on the River Unup^. February, 1853. 

Kleus effused at first, orbicular, then confluent, several inches acrosSj 
reflexed, tlunj flexible, papyraceous , dark brown, zoned, marked with a 
few radiating hues, slightly silky ; extreme edge rufous. Ilymenium 
umber; pores subhexagoual, regtdar, ^ of an inch across- dissepi- 
ments thin ; edge entire. 

Hesembling somewhat P. caperaitts^ but much thinner ^nd more 
flexible, with tegular, sub hexagonal pores, 

560. P. (Inodermei) r^roph^Uaceus, n.s. ; pileo tonui rigido coriaceo 
dimidiato e velutino globro brunueo zonato nif^osiusculo ; bymem'o 
brunneolo; poris punctiformibus. Spruce, n. 179. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

Pileus 3-5 inches across, 2 inches long, thin, rigid, coriaceous, rather 
rugose, sometimes marked with little scabrous elevations, sometimes 
nearly even, brown, repeatedly zoned, sometimes blotched; edge acute; 
substance brown. Hymenium brownish ; pores punctiform, minute, 
-g^ of an inch across. 

This species has many points of resemblance with F, Hostmanni and 
P. caperatus, but the pores are far smaller than in either, and from the 
latter it differs in the velvety down disappearing far sooner : in ex- 
ternal appearance it has much resemblance to the former. 

♦ F. (Inodermei) holosclerus. Berk. Hook. Lond. Joum. vol. vi. p. 
501. Spruce, n. 209. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panure. 

This species, when young, is clothed with yellow down like P. Chrysites. 

* P. (Inodermei) seiiporus. Berk. 1. c. p. 505. Spruce, n. 71. 
Hab. S. Gabriel. 

(2b be continued.) 
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LefimdUmi qf Bare or hitherto Uudeecribed Australian Plants, 
chiefly eoUecied within the boundaries qf the Colowf of Victoria ; by 
Dr. Ferdinand Mueller, Grovemment Botanist for the Colony 
of Victoria. 

{Continued from p. 169.) 

XXXVm. Myoporinjb. 

Fholidia, R. Brown. (Sect. Sentis.) 

Leaves alternate. Calyx foar-parted. Drupe bony, hard-beaked, 
with imperfectly divided cells. 

188. VhoMdiEidimricata, F. Mnell. ; twigs spreading, spinescent, gla- 
broas or with a row of white short hairs ; axils of the leaves somewhat 
bearded ; leaves glabrous, linear-oblong, blunt, gradually tapering into 
the base, entire ; flowers axillary, solitary, nearly sessile ; segments of 
the calyx narrow-lanceolate, long-acuMnate, ciliated; corolla outside 
stany-velutinous, its upper lip with two- very short lobes, lower one 
three-parted. 

"Hab. In bushy plains, subject to inundations, on the banks of the 
Murray Eiver, the Darling, and Murrumbidgee. 

An ornamental shrub, several feet high, with purple or white gene- 
rally spotted flowers. 

(Sect. Eremicola.) 

Leaves alternate, deciduous. Calyx five-parted. Drupe dry, acu- 
minate, with almost entirely divided cells. 

139. Pholidia polyclada, F. Muell. ; glabrous ; branches and twigs 
spreading, not spinescent ; leaves linear, somewhat channelled, blunt, 
entire, sessile; pedicels axillary, solitary, upwards thickened, longer 
than the calyx ; axils glabrous ; segments of the calyx nearly cordate, 
acuminate, with minute, ear-like appendages at the base, indistinctly 
dliate at the margin ; corolla outwards glabrous, very wide, surpassing 
many times the length of the calyx, upper lip bifid, lower one three- 
parted. 

Hab. In sandy, loamy, desert plains at the junction of the Darling 
and Murray. 

A shrub with intricate branches, about six feet high. Flowers large, 
white. 

vol. VIII. 2 D 
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This species forms an intcrmodiate link between Bn^ihophU^i and 
Pholidia. To the same gen as I refer also Afyoporum &revi/oli*ini of 
Bnrtling. 

XXXIX. SCROPIIULARINE^, 

140. Anthocercis a^^^Ms^i/o^m, F. Kuell. ; all over gland ulously pu- 
bescent ; leaves linear^ flat, entire ; pedieels of equa^ length with the 
calyx; at^gmenla of the culyx linear^ acntish; laciniBe of the large cch 
roUfl lanceolate-linear, acamiaate, nearly t a? ice as long as the tube, 

H\B. In stony glena near Mount Lofty, in South Australia; not 
frequent- 

141. AnthoceiTcia vri/osotidea* F. Muell. ; nil over liirteUousj from 
short, gland-ben ring hairs ; leaves small, sessile, ovate, blunt j broader 
towDrds the base, unequally revolute ; pe(ncel3 shorter than the hirtel- 
lous calyx ; segments of the calyx seraiorate, blunt, half as long as 
the tube ; corolla half-ex serted, ^vith short, blunt lobes. 

Hab. In gravelly aaud-ridges on the Murray, but rare, 
A species next to y^. ^cabrella, but well marked by the short blunt 
corolla, 

142. Pffidcrota dettsifoUa, F, Muell. ; stems procumbent, eaespitose; 
leaves thick, perfectly entire, cymbifonn-ovate, ciliolate, sessile, densely 
imbriciited in four rows; flowers bibracteate, axillary and termiiud, 
solitary, sessile; corolla twice as long as the calyx, glabrous, pink, 
the tube inside unbearded; capsule obcordate; seeds oblique-ovate, 
convex at the back. 

Hab. On the highest rocky summits of the Munyang Mountains 
(6000-6500 feet). 

A most remarkable herb, variable in the number of divisions of the 
corolla, and in their form. Since it does not agree in habit with 
the European species, it may become the type of a new genus [Cymbo- 
phyllum). 

143. Veronica Hillebrandi, F. Muell. ; stems short, erect or ascend- 
ing, all over covered with short reclined hairs ; leaves thick, on short 
petioles, somewhat rough, oblong or hastate-ovate, grossly and remotely 
serrated, truncate or rarely tapering at the base ; racemes corymbose, 
axillary, few-flowered ; bracteas ovate-lanceolate ; segments of the 
calyx lanceolate-oblong ; corolla large, white ; capsules broad-obcor- 

* Of close affinity with Cyphanthera ovalifolia, Miers. 
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date, sli^Uy compressed, glabrous; seeds compressed-ovate, brown, 
wrinkled. 

Hab. On barren ridges along the Goorong, and on limestone locks 
around Lake Alexandrina. 

144. Euphrasia alta, F. Muell.; dwarf, annual; glandulously downy; 
leaves sessile, in outline ovate-cuneate, laciniate or pinnatifid ; lobes of 
the leaves oblong or linear, blunt; spikes very short, few-flowered; 
calyx tubulose-campanulate, the lobes blunt, about as long as the tube ; 
tube of the corolla hardly exserted, of equal length with the limb, the 
lobes of the lower lip emarginate, of the upper retuse ; anthers scantily 
bearded, the cells of all short and equally spurred; capsule orbicular- 
ovate, in front densely ciliated, enclosed, much compress^, few-seeded. 

Hab. Gregarious on the highest stony summits of the Munyang 
Mountains (6000 feet). 

It differs by its annual r^t from all other Australian and Tasmanian 
species, by its almost equally spurred anthers from the European, by the 
bearded anthers from the South American, and respectively by the same 
characters from the New Zealand species. K Antarctica and revolula 
are nearest related to it. 

XL. LENTIBULARlNEiB. 

145. Polypompholyx exigua^ P. Muell. ; utricles ovate ; leaves narrow- 
lanceolate or oblong, tapering into the petiole ; scape filiform, one- to 
three-flowered; corolla rose-red; lower lip nearly horizontal, trifid, at 
least three times longer than the upper lip, its segments oblong-Hnear, 
blunt, the middle one larger, the lateral ones hardly longer than the 
spur, upper lip nearly erect, bipartite, with linear-subulate divisions ; 
palate yellow, with an orange margin. 

Hab. In mossy, peaty or boggy places at the Grampians, Serra and 
Victoria Banges, and in South Australia at Echunga. 

It differs from Polypompholyx tenella in its larger flowers, as also in 
the characters already pointed out. 

XLI. PoLYGONE-ffl. 

146. Polygonum diclinum (Sect. Amcularid), F. Muell. ; suffruticose, 
glaucous, perfectly smooth ; stems upright, many- branched ; leaves 
linear, at both ends narrowed; stipules short, binerved, entire, smooth, 
laxly clasping; fascicles axillary, few-flowered; flowers dioecious, oct- 
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aitdroos and trigynous, greenish, imbricatc-bracteolatCj cerntioua ; pe^ 
dicels aborler tlian the five-parted, glandless calyx; caryopais eub- 
gflobular-trigonoua, shining blaeV, hardly rugubae. 

Hab. On sLifting sand-biUa at the junction of the Murray and Mur- 
rumbidgee, and rarely at the M:tta Mitta, 

XLIL Chknopodiacl^. 

147* IRliixxm AtnpUcinum {^<icU Orthosporum)jV.M^rkt]l.i stems nu- 
merouB, prostrate, simple, hardly strealced; leaves grey-grc<iu on both 
sides, alternate, petiolate, much spreading, hastate- or ovate-lanoeolate, 
tl;e upper ones narrow^-laneeoLite, all acute, tapering into the base, gla- 
brous with evanescent pnpillEe; flowers densely glomerate ; frnit-bearing 
calyx wingless, not baccate, imperfectly dosed; lobes near the base 
gibbons ; seeds hardly Iteeled, with a densely papillose pericarp. 

Had. In saline plains on the Kivers Murray and Barling, as also 
towards Lake Torreiis. 

148. Anisacantha i^^e;i//'q?Mw/(?fl, F. MuelL; diffuse; much branched, 
all over villose-tomentose ; leaves nearly flat, linear, acute ; calyx to- 
nicntose, short, above the middle aristate ; awns two, short, thiB, nearly 
equal. 

Hajj. Iq the Murray and Darling Desert, 
It resembles Kentrqpsis diacantha. 

149. Anisacantha^icM«^«,P.Muell.; much branched ; leaves crowded, 
trigono-semiterete, acute, glabrous ; calyx villose-pubescent, long, below 
the middle aristate ; stamens five ; anthers exserted ; awns two, strong, 
somewhat unequal. 

Hab. In saline plains in the neighbourhood of Lake Torrens. 

150. Anisacantha tricuspisy P. Muell. ; branches glabrous, streaked; 
leaves crowded, semiterete, acute, glabrous ; calyx short, tomentose at 
the summit, above the middle aristate ; awns three, unequal. 

Hab. On the subsaline and sandy banks of the Murray River, sub- 
ject to inundations. 
Next to A. erinacea. 

151. Anisacantha quinquecuspis, F. Muell.; branchlets glabrous, 
streaked, divaricate ; leaves glaucous, nearly flat, lanceolate-linear, 
acute, glabrous ; calyx short, villose-tomentose at the summit, above 
the middle aristate ; styles three ; awns five, very unequal. 

Hab. In sandy, loamy plains near the junction of the Darling and 
Miirrav Rivers. 
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Allied to A. murieata, 

162. Kochia 9edtfoUa^ E. Mudl. ; velvety from a pale grey toment ; 
stem fratioose, erect, with numerous spreading branchlets ; leaves short, 
crowded, alternate, clavate-semiterete, blunt ; flowers generally solitary ; 
wings of the calyx nearly glabrous, hardly longer than its velutinous 
disG» veined, flabellate, nearly all oonnate, at last red. 

Hab. On the limestone banks of the Murray and Darling Bivefs, 
and in dry, subsaline places towards Spencer's Gulf and Lake Torrens. 

It differs from K. brexftfolia not only in much more spreading growth, 
but also essentially in its velvet indument and in the partially separated 
wings. 

163. Kochia opp<mi\fi)Ua, F. Muell. ; covered with a grey, somewhat 
aflky toment; stem dwarf, spreading, much branched; leaves short, 
opposite, generally crowded, triquetrous, acute, with nearly carinate 
backs; flowers mostly solitary; wings of the calyx glabrous, hardly 
longer than the thinly tomentose disc, veined, red, orbicular- or flabel- 
kte-reniform, disjointed. 

Hab. In various saline places at Spencer's Gulf. 
The opposite leaves distinguish it at once from the numerous other 
species. 

XLIII. Santalageje. 

154, Choretrum chrysanthum^ P. Muell. ; branches terete ; twigs an- 
gular, not pungent; leaves almost persistent, lanceolate-subulate, at 
length somewhat deltoid ; glomerules yellow, two- to five-flowered, on 
the top of lateral very short twigs ; bracteoles three, subovate or round- 
ish, ciliolate. 

Hab. On low, scrubby ridges along the Avoca and Murray Rivers. 

Not dissimilar to Choretrum glomeratum, frx)m which, as well as from 
the few other already known species, it is easily distinguished by its 
golden flowers. 

XLIV. PBOTBACBiE. 

155. Grevillea Victoria (Sect. Calothyrwa), F. Muell.; tall; leaves 
subcoriaceous, undivided, long-lanceolate, rarely ovate, acute, short- 
mucronate, gradually tapering into the petiole, pehninerved, veined, 
with slightly recurved margin, above smooth, beneath with branchlets 
and rachis grey-silky ; racemes pedunculate, axillary and terminal, elon- 
gate, sometimes divided, drooping, their development centripetal ; ca- 
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Jyces tliree times longer than the pedicel, outside rutilouSj siiky, ia- 
sidcj bdow the middle, irhite-benrded; style long, cx&ert^dj glabroui 
or scADtily hairy at the extremity ; germeu stalked, glnhrous ; atigma 
sublflteral, ovate, slightly umbomite; follicle ellipsoidj thinly rihbcd, 
glabrous. 

Hab. Along the waters of the Buffalo Bange, on the summits of 
Moimt Buller and Mount Tambo, on the sooiceB of the Mitta Mitta, 
at I^Ionnt Ilotham and Mount Latrobe. 

A truly majestic plant, when, by descending into the valleys^ it as- 
aumea a height of twelve feet and more. In hin;her altitudes it become* 
a dwarfcr bush, with sbort-erj almost ovnte leaves. 

150. Grevillea dimorpha (Sect. CalothyrBujt), F. Muell. ; diffuse; 
branches angulate^ leaves ooriaceona, undivided, long, lanceolate or 
linear, acnte^ callously mucronate, almost sessile, trinerved, above 
smooth, on the reairved margins and the lateral nerves aoinewhiit sca- 
brous, beneath grey -silky ; racemes fascicular, on very short peduncles ; 
calyx almost three times longer than the pedicels, outside rutiloua- 
eilky, inside at the middle white-bearded ; style long, exscrted, together 
with the germen and its stipes perfectly smooth; stigma lateral, ovate, 
centrally umbonate. 

Var. a, lattfoUa ; leaves ovate or narrow daneeolatCj 2—4* long, 4-8'" 
broad, rarely broader. 

Var. P, angustifolia ; leaves elongate, linear, 2-4" rarely 6" long, 
I-IV" broad. 

Hab. In the Grampians, Serra and Victoria Eanges, in barren, 
rocky places. 

This splendid species bears much affinity to Grevillea Victoria; it 
is however readily distinguished by its thicker, subsessile, generally 
narrower leaves, with a distinct marginal, scabrous nerve, by its short 
racemes on an abbreviate peduncle, with rusty-brown rachis, by its 
smaller flowers, barbate inside nearly up to the limb, and finally by 
smaller follicles tapering into a longer stipes. 

It flowers in the spring, not, as Grevillea Victoria, in the autumn. 

157. Grevillea Miqueliana (Sect. Lissostylis), F. Muell. ; erect; 
branches terete ; leaves large, subcoriaceous, petiolate, lanceolate or 
oblong-ovate, entire, on the margin hardly recurved, above dotted- 
scabrous, beneath as well as the brauclies and rachis tonientose, ])u- 
]jv scent, penuincrved, aiid net-veined ; racemes short, dense, many- 
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flowered, pedunculate, drooping, with centripetal developmeiit ; flowers 
after the anthesis reciinate ; calyx four or ^ve times longer than the 
pedicel, red, externally grey-downy. Inside below the middle, white- 
bearded ; style exserted, towards the summit puberulous, at last smooth ; 
germen stalked, glabrous ; stigma sublateral, ovate, a little umbonate ; 
follicle obHque-ovate. 

Hab. On the crest of the sterile wooded ranges near Mount McMil- 
lan, and along the upper valleys of the Avon in Gipps' Land. 

This rare and handsome species has been dedicated to the illustrious 
botanist Miquel, who, as he participates in the labours to elucidate the 
Australian plants, is so well entitled to this distinction. 
. 158. Grevillea conferttfolia (Sect. Luaosiylia), F. MueU. ; dilFuse ; 
twigs pubescent ; leaves crowded, Hnear-subulate, even, short-mucro- 
nate, above smooth, beneath with the innovations silky ; margins refract 
to the middle nerve, which is promincDt on both sides ; fascicules of 
flowers sessile, terminal, concealed by the leaves ; calyx outside and its 
pedicel grey-silky, inside at the middle densely bearded ; pistil hardly 
half an inch long, smooth, exserted ; germen stipitate ; stigma, ovate, 
oblique-terminal, with central papilla. 

Hab. On the subalpine summit of Mount William, and on rocky 
ridges towards Mount Zero. 

This species resembles Grevillea juniperina and G, riparia (R. Br. 
Prodr. 377). 

159. Grevillea hbata (Sect. JEugretnllea), P. Muell.; high, upright, 
many-branched ; twigs spreading, angular, covered with a very thin, 
whitish indument ; leaves in shape ovate, deeply laciniate, venose, 
with hardly recurved margin, contracted by a wedge-shaped basis into 
the stalk, above pale green, glabrescent, beneath tomentose, as are the 
branches; segments two or three on both sides, distant, lanceolate, 
mucronate, entire, rarely teeth-bearing ; racemes dense, ovate, many- 
flowered, at length drooping; calyi outside as well as pedicels and 
rachis grey from an appressed indument, inside smooth; style long, 
exserted, with exception of the base smooth ; hypogyne gland very 
short ; stigma oblique-lateral, broad-ovate, centra^y umbonate ; germen 
and its stipes white-tomentellous. 

Hab. In the desert along the Murray Biver, from Swan Hill to the 
westward. 

Nearest to GrevUlea ilicifolia (R. Br. Suppl. p. 21), but much taller, 
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Upright, tomcntum white, shinelesfi, not ailky, leaves deeper divided 
wit!) distant segments, and ilowers more numerous. 

160. Gre\\l\GR pt^rospfTMa (Sect. C^chpiera)^ F. Maell, ; uprighti 
branches strict, holosericeous ; leaves glaucons, somewliat ri^^id, narrow- 
linear, elongate, undivided or bitrifid, glabrcscent, endiug in a apbace- 
late mucronc, above convex^ aod manifestly etriated; margina refraet 
to the middle nerve, which beneath is very prominent ^ racetnea alter- 
nately crowded at the end of the branches, elongate, denee-floweTed ; 
calyx outside, with pedicels and raehia, grey- pubescent, inside, together 
with the style, smooth; germeu sUpitatc, tomeotoae ^ stigma ovate, 
oblique- terminal, centrally umbonate ; foUieuli glohose-ovate, turgid, 
hardening, with short stipes, grey-tomentellous ; seeds Hat, ovate, even^ 
all round winged with a thiu membrane. 

Hab, In the Mallee Scrub on sand-hiUs towards the Junction of the 
Murray and Murrumbidgee. 

Allied to several tropical species, particularly to G. an^uAtaia (R. Br. 
Suppl. p. 24). 

1(>1, Orites lancj/olin* (Sect, AcroderrU)^ F. Muell, \ leavea oblong- 
lanceolate, flat, glabrous, blunt, net-veined, perfectly entire ; spikea ax* 
illary and terminal, sub-solitary; calyx smooth; germen silky-dovmy; 
follicle silky. 

Hab. On the rocky summits of the Anstralinn Alpsj 5000-6000 feet 
high ; for instance, on Mount Wellington, Mount Hotham, Mount La- 
trobe, in the Munyang Mountains, in the upper valleys of the Mitta- 
Mitta, etc. 

This fine shrub is, besides GreviUea Fictoria, the only really alpine 
species of this Natural Order, endemic, in the Australian continent. 
But I am uncertain whether it may prove to be identical with 0. MU- 
liganiy of which no description has been hitherto given. 

XLV. STACKHOUSIACEiE. 

162. Tripterococcus spathulatus,\ F. Muell. ; smooth, stems branched, 
ascendent ; branches almost terete, streaked, foliate ; leaves fleshy, ob- 
long or obovate-spathulate ; flowers nearly sessile ; unguis of the petals 
longer than their lamina ; style tripartite. 

Hab. On the rocky and sandy shores of Wilson's Promontory, of 
Eivoli Bay, and Lake Alexandrina. 

* This is probably a state of Orites diver sifolia, Br. — Ed. 
t Stackhousia maculata, Sieb. — Ed. 
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168. StackhoQsia pulvmaris, F. Muell. ; depressed, with numerous 
mtricate rooting branches, perfectly smooth ; leaves somewhat fleshy, 
oblong or spathulate-linear, nearly blunt ; flowers solitary on the sum- 
mit of yery short branchlets ; bracteoles twin, as long or longer than 
the pedicel ; flowers yellow ; three of the stamens longer than the two 
others ; anthers glabrous ; style deeply bi- or trifid. 

Hab. On the highest summits of the Australian Alps, where, satu- 
rated with moisture, the widely expanded tufts, decorated with fra- 
grant, starry flowers, form a beautiful carpet ; 5000-7000 feet. 

As a species it connects the Tasmanian S.Jlava with 8, minima^ from 
New Zealand. 

XLYI. EuPHOEBIAGEiK. 

164. Trachycatyon Klotzachii, F. Muell. ; leaves opposite, very short- 
stalked, ovate-lanceolate, acute, irregularly crenately toothed, serrate or 
repand, above smooth or imperfectly puberulous, beneath grey-veluti- 
nous, at the base of the petiole on both sides furnished with one or two 
small, stipitate glands ; female flowers apetalous ; sepals ovate, subacu- 
minate ; styles free, hardly bifid to the middle ; capsules verruculose, 
ovate-globose, slightly impressed at the sutures; seeds grey, ovate, 
shining. 

Hab. On sand-hills near Comer Inlet, and in various localities in 
South Australia. 

165. Trachycaiyon Ounninphamii, F. Muell. ; leaves alternate, in cir- 
cumference lanceolate-ovate or heartshaped, short or deep trifid, smooth 
or below tomentose, irregularly and coarsely serrate, at the base trun- 
cate or rounded, with acute lobes and teeth, on the base of the petiole 
furnished on both sides with one or two large stipitate glands ; female 
flowers apetalous ; sepals lanceolate, acuminate ; styles free, deeply 
bifid ; capsules subglobose, not furrowed at the sutures ; seeds spotted. 

Var. a, tomentosum ; leaves short-stalked, below as well as the twigs 
and capsules tomentose ; bracts and sepals ciliate. 

Var. p, glabrum ; leaves long-stalked, as well as the capsules, sepals, 
and bracts, smooth. 

Hab. Between granite rocks and on the sandy banks of the Snowy 
Eiver. 

To var. a belongs probably ^efna»a acertfolia of Allan Cunningham, 
and to p, A. heterophylla of Sir William Hooker. 

VOL. VIII. 2 E 
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16^1. Traclijcaryou Bookmi^ F, Mudi,; leaves alternate, loog-petio- 
Inte, lanceolate-oblotig, ^aUuuUy narrowed into the base, aciite or ob- 
tuse, smooth or grey- veluti nous, Irregularly crenatc-tootlied or bluntly 
lobcd, at the ba^se of tbe petiole on both sides beset with a smtiU gland ; 
remale flowers apctaloiis ; sepah ovate-lnuceolaie, acute; slylea at the 
base conn ate J deeply bifid ; capsule trigaatrous, glabrescent. 

Var a, vtlHtlnum ; leavoa above thinly, below, together with twigs 
and flowers, thiclcer velutiuona* 

Var* P, ghbriuscuhm ; leavjes on both aides smooth^ twigs and flowers 
glabre scent. 

Hab. On sand-ridgea along tbe Murray, towards tbe junction of the 
Darling and the Murmmbidgee. 

1(57- Bcyeria opaca^ ^. Muell,^ smooth ; twiga compressed^ yellow- 
ish-green ; leases narrowly or bnear-oblong, rounrled-bltint, gradually 
narrowed into the base, hardly viscous or shining, with flat or slightly 
reearved margins, above light, beneath pale green \ pedicels of auber^ual 
length with the calyx ; capsules ovate -glob use, hardly furrowed at the 
Buturcfl ; seeds shining, variegated, with a thick caruncula. 

Hab. In the Mallee Scrubs between Lake Lalbert^ Lake Tyrrell, and 
tbe Murray Biver. 

168. Phyllanthvis trachy%permus^ F* Muelh ; annual, smooth^ glaa- 
cous ; stem upright, branched ; branches angular ; leaves imbricate, 
deciduous, oblong, obtuse, on very short petioles; pedicels solitary, 
very short ; sepals lanceolate-acute, much shorter than the capsule, 
with broad, membranaceous margins ; stigmata very small ; capsula 
subglobose, smooth, drawn out into an umbonate apex ; seeds large, 
livid, acute, triangular, at the internal angle deeply excjavate, on the 
sides and back rugosely asperate. 

Hab. On places subject to inundations at the junction of the rivers 

arling and Murray. 

• {To be continued.) 
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Ensete of Bruce. 
In 1853 our valued correspondent, Walter Plowden, Esq., H. B. M. 
Consul at Massowah, Abyssinia, did us the favour to send us seeds, 
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and a few perfect fruits, under the name of " An^ett^^ of a species of 
Banana, much used as an article of food in Abyssinia ; yet it is not, 
as in other countries, the fruit which is eaten, but the stem or trunk. 
The fruit indeed is small (compared with other Bananas or Plantains), 
rather pyriform than oblong, with a very uneven surface, varying in 
shape according to the number of seeds within, including little or almost 
no pulp, and terminated with the withered floral coverings. The seeds 
are nearly as large as small chestnuts, and so unlike what we had be- 
lieved those of any Mu%a to be, *that but- for Mr. Plowden's authority 
we should not have believed them to be of that genus. However, as 
Banana-seeds we planted them, and Bananas they proved, very different 
certainly from Mu%a paradisiaca or M. aapientum, and clearly the Hn- 
««fc of Bruce's Travels (see English ed. 8vo. vol. vii. p. 149, and Atlas, 
Tables 8 and 9). This JSnsete is a plant totally unknown in botany 
or in books, save from what Bruce has written about it. No specimen 
or any further information seems ever to have come to Europe till now. 
Gmelin indeed has (Syst. Nat. p. 567) been pleased to call it Musa 
Ensete, and given a brief but most unsatisfactory character, entirely 
drawn from Bruce's figure ; but Bruce himself stoutly maintained that 
" any one who would consider it a species of Mum^ does so without 
any sort of reason." Yet the chief characteristics he gives to prove it 
is not a Banana or Plantain — ^for these were the only Mmaa known to 
Bruce — are marks common to both. 

Though a Mma, without doubt however, Bruce, both in his figure 
and description, represents enough to prove that his Enaete is very dif- 
ferent, specifically, from the common Musaa; and our plants, now 4-6 
feet high, further proVe it to be so. We shall anxiously watch for the 
fructifying of our plants, and in the meantime we will give all that is 
worth extracting from Bruce's history, and then notice its aflSnity with 
some more recently discovered Indian species. The Enseie* is consi- 
dered to be ** a native of Naree, and to grow in the great swamps and 
marshes in that country, fonned by rivers rising there, which have little 
level to run to either ocean. It is said that the Galla, when they mi- 
grated into Abyssinia, brought for their particular use the Coffee-tree 
and the Enaete, the use of neither of which was before known. The 

* Not Efuete, as printed in the 'Nouv. Diet, des Sciences Natorelles,' as is proved 
by Mr. Plowden writing the word Ansell, which would give a nearly similar pro- 
nondatiou to Ensete. 
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general opinion indeed is that botb are naturally produced in every pnrt 
of Abyasinia^ provided there is heat and moisture. It grows attd comes 
to grent perlcclion at Gondar, but it moat abounds in that part of 
Maitsba and Goutto west of the Nile, where there are larije phntntions 
of it, and is there, almost to the cxclneion of anything else^ the food 
of the Galla inhabithig that province. Mnitsha is nearly upon a dead 
kvel, and the rains have not slope to get off easily, but stagnate, and 
prevent the sowing of grain. Vegetable food would therefore be very 
scarce in Maitsha were it not for this plant," 

We have already said that the fruit of the En^te ia not eatable ; 
the one to three large seeds oceupy almost the entire fruit, and by 
their size give the unequal form to the exterior of it. But the stem 
or trunk, as aoou as it has attained its fall size, before it becomes hard 
and fibrous, is eatable, and estoellent, and when boiled it has the taste 
of the best new wheat-bread not perfectly baked, "When you make 
use of the En^ete for eating, you c\it it immediately above the root, 
and pei'haps a foot or two higher as the plant advances in age. Yon 
strip the green from the outer part till it becomes white ; when soft, 
like a turnip well boiled^ if eat with milk or butter, it ia the best of 
all food, wholesome, uourishing, and easily digested.'* 

"We see," says Bruce, "in some of the Egyptian antique statues 
the figure of Isis sitting between the branches (foliage ?) of the Banana- 
tree, as it is supposed, and some handfuls of ears of wheat ; you see 
likewise the hippopotamus ravaging a quantity of Banana-trees. But 
the (true) Banana is not a plant of the country, and could never have 
entered into the list of their hieroglyphics ; for this reason it could not 
figure anything permanent or regular in the history of Egypt or its 
climate. I therefore imagine that this hieroglyphic was wholly Ethio- 
pian, and that the supposed Banana, which, as an adventitious plant, 
signifies nothing in Egypt, was only a representation of the Ensete, 
and that the record in the hieroglyphic of Isis and the Ensete-tree was 
something that happened between harvest and the time the Ensete-tree 
came to be in use, which is in October. The hippopotamus is generally 
thought to represent the Nile, that has been so abundant as to be de- 
structive. When therefore we see upon the obelisks the hippopotamus 
destroying the Banana, we may suppose it meant that the extraordinary 
inundation had gone so far as not only to destroy the wheat, but also 
to retard or hurt the growth of the Ensetey which was to supply its 
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place. I do likevrise conjecture that the bundle of branches of a plant 
which Horns Apollo says the ancient Egyptians produced as the food 
(m which they lived before the discovery of wheat, was not the Papyrw^ 
as he imagines, but this plant, the Enseie, which retired to its native 
Ethiopia upon a substitute being found better adapted to the climate 
of Eot*" 

So much for the classical history of the Ensete; to which we may 
add that Mr. Stackhouse,* in his * Commentary on Theophrastus,' sus- 
pects that Bruce's Ensete may be the Mnanum of that author, eatable 
like Papyrus and of a sweet taste, which others consider to be the 
Oifperus esculentus (see Sprang. Hist. Kei Herb. i. p. 78). 

As a species, we may observe that Bruce seems to have taken great 
pains with his figures, and that, as far as foliage is concerned, they ac- 
curately represent our plant ; and we may observe that, independent 
of inflorescence, the Ensete has a near afdnity with the Musa superba, 
Boxb. Corom. F. vol. iii. tab. 223, and Hook. Bot. Mag. tab. 8849, 3850, 
of the Southern Peninsula of India ; but the arrangement of the flowers 
on the spadix and the bracteal scales, as well as the seeds, rather than 
the fruit, are considerably different. The seeds in our own specimens are 
much lai^er, and we do not find more than fron^ one to three in each 
fruit (Bruce describes only one), whereas in M, superba there are nu- 
merous seeds, arranged in two rows in each of the three cells. Again, 
the inflorescence, as represented by Bruce, almost exactly resembles 
that of Boxburgh's Musa glauca (PI. Corom. iii. tab. 300), a native of 
Pegu, but the stem and foliage are considerably different, and the latter 
of a remarkably glaucous hue, as indicated by the specific name ; whereas 
our plant has bright yellow-green leaves, and the costa purple on the 
under side. The fruit also very much resembles that of our plant in 
size and general form, but the seeds are smaller and more numerous. 
Both these new Musas of Eoxburgh are seed-bearing, and the fruit is 
scarcely pulpy, and not eatable, and they produce no suckers from the 
root, as is probably the case with the Ensete. 

* Mr. Stackhouse's note on the Mnasium of Hieophrastus ia as follows: — 
"Nnllns dnbit quin pi. iQgypti a D. Bmce descripta et delineata sub nomine 
'Ensete* {vide App. p. 36) luc referenda sit. Dempta terminatione Grseca ov, voces 
Mnasi, Ansi, hand absimiles, et usos plants ad victnm hnmanom idem"! (Theo- 
phrastos de Historia Plantarom, curante Joh. Stackhouse, Oxonii, 1818, vol. i. p. 
207.)-r-"To clench the proof," adds my Mend Mr. Bennett, who sent me the ex- 
tract from the British Museum, "he (Mr. Stackhouse) gives a reduced copy of 
Brace's figure, and places it opposite to Theophrastus's acoount of Mnasium at p. 174." 
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Bruce inentiona the fact of the stem of the Ermeie being perennial; 
]u that respect differing: reraark^iljly from ihe coininon Banana s^ which 
die immediately after ripening iheir fruit* The plant from which Bruoe's 
drawings were made, he ztssures us, waa ten year» old. 
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Gkoobaphte Botanique Kajsokn^B, ok Exposition fks FaiU prht- 
cipattx tt dts I^ii conc&ffiatU la Dhifihiitio>i Gef}f/raphiqtis des Planter 
d€ I'^o^uc actueile; par M, Alph. oe Candolle. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 

{Continued from p. Ittl.) 
The qoeatioQ whether islnnda have fewer or more species than equi- 
valent areas on continents^ hns long occupied the attention of natural* 
iats, Von Buch holding that they have fewer, Scbonw that they have 
more. M. de Candolle finds, as was to have been anticipated, that the 
cittent of insular Floras varies with their proximity to the great conti- 
nents. When so close that tliey may be regarded oa almost a pari 
of a continent, as Tasmania is of Australia, oi: Ceylon of the peniusuia 
of India, there is no marked difference between the numerical propor- 
tions of the insular and continental Floras ; bat in the case of islands 
far removed from continents, their Floras are generally very poor in 
species, except those in the northern regions. 

Under conjectural estimates of the total number of flowering plants 
on the surface of the globe, M. de Candolle enters into an extremely 
careful and close analysis of all the materials within his reach, and 
arrives at the conclusion that the number may be about 250,000, using 
the term species in the sense intended by Linnaeus ; and 400,000 to 
500,000, in the sense adopted by many modern botanists. The former 
number greatly exceeds our own estimate ; this we regret that we 
are not prepared to lay before the reader, but hope, by means of a 
careful analysis of the Floras of some large, well-explored tropical 
areas (much larger than have hitherto been treated of), to offer some 
more definite data for the foundation of such an estimate than have 
hitlierto been published. From the numerous tables M. de Candolle 
has given of the known and supposed number of species inhabiting 
certain countries, it is evident, as wc have before indicated, that his 
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opinion of the richness of these countries enormously exceeds that which 
our materials warrant us in forming ; and further, it is evident that his 
estimate is not framed in accordance with the Linnsean sense of the term 
species; for instance, amongst the 1500 plants which he assigns to 
Britain there are, besides a great number of non-indigenous species, a 
still larger percentage of species that Linnaeus would have considered 
as varieties.* 

On the proportion of Genera to Species in d^erent countries. — The 
uncertainty of the value of generic characters, or rather our opinion 
that most genera are arbitrarily defined groups, renders it exceediugly 
difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion upon this subject. Upon 
the whole, M. de Candolle concludes that the proportion of species to 
genera is smaller in islands than on continents, and we have no doubt 
that he is correct. We should further expect that the proportion 
would rise in direct proportion to the area of the island, just as it does 
id proceeding from small areas of continents to larger ones. 

Chapter 25. On the division of the surface of the globe into Natural 
Eegions. — ^This Chapter is chiefly devoted to a long and very interesting 
discussion of the merits, or rather demerits, of some of the botanical 
divisions hitherto proposed, and to reflections upon the difficulties that 
have hitherto rendered the attempt to arrive at a good division, or one 
that shall be recognized by any two or more botanists, quite impossible. 
Some remarks upon the objects to be obtained, and the errors to be 
avoided, are also good ; but M. de Candolle gives no new attempt of 
his own. 

For our own part, we believe that the materials do exist for an ap- 
proximate determination of a limited number of tolerably well defined 
botanical regions, and which may be characterized by the predominance 
in number of species of certain Natural Families, by the features these 
form in the landscape, and by the absence of others. The materials 
however want tabulation, and the real reason why no attempt has 
hitherto been successful is because no one has taken pains to ascertain 
a sufficient number of facts in distribution. It is the number of errors 

'*' Nyman's careful Catalogue of European Plants, just published, contains 9700 
flowering plants, including a very large proportion that are doubtfcQ, besides others 
which are certainly not species in the Linnsan sense. Allowing that there are as 
many undiscovered species in Europe as there are spurious species in Nyman's. Cata- 
logue (an enormous allowance), it would follow, according to M. de CandoUe's esti- 
mate, that the globe contains twenty-five times as many plants as there are in Europe 
— ^an extravagant assumption in the present jrtate of our knowledge. 
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of omission, Tatbf?r than the want of aktlL, thnt hnve fmetrateH endea^ 
voura. Many of these errora have been una void able, it is true ; but, 
on the other hand, the foundations of the division mus^t be sought in 
a far more laborious accumulation of facta than any one has hitherto 
ventured upon. The fact that there are very few areas of the glohe 
at all rich in spectes, of the extent of ten square degrees, that have not 
yielded upwards of fl-3OQ0 species of plants now deposited in Eu- 
ropean herbaria, warrants our belief that the materinls do exist. The 
only countries of that or greater extent not yet explored at all, and 
from winch eollections can be brought which would alter any eon- 
elusions capable of being drawn from materials now in Europe, are 
West Braailj New Guineaj West China, and Central Africa; and these 
countries are all of them surrounded by territoriea from which several 
thousand species have been collected^ which renders it extremely inipro- 
hable that their vegetation presents many novel features of more than 
generic interest. 

Chapter Stt. Stetch of the vegetation of different countries in regard 
to the probable Origin of their SpecicSj Genera, and Famiiies, 

The first subject investigated in this chapter Is the origin of the 
mating European plants. Under tins head, the merits of Edward 
TorbeB^s Essay on the connection of the existing' Fauna and Flora of 
the British Isles, with the Geological changes which have affected 
their area, especially during the northern drift, etc. (Mem. Geolog. 
Surv. vol. i.), is fully discussed and highly appreciated. Forbes's argu- 
ment is indeed made the basis of a complete review of this hypothesis, 
which is illustrated by the observations of others, and of M. De Can- 
doUe himself, who accepts nearly all its conclusions, and applies its 
principles to other Floras. This is followed by arguments in favour 
of the same views, derived from other som-ces, and especially from the 
distribution of species, which M. de Candolle thinks may possibly have 
been created on the Continent since Great Britain was separated from 
the Continent, and Ireland from Great Britain. He assumes this to 
be the case with the Composite and some allied families, because he 
finds that the species of these sensibly diminish in Great Britain, and 
still more in Ireland.* 

* We suspect that this diminution may be so easily accounted for by climatic 
causes that it affords no proof of Forbes's hypothesis, even did it not require the 
otherwise gratuitous assumption of the relative late creation of the Order in ques- 
tion. M. de Candolle indeed appreciates this objection, and endeavours to explain it 
away, but his reasoning is not satisfactory. 
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From the plants of Europe M. de Ganddle passes to the considera- 
tion of those ci other countries, endeayouring to fix the shadows which 
indicate their having had an early histoiy. The absence of peculiar 
species in the Plains of India he rightly assigns to their recent eleva- 
tion. The vegetation of the Himalaya^ he says, is less varied than 
that of the Alps or Pyrenees, a statement we exceedingly doubt, as 
also that Madagascar has more species in common with India and 
Ceylon than with South-eastern A&ica.* 

In treating of the probable Origin of some of the Genera and Natural 
Orders of existing plants, M. de Candolle speculates upon the signifi- 
cance of such facts, as that the remains of species oiJuglam^ Acer^ and 
Magnolia^ found in the European Miocene beds, remind us of the United 
States Flora, and that the numerous Froteacea^ Laurinea, Leguminosa, 
and Palms of the European Eocene age, recall the vegetation of Aus- 
tralia and the Sunda Islands.f In connection with these and other 
&cts in distribution, demanding a calm survey of such intangible hy- 
potheses as the relative antiquity of different Orders of plants, and of 
plants and islands, and even of oceans and continents, there is a great 
deal of excellent matter, interspersed with ingenious observatimis, for 
which we must refer to the work itself. 

Book IV. General Conclusions. 

This book (consisting of only two pages), as containing a summary 
of M. de Candolle's conclusions, we shall translate entire: — 

" The plants now inhabiting the globe have survived many changes, 
geological, geographical, and, latterly, historical. The history of their 
distribution is hence intimately connected with that of the whole vege- 
table kingdom. 

" To explain existing facts, it is fortunately unnecessary to adopt 
any conclusion upon the most obscure hypotheses of Cosmogony and 

* M. de CandoUe says, "qu'avec les parties orientalds de la Colonie dn Cap;" 
but we suppose he includes Natal in this definition, and the coasts of AMca opposite 
to Madagascar. 

t It mnst be noticed here that the assumed evidence of a rdation between the 
European Miocene and Antipodean vegetation is not satisfiictOTy. In the first place, 
many systematic botanists hesitate to accept the eridence put forward as to the 
Proteaceous affinity of the fossils ; and with regard to the Zauracece, of which sup- 
posed leaves only have been found, they abound in extnitropical regions of the. norl^- 
em hemisphere, and many species are found even in Japan, whilst the Leguminosa 
and Pakns are not typical of any particular tropical Mora, and are frequent in several 
temperate ones. 
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PolEeoDlolo^, or on the mode of creation of species, the number ori^ 
ginaily creuted, and their primttivt; distribution. Botanical Geograpliy 
can iadicnlt; oertai[i prubabiJitiea, (!t^rtidn tbeories, but the prindpol 
facU in diatribution depend upon more recent and less obi^cure causes. 
It duflices to iLnderatand and to sMow (pertain facta atid tbeories^ wbich 
appear probablej namely^ tliat group a of organized beings, under diilcreiit 
bejeditary forma (Claaseaj Orders, Genera^ Species, and Races), have ap- 
peared Ht different pluces and at different times, the more simple perhaps 
firsts the more compLieated afterwards ; that each, of these gi-oups has 
bad a primitive centre of creation of greater or leas extent ; that they 
ha?e, during the period of their existence, been able to become more 
rate or common, to spread more or les3 widely, according to the nature 
of the plants composing tbem, the means of propagation and diffusion 
they are possessed of, the absence or presence of animals noxious to 
them, the form and extent of the area they inhabit, the nature of the 
successive cUmates of eocb country, and the means of transport that 
the relative positions of laud and sea may afford; that many of these 
gronps have become extinct, whdst others have increaaedj at least as 
far as can be judged from comparing existing epochs with preceding 
ones^ and lastly, that the latest geological epoch, the Quaternary (that 
which preceded the exbtenee of man in Europe, and which followed 
the latest elevation of the Alps), has lasted many thousand years, during 
which important geographical and physical changes have affected Eu- 
rope and some neighbouring countries, whilst other regions of the globe 
have suffered no change, or have been exposed to a different series of 
changes. 

" Thus the principal facts of Geology and Palaeontology, reduced to 
the most general and incontestable, suffice to explain the facts of Bo- 
tanical Geography, or at least to indicate the nature of the explanation, 
which it requires the progress of many sciences to complete. 

" The most numerous, the most important, and often the most ano- 
malous facts in the existing distribution of plants, ure explained by 
the operation of causes anterior to those now in operation, or by the 
joint operation of these and of still more ancient causes, sometimes of 
such as are primitive (connected with the earliest condition of the 
plant)^. The geographical and physical operations of our own epoch 
play but a secondary part. I have shown that in starting from an 
original fact, which it is impossible to understand, of the creation of a 
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oerUdn fonn, in a certain country, and at a certain time, we onght to 
be able, and sometimes are able, to explain the following facts, chiefly 
by causes that operated previous to our. own epoch : — 1, the very un- 
equal areas occupied by Natural Orders, Genera, and Species ; 2, the 
disconnection of the areas that some of the species inhabit ; 3, the 
distribution of the species of a genus or family in the area occupied 
by the genus or family ; 4, the differences between the vegetations of 
countries that have analogous climates and that are not far apart, and 
the resemblance between the vegetation of countries that are apart, but 
between which an interchange of plants is now impossible. 

" The only phenomena explicable by existing circumstances are — 
1, the limitation of species, and consequently of genera and families, in 
every country where they now appear ; 2, the distribution of the spe- 
cies of an individual in the country it inhabits ; 3, the geographical 
origin and extension of cultivated species ; 4, the naturalization of spe- 
cies and opposite phenomenon of their increasing rarity ; 5, the disap- 
pearance of species contemporaneous with man. 

" In all this we observe proofs of the greater influence of primitive 
causes, and of those anterior to our epoch ; but the growing activity of 
man is daily effacing these, and it is no small advantage of our pro- 
gressing civilization that it enables us to collect a multitude of facts of 
which our successors will have no visible and tangible proof." 

Appendix. 

This is devoted to an enumeration of the researches necessary to 
advance the study of Botanical Geography, under the several heads of 
Physics and Meteorology, Geography, Geology, Physiology of Plants^ 
Descriptive Botany, Botanical Travellers, Botany as applied to Forestry 
and Antiquarian research, and the Dead Languages. 

{To be continued.) 



The Transactions qf the Jamaica Society of Abts, from December,. 

1854, to December, 1855. Vol. 1. 4to. Kingston, Jamaica. 

" The Jamaica Society of Arts took its origin under the government 
of Sir Charles Grey, and was progressing very favourably until politi- 
cal events occurred of such a nature as to engross all minds, and super- 
sede, or render abortive, aiy effort in that direction. Circumstances 
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have again tranapircd to arouse this Soci^y from its state of inactirity. ' 
Just as tlie Greot Exhibition in London, XS51, under the patronage of 
Printe AJliert, was the cause of awukcning and infusiug ^lew life and 
vigour ioto soiue of t^e almost defuuct Art-iSocioties of Britain^ which 
bad been in existence nearly a centnry before, so the forthcoming Paris 
£]tbibitiou has been tl^ie means of eolling into activity, and awakening 
fifom its slumbers, the Society of Arts in Jamaica/' — " If for the Great 
Exhibition m Loudon of ISfil, a box of arrow-root from Montserrat, 
a solitary fish-pot, made by a black labourer in St, Kitta, — a specimen 
of seaside g:rapes from Barbadoes^ — a box of Indian mea^ or maisce 
from British Gaiana, — a few physic-nuts from Demerara,— Ciishew and 
Prickly Pear from the Bahamas, — starch and Cocoa-nut oil from Trini- 
dad,^— ornamental woods, numbering 3 Si 5 specimens, from Cubu, — and 
a smnll piece of fossil- wood, sent by Governor HigjLj^inaon, from Antig^ua, 
— if these were glndly admitted to the Great Exhibition, nnd much 
curiosity excited txiocerning tbcmj why sbould not Janmica, which 
abouuda in evtrry oae of these, and thousands more equally valuable 
and equally objects of curiosity and interest, — why shouhl not Jamaica 
do justice to berscKj and take the high place assigned her by Provi- 
dence in the productive industry of the world P" Such were tbe ho- 
nourable motives which induced Jamaica to rouse herself from a lethargy 
into which she was thrown by cireumstancea, which brought her to the 
brink of ruin; and, led on by their excellent Governor, Sir Henry 
Barkly, a committee of some of the most able and patriotic gentlemen 
of the island were formed, a collection of the useful products of the 
island was sent to the Great Paris Exhibition in 1866, such as was 
second to few in that wonderful " Exposition des Produits de Tlndus- 
trie de toutes les Nations," and the Transactions of the Jamaica Society 
of Arts, now under consideration, were commenced, and has continued 
a regular monthly publication ever since. 

The Editor of this Journal has been called upon to draw up a Re- 
port for Government upon the Collection above alluded to, as far as 
regarded vegetable, and especially native, products ; and it is a no less 
agreeable task to notice some of the contents of the volume before us, 
abounding as it does in subjects connected with economic botany, some 
extracted from other works, but the majority of them original treatises, 
frequently indeed anonymous. Generally each number has two or more 
pages devoted to introductory matter, showing the importance, in a 
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oommeroial point of view, and as of the highest interest to the colony; 
1/hst the inhabitants should, to the utmost, develope the resources of 
the ii^and, and how they oan best be turned to a useful and profitable 
account. 

The first article contains some remarks upon '* Ckmia Senna qfjia* 
maica/* which seems to be identical with the well-known Oania obovata 
of Aleppo. If introduced, as is probable, into the Island, it has ne?er- 
theless taken possession of the burning beach of Fort Augusta and 
the arid sands of the Port Boyal Pallisadoes, and might assuredly be 
collected for medicinal purposes. 

JfpUoaiion of {Sugar") Cane Trash to the mamffaeture qf Paper, with 
the process to be employed. — (Another of the Ghrasstribe, viz. the 
Bamboo, is most extensively employed for making paper, both coarse 
and fine, in China, and the process will be found given in the numbgr 
of the 'Athenaeum' for April 5, 1856.) 

Noiee on ManiUa Hemp: chiefly extracts; and we trust, ere long, 
that valuable species of Banana, Muea texiUs, may be introduced into 
our own tropical colonies. 

On Mangrove Boots for Tanning; by Mr. C. Grant. 

On certain Vegetable Oils; by the same gentleman. 

On the Texas Millet (Sorghum cemiium ?) ; by Mr. W. T. March. 

Mr, Wilson* s Mbres.—^'QjetQ are valuable remarks on the useful fibres 
of Jamaica, by Mr. Wilson, of the Botanic Garden, Bath, St. Thomas- 
in-the-East, and a list of fifty-one plants yielding them, accompanied 
by their correct nomenclature, the botanical as well as the English or 
vernacular name, a matter of the highest consequence, more so than 
people are aware of. A correct botanical name can never mislead : but 
we know that under one vernacular name. Aloe for example, half-a- 
dozen different plants are intended; the one to which that name is 
more commonly given is no Aloe at all, and is here properly called 
Agam Americana (American Aloe or Curatoe). This is however a duty 
that can only be performed by a botanist, and in this particular instance 
(for the samples were exhibited at Paris) Mr. Wilson's services were 
appreciated and rewarded by a Medal. 

A superior Artist's Oil; E. C. (the Hon. Edward Chitty, we believe, 
a valuable contributor), derived from the Aleurites triloba. 

On Oasuarina muricata (?), E. C. — ^The Club-wood of the South Sea 
Islands, cultivated in Jamaica, and recommended to be much more so 
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on account of the extreme bardnesa of the timber, and (what ia Dot 
u&aal with hard woods) the very rapid growth of the tree. In a garden 
at Kiugeton^ Jamaica^ which was formerly Mr. Chitty'Sj a Castmrina was 
planted ia July, 1848, and in 1854 had attained a height of bcarody 
less than fifty feet [ 

Oh ths Oil of *^ B&hn^** froifi Moriit^a pt^ffosperma^ E. C; showing 
that thi& plant may be very profitably cukivated. The tree is a native 
of the Ea^t, where it is called Horseradish-tree. It 15 the best watch- 
maker's oil. 

The scTer^ valuable Memoirs on Plantain fibre, and various ones 
on the different starches and meals; for example, of Yam^, Fl^niain, 
Sio^et and Biiler Cassava^ etc, etc, 

T/ie Trumpet-tree (Cecropia peltata), recommended for textile raaim- 
factiire, paper, pulp, and cordage ; and no wonder, seeing it is one of 
the Urtkeds, which axe celebrated for the amount and quality of fibre. 

The fourth number is wholly devoted to an escellently -arranged 
Catalogue of the Collection of Articles first exhibited in Kingston Mu* 
aeumj Jamaica, and afterwards sent to the Paris Uuivereal Exhibition. 
The introductory remarks in this portion of the work give an excelletit 
epitome of the natural history of the Island. And No. 6 and some 
following ones, to the able Report from tlic Musenra Committees, nnd 
various Minutes of Proceedings respecting the formation of a perma- 
nent Museum in Jamaica. 

On Tamarinds ; the uses and advantages of cultivating the tree. 

On Panama Hats^ E. C. — The plant affording the material of which 
these celebrated hats are made {Carlvdovica palmata^ according to Mr. 
Purdie) has been successfully introduced by Mr. Wilson. 

On the Cashew and Us uses; Bread from Yam Flour; Amadou, or 
Tinder^ from the male catkins of the Bread-fruity Artocarpus incisa. — 
This latter curious substance was exhibited at Paris. 

On the Black Pepper (Piper nigrum). — Mode of preparing the Pepper 
from another and native species, Piper Amalago, is also given. 

On the ExcMnge of Exotic Plants ; recommended for mutual advan- 
tage. 

On the JDivi'Divi (Ceesalpinia coriaria); a valuable tanning sub- 
stance. 

On the Commercial Quassia or Bitter-wood : an interesting memoir, 
clearing up the differences between Quassia amara, or Surinam Bitter- 
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wood; Smaruba officinalis, the Simarouba, or officinal Bitter-wood; 
and the Simarvha excelsa, or lofty Bitter-wood. 

On the Fodoearpua or Yacca (Podocarpus Purdiei). — A tree of this 
has been detected in the neighbourhood of Dunrobin Castle (elevation 
3000 feet above the sea), 100 feet in height, and 42 inches in diameter 
at 6 feet from the ground. The wood has been proved to be of indif- 
ferent quality by Captain Fowke. 

A Paper on the " Causes of the Emls which tend to the prostration of 
Jamaica,^* will be read by all with interest, and by many, it is to be 
hoped, with profit. 

On Bitter Cassava ; its more extended cultivation strongly nrged. 

On Corn-husk Bonnets. — ^Bonnets made of the corn-husks or corn- 
trash (the sheathing covering of the great ears) were exhibited at the 
Paris Exhibition, and are said to be as durable as straw. 

On the Aloe of Commerce, a true Aloe {Aloe Barhadensis, introduced 
to Barbadoes from the Cape). 

On Tartaric Acid from Tamarinds. 

On Holcus saccharatuSy lately so strongly recommended for sugar by 
a gentleman of Natal, in preference to the sugar-cane ; but w^are here 
correctly informed that the ''sugar-cane need not fear her northern 
rival." 

ffoops and Ox-bows made from the Rose Apple-tree (Eugenia Jambos, 
Linn.), 

Mbre of the Jerusalem Dagger-plant (Yucca aloifolia). — ^This seemed 
to promise well, but the quantity sent (as was unfortunately the case 
with the fibres generally that were sent by Jamaica to the Paris Exhi- 
bition) was too small for satisfactory experiment. 

Taper f^fm Plantain Fibre and from Wood. 

The last itoticeToi the year, relating to vegetable products, is not the 
least interesting, the application of the Castor-oU plant (Eidnus com- 
munis), for feeding a new kind of silkworm* from Assam. The sub- 
ject, in another collection, attracted much interest among the natural- 
ists of Paris ; and a silver medal was awarded to the exhibitor on that 
occasion. 

. With great pleasure we have received the commencement of the se- 
cond volume, and shall be glad to notice it at some future period. 

* Caterpillar of the Bombyx Cynthia, 
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ScHOTT, Hbnry; Synopm A^oiiyZk^J^H, coiPplectens EnumerfftianeTn 
S^stematicam Generwfi et Speciemm hujiti Ordlnk. ToL I. Svo. 
Vindobanae, 1866; 153 pages* 

The Dame of Schott hss long been familiar to the stndeat of Aroi- 
deoua plaDts, and the collection of living Aroide<B at Yienna^ under hla 
cbargej has a wide reputation. In our Journal for 1855, p. 224, 
July number, we noticed^ with great commendation, the two Fascielea 
in folio of the great work on AroidetFj alike otimirable in matter and 
illustration. We do not leani that any more of that work baa been 
yet iaflued, and probably the slowness of the progress of it, owing te 
the careful execution of the plates^ has induced the author to lay before 
the botanical world a aynopsia or a systematic enumeration of all known 
genera and species of the family, giving chamcters or remarks on the 
genera^ and observations on^ or charaoters of, the species. 

In this useful little work the AroidetE are divided into two great 
groups — 1, BicuKESj and 2, MonocIjINES; the iirst Part now before 
us embraces all of the first group^ and include — 1, Oryfiocor^ie ; 3, 
Lagsimidrti ; B^ Amhroihda; 4, Ariioruini ; 5^ TiAeUia; 6, Biarumi 
^^hclmrum; 8^ Oymtiomesium ; 9, Arum; 10, Eminium; 11, T^pka* 
nium ; 12, Theriophonum ; 13^ Hilicodlcefos ; 14?, Helitoph^llum ; 15, 
JDrancunculus ; 16, Dochafa; 17, Sauromatum ; 18, Arisama; 19, 
Zomicarpa; 20, Flesmonium,- 21, Conophallus ; 22, Br achy spatJui ; 23, 
Fythonium; 24i, Amorphophallus ; 2^, Ariopsis; 2^, Colocasia ; 27, 
Bemusatia; 2%, Gonatanthus ; 29, Alocasia; SO,FeUandra; 31,02- 
ladium; 32, Xanthoaoma; 33, Acontias; 34, Syngonium; 35, Ancho- 
manes ; 36, Zamioculcas ; 37, Montrichardia ; 38, Fhilodendron ; 39, 
Culcacia; 40, Zantedeschia ; 41, Homalomena ; 42, Oyrtocladon; 43, 
Schismatoglottis ; 44, Aglaonemd ; 45, Spathicarpa ; 46, Asterostigma ; 
47, Bieffenhachia ; 48, Richardia ; 49, Stylochiton. 

We shall welcome the appearance of the second, and, we presume, 
concluding part of this Synopsis ; and no less so the continuation of 
the illustrated "AROiDEiE" of this author. 
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On the Bamboo and Dubian of Borneo ; ^ A. R. Wallacb, Esq., 
F.L.S. {In a Letter to Sir W. J. Hooker.) 

Two vegetable productions particularly attracted my attention in 
BomeOy — ^the Bamboo, most useful of plants, and the Durian, king of 
fruits. 

Different species of Bamboo abound in all tropical countries, and 
wherever they are found the natives apply them to a great variety of 
uses. Thdr strength, lightness, smoothness, straightness, roundness, 
and hoUowness, — the facility and regularity with which they can be 
split, — ^their different sizes, the varied distance of their joints, the ease 
with which they can be cut, and with which holes can be made in them, 
-r-their hardness outside, their freedom from any taste or smell, their 
great abundance, and the facility with which they are propagated, — all 
make them fitted for a hundred different purposes, to serve which other 
materials would require much labour and preparation. They are at 
once the most wonderful and the most beautiful production of the 
tropics, and the best gift of Nature to i^ncivilized man. 

I shall briefly mention the uses to which they are applied by the 
native tribes of Borneo, which have fallen under my notice, and which 
have struck me the more forcibly, because in the parts of South 
America I have visited, Bamboos are conqparatively scarce, and where 
found, but little used, their place being taken, as to one class of uses, 
by the great variety of Palms, and as to another, b^ Calabashes and 
Gourds. 

The Dyak houses are all raised on posts, and are often two or three 
hundred feet long, and forty or fifty wide. The floor is always formed 
of large bamboos, which are split into four or five strips, so that each 
may be nearly flat, and these are firmly tied down with rattan to the 
rafters beneath. This, when well made, is a delightful floor to walk upon 
barefooted, the rounded surfaces of the bamboo being very smooth and 
agreeable to the feet, while at the same time affording a firm hold. 
But what is more important, they form, with a mat over them, an ex- 
cellent bed, — ^the elasticity of the bamboo, and the undulating nature 
of the surface, being far superior to a more rigid or flatter floor. Here 
at once we have a use which cannot be supplied so well by another 
material without a vast amount of labour, all Palm stems and other 
substitutes requiring much cutting and smoothing, and not being equal 
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tt) Ijomboo wLeu finisliRd. Some tribes however prefer a flat and dose 
floor, end tbey make bamboo-boards for the purpose, by splitting open 
a Inrj^c btimboo on one side only^ aod flattening it out, bo as to form 
beautiful slabs, eigbteen inches wide and six feet long, with whicli 
they floor their bouses. These, with constant rubbing and daily smokfi^ 
become dark and polished, so that their material can at first sight be 
hardly recogniiied. What labour is here saved, to a savage with only 
hi3 axe, whoj if lie wanted boards^ must hew tbem out of the solid 
tree, and, with all bis labour, could never produce a surface so smooth 
and beautiful as the bamboo, thus treftted^ affords Iiim. Again, if a 
temporary houae or slied is wanted, either by the traveller in the jungle 
or by the native in his paddy*fieids, uotbing is so convenient as the 
bamlioo, with which a house cjin be constructed witb half the labour 
aod in balf the time, than if any other material is used. 

Tbo bill Dyaks in the interior of Sarawak make paths for great dis- 
tanoea, to their cultivated groundsj in the oourac of which they have to 
cross nvera and numerous gulliea and ravines, or sometimes to avoid a 
long circnit, to carry the path along tbe fuce of a precipice. In all 
these cases the bridges they eonstruct are of bamboo, and so admira- 
bly adapted ia tbe material to tbe purpose, that it seems doubtful whe- 
ther they would ever have made them had tbey aot possessed it. The 
Dyak bridge is simple but well designed. It consists merely of 
bamboo poles, crossing each other at the roadway like the letter X, 
and rising, sometimes on one side, sometimes on both, three or four 
feet above it. At the crossing they are firmly bound together, and to 
a horizontal bamboo, which forms the only footpath, with another 
higher up, serving as a hand-rail. When a river is to be crossed, an 
overhanging tree is chosen, from which the bridge is partly suspended, 
and partly supported by diagonal struts from the banks, so as to avoid 
placing posts in the stream itself, when liable to floods. In carrying a 
path along the face of a precipice, trees and roots are made use of for 
suspension, from every little notch and crevice struts arise, while im- 
raeuse bamboos, of fifty or sixty feet long, arc fixed on some bank or 
tree below. These bridges are traversed daily by men and women 
carrying heavy loads, so that any insecurity is soon discovered, and, as 
the materials are close at hand, immediately repaired. When the path 
goes over very steep and slippery ground, the bamboo is used to 
form steps. Pieces are cut, about a yard long, and opposite notches 
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being made at each end, holes are fonned, through which pegs are 
driven, and a ladder or staircase is produced with the greatest celerity, 
it is true that much of this will decay in one or two seasons, but it is 
so quickly replaced, as to make it more economical than using a more 
durable wood. 

One of the most striking uses to which Bamboo is applied by the 
Dyaks, is in climbing the loftiest forest-trees, either to gather fruit or 
to obtain wax. The honey-bee of Borneo very generally makes its 
nest on the branches of the " Tappang," a tree which towers above all 
others in the forest, and whose smooth cylindrical trunk rises a hundred 
feet or more without a branch. Bees'-wax is one of the most valuable 
products of the forest, and the Dyaks climb these lofty trees at night 
to obtain it, by means of bamboo pegs driven into the wood. These 
pegs are formed of thick, old bamboo, split to about two inches wide. 
Each is cut above a joint, which forms a solid head to bear the blows 
of the mallet, and the point is flat and broad, cut away carefully to the 
siliceous outer coating. To the head of each is strongly tied a strip of 
the tough rind of a water-plant. The climber carries forty or fifty of 
these pegs in a basket by his side, and has a wooden mallet suspended 
round his neck ; he has also prepared a number of strong, but slender 
bamboos, each from twenty to thirty feet long. One of these he sticks 
firmly in the ground at the foot of the tree, and dose' to it ; he then 
drives in a peg as high as he can reach, and ties it firmly by the head 
to the bamboo ; climbing up upon this, he drives in and ties two other 
pegs, each, about three feet from the one below it, passing his arm be- 
tween the tree and the bamboo, to hold the peg which he is driving in. 
He soon reaches the top of his pole, when another one is handed up 
to him, and beipg bound to the one below^ he ascends in the same way 
another twenty feet. When his pegs are exhausted, a boy brings a 
fresh basketful up to him, and a long cord enables him to pull up the 
bamboos as he requires them. This mode of ascent looks perilous, but 
IB in reality perfectly secure. Ebch peg holds as tightly as a spike-nail, 
besides which the weight is always distributed over a great number of 
them by means of the vertical bamboos. Trees which br&nch at forty 
feet or less, are often ascended by pegs alone, which, besides being 
dangerous, requires much skill and activity in the climber, as he must 
grasp the middle peg firmly with his hand to hold himself up, and has 
but one hand at liberty to drive in the pegs. I have seen trees as- 
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(^nded by both motbods, and admired the excellent qualities of bamboo, 
as ffell 8B the iiigetiuity of tbe Dyaks ia taking advantage of them* 

Split and shaved thin, bamboo is the atroageat material for baskets ; 
conical fisb-traps, hencoopa, and birdcages are made by splitting a 
piece up to the joint which fonns the top, graduaUy-increasing circles 
of rattan being inserted below; rough fruit-baskets are also rapidly 
made in this manner. Aqueducts are formed by large bamboos aplit 
in half, supported on crossed poles of various heights. They are the 
Byaks' only water-vegsels, and are in fact superior to eaitheo vessels, 
being dean, light, and easily carried- A dozen water-bamboos stand 
in the corner of every Dyak house. They also make excellent cooking 
utensils ; vegetables and rice are often boiled in them- They are 
used to preserve sugar, vinegar, honey, salted fruit or fish, — in fact, 
they answer every purpose for which jars and bottles are used by us. 
In a small bamboo case, prettily carved and ornamented, the Dysk 
carries his airik and lime for betel-chewing, and bis little long-bladcd 
knife has a bamboo sheath* His favourite pipe is a huge hnbbk- 
bubble, which he will construct in a few minutes by inserting a small 
piece of bamboo for a bowl, at an acute angle, into a large cylinder, 
about six: inches from the bottom, which contains water through which 
the smoke passes- In many other small matters the bamboo la of 
daily use, but enough has been here mentioned to show its value, as a 
substitute in many cases for iron, and in enabling the natives to dis- 
pense with a variety of tools and utensils. 

The second object of my especial admiration is the Durian, a fruit 
of which we hear little in England, where all praise is given to the 
Mangosteen, while the Durian is generally mentioned as a fruit much 
liked by natives, but whose offensive smell renders it ^disagreeable to 
Europeans. There is however no comparison between them; the 
Mangosteen resembles a peach or a grape, and can hardly be said to 
be superior, if equal, to either : the Durian, on the other hand, is a 
fruit of a perfectly unique character ; we have nothing with which it 
can be compared, and it is therefore the more difficult to judge whether 
it is or is not superior to all other fruits. 

The Durian grows on a large and lofty forest-tree, something resem- 
bling an Elm in character, but with a more smooth and scaly bark. 
The fruit is round or slightly oval, about the size of a small melon, of 
a green colour, and covered with strong spines, the bases of which 
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totich each other, and are oonseqneaily somewhat hexagonal, yfhUe the 
points are yery strong and sharp. It is so completely armed that if 
the stalk is broken off it is a difficult matter to lift one from the ground. 
The outer rind is so thick and tough that from whatever height it may 
fall it is never brdken. From the base to the apex five veiy &int lines 
may be traced, over which the spines somewhat curve and approximate ; 
these are the sutures of the carpels, and show where the frnit may be 
t^pened with a heavy knife and a strong hand. The five cells are silky* 
white within, and are filled with a mass of firm, cream-coloured pulp, 
etmtaining about three seeds each. This pulp is the eatable part, and 
its consistence and flavour are indescribable. A rich custard highly 
flavoured with ahnonds gives the best general idea of it, but there are 
occasional wafts of flavour that call to mind cream-cheese, onion-sauce, 
sheny-wine, and other incongruous dishes. Then there is a rich glu- 
tinous smoothness in the pulp which nothing else possesses, but which 
adds to its delicacy. It is neither add nor sweet nor juicy ; yet it 
wants neither of these qualities, for it is in itsdf perfect. It produces 
no nausea or other bad effect, and the more you eat of it the less you 
fed inclined to stop. Li fact, to eat Durians is a new sensation worth 
a voyage to the East to experience. 

The smell of the ripe fruit is certainly at first disagreeable, though 
less so when it has newly fallen from the tree ; for the moment it is 
ripe it falls of itself, and the only way to eat Durians in perfection is to 
get them as they fall. It would perhaps not be correct to say that the 
BttriMi is the best of all fruits, because it cannot supply the place of 
subacid juicy fruits such as the orange, grape, mango, and mango- 
steen, whose refreshing and cooling qualities are so grateful ; but as 
producing a food of the most exquisite flavour it is unsurpassed. If I 
had to fix on two only as representing the perfection of the two classes, 
I should certainly choose the Durian and the Orange as the king and 
queen of fruits. 

The Durian is however (in another way) dangerous. As a tree 
ripens the fruit falls daily and almost hourly, and accidents not unfre- 
quently happen to persons walking or working under them. When a 
Durian strikes a man in its fall it produces a fearful wound, the strong 
spines tearing open the flesh, while the blow itself is very heavy ; but 
from this very circumstance death rarely ensues, the copious effusion of 
blood preventing the inflammation whidi might otherwise take place. 
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A Dyak chief infonned lue thot be had beeo struck down by a Diirian 
falJing on his head, which he thought would certainly have caused his 
deathj yet be recovered in a very short time, 

Poeta and moralists, judgiug from our English trees and fruits, have 
thouglit tliut there existed an inverse proportion between the aiae of 
the one and the other, ao that their faH should be harmksa to man. 
Two of the most formidable fruits known, howe^'erj the Brazil Nut 
{BerthoUetia) and the Durian, grnw on lofty trees, from which they 
both fall as soon as they ate ripe, and often wound or kill those who 
seek to obtain them, ^rom this we moy learn two tliiugs : — first, uot 
to draw conclusions from a very partial view of Nature ; and secondly, 
that trees and fruits and all the varied productions of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, have not been created solely for the use and con- 
venience of man. 

The unripe Durian midcea a very good vegetable, and it ia also eaten 
raw. In a good fruit season the Dyaks preserve quantities of the pulp 
salted in jars and bambooa, in which state it mW keep the year round, 
and is much esteemed as a relish with their rice. They aecm hardly 
to appreciate the ripe iruit in its perfectionj from the quantities they 
gather unripe^ and from the small value they place upon it, as compared 
with the Jack aod some other ftuits* In Borneo ^^-eat rmmbera of 
Durian trees have been planted on the mountains occupied by the 
Dyaks, and on the rivers' banks in the interior. In the jungle are 
found two varieties with much smaller fruits, one of them of an orange- 
colour inside ; and these are probably the originals of the large and fine 
Durians which seem never to be produced in a wild state. In the 
tropics as well as in our colder climates, fruits always seem to be im- 
proved by cultivation. 



On some Undescrihed Species of Musci belonging to the Genera Mnium 
and Bryum ; by W. Mitten, Esq. 
(Plate XI. A, B.) 
1. Mnium insigne, Mitten; dioicum, caulibus sterilibus procumbentibus, 
fertilibus erectis subsimplicibus elatis, foliis oblongis nervo excur- 
rente cuspidatis marginatis serratis basi parum angustatis longe 
lateque decurrentibus, perichsetialibus exterioribus longioribus iiite- 
rioribus brevibus subulatis angiistis, theca longe pcdunculata ovali 
pcndula, opcrculo conico obtuso, pcristomio uoruiali. 
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Hab. Sweden, SommerfelL Britain : Sussex, MUten ; Cheshire, 
Wilson. "The Vosges," Mougeot and Schimper. North America, 
MenzieSy Ihuplas, Drummond, Burke. 

This fine species differs from M. affiney Bland., in its longer and 
narrower leaves, which are widely decorrent at their bases; in M. 
affine the leaves are narrowed to a base not wider than the stem, and 
not at all decurrent. In its general appearance this Moss is interme- 
diate between M. affine and M. undulatum ; to the last it approaches 
very nearly when dry. The stems most frequently bear several cap- 
sules, which resemble those of M, affine. 

The Fig. 2 of Tab. X. of M. affine, p elatum, 'Biyologia Europaea,' 
Mniumy is evidently taken from a portion of the stem of Jf. in^gne. 

2. Mnium venmtum, sp. nov. ; synoicum, caulibus fertilibus sterilibusque 
erectis rigidis densifoliosis, foliis erecto-patentibus ellipticis acumi- 
natis nervo exourrente cuspidatis marginatis argute dentatis, peri- 
chsetialibus cuspidatis interioribus angustis lanceolatis, theca in pe- 
dunculo longiusculo indinata pendulave oblonga, basi poris pluribus 
cellulis intensius coloratis circumductis quasi apophysata, operculo 
conico acuminato acuto. (Tab. XI. A.) 

Hab. West coast of North America, Menzies and Douglas^ 
In size, colour, and general appearance, very nearly resembling 
Mnium cu^pidatum, but the leaves are more acuminate and more rigid, 
the capsule longer, with a band of coloured stomata at its base, resem- 
bling an apophysis. The sterile stems appear to have the habit of 
those of Jf. homum. — Plate XI. A. fig. 1, plant, nat size; 2, perichaetial 
leaves; 3, cauline ditto; 4, capsule; 5, areolation of leaf; 6, ditto of 
M, affine^ to show their relative size : — all highly magnified. 

3. Mnium trichomanes, sp. nov. ; dioicum, caulibus sterilibus procum- 
bentibus, fertilibus erectis, foliis ellipticis ovatisve marginatis e 
medio ad apicem serratis nervo excurrente mucronatis basi decur- 
rentibus, perichsetiaHbus longioribus lanceolatis, theca ovali pen- 
dula, operculo convexo conico. (Tab. XI. B.) 

Hab. Moist, shaded bank in a glen, Pih-quan Island, China, Alex- 
ander ; North-west India, without fruit, JDr. Thomson. 

Size, habit, and colour of M. cuspidatum, but distinct in the inflo- 
rescence ; remote from M. affine, including the var. Eugicum, in the 
decurrent leaves, and dense substance of its leaves composed of cells 
three times smaller. The capsules are too immature to afford any idea 
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of tlifi pert«tome. — Piate XI. B, fig, Ij plant, nat, sine; 2^ perichBotial 

leaves ; 3^ oauline ditto ; 4, capsule : — all magnified, 

4, Bryum ruhena^ sp, nov. ; dioicum, caule breviuftcalo, foliis ellipticia 

ovatisve nervo excurreote tnucronatifl tcaui-mMrginatis apicem versus 

serratia e cellulia satb magDis elongatis Umitibus angustis firmis 

Hreolatis, pOTichectiaUbus angtietioribus, theca clavato^bloaga^ oper^ 

culo magno brevi couico acuto, pcrietomio no r mall - 

Hab, Tbiougbout the temperate pnrts of Europe^ Aaia, And ^ortb^ 
west America, 

Very variable in size, but easily distiog^iahed from J5, mngnineum^ 
Brid. {B. erythrocarpzim^ Scbw,), by its loaves being twice as wide ais 
the margirij distinctly not recurvedj the serratures larger, the areola- 
tion composed of cells of about the same length, but double the width. 
The capsules are not quite so slenderj but in otber respects nearly re- 
semble tbose of B. ^anguineum. \Mien oldj the whole plant becomes 
of a deep red colour. 

This species has been confused with its Dear ally B, smtguineumy and 
with some others. The following is j\ summary of tbe specimens ex- 
amined :— 

B. efytkrocarpumt /3 j^lvaticum^ Hampe, Exsic. No, 20 L — In sylvis 
Blankenburgicifi, 

B. erytkrocarpum, Istria, Mueller. 

B. hngisetum, from near Hamburg. 

B, turhinatum^ Dickson, in Herb. Hooker. 

B, Morisii, Bruch, MSS. Sardinia, Mueller, 

It is possible that B, rubens is B, radiculosum, Brid., but in the 
* Bryologia Europaea,' where a good figure of B, 8anffuineum=zB, ery- 
throcarpum is given, B, radiculosum is enumerated as a slight variety, 
and not figured. Bridel, too, compares his Moss to B. carneum, from 
which it may be assumed that it must be something different; the 
geniculate seta can scarcely be supposed to be a character worth 
notice. 

B. sanguineuniy Brid., is in habit and appearance a miniature resem- 
blance to B. alpinum^ but B. rubens in the same respects approaches 
more to B. caspiticium, without however being so nearly allied to it as 
to B. sanguineum. 

B. Morisii, Bruch, MSS., is in De Notaris' * Syllabus' enumerated 
as B, tomentosum, Brid., but now considered by the author to be a 
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3tate of B, torqueBcem, With regard to this MS. name of Bruch's, 

' Bryologia Enropeea' is silent. 

5. Brynm Oardneri, sp. nov. ; synoicmn, caule hmnili, foliis patentibw 
lanoeolatis planiusculis nervo excurrente mncronatis margine re- 
flexis apice sermlatis, periohsetialibus conformibos, theoa ovali-pyii- 
formi, operculo magno conico apicululato, peristomio B. mmgmim. 
Has. Organ Mountains, Brazil, on a clay bank, OardHer, No. 37. 
Closely resembling B. aanguineum in size and general appearance, 

but in proportion its leaves are longer and the margin refleied. 



Decades of Fungi ; by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decades LIX.-LX. 

(With Plates v., VI., IX., X.) 

Eio Negro Fungi, 

{Continued from p. 200.) 

581. P, (Inodermei) chryMtea, n. s. ; pileo tenui coriaceo flexili to- 
mento denso rhabarbarino vestito sulcato-zonato ; hymenio concolori ; 
pons minutis angulatis ; dissepimentis tenuibus. 

Has. On dead trunks in woods. San Carlos. August, 1853. 

Pileus 2^ inches across, dimidiate, convex, thin, flexible, coriaceous, 
clothed with dense rhubarb-yellow, spongy down, zouato-sulcate. Hy- 
menium concave, of the same colour as the pileus ; pores nunute, ^^ 
of an inch across, angular ; dissepiments thin ; substance yellow, like 
the pileus. 

A beautiful species, resembling in colour P. SpUtgerberiy Mont. The 
whole substance of the pileus resembles the external coat, with the 
exception of a very thin, hard, dark plate or two, a little beyond the 
hymenium. 

582. P. (Inodermei) cupreo-roaeua ; pileo tenui subconvexo coriaceo 
cupreo sericeo-nitente radiato-rugoso lineatoqne crebrizonato ; margine 
acuto ; hymenio vinoso ; poris mediis flexuosis. Spruce, n. 184. 

Has. On dead trunks. Panure, February, 1863. San Carlos, 
August, 1853. 

Pileus 9 inches or more across, 4| long, thin, somewhat convex, 

VOL. VIII. 2 H 
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ooriaoeous, tvt first velvety behind^ radiflto-riigjtwc and marked witb 
rftised lines, ropeflt^dly aoned^ pink, tmged witli fawn, and at leng;th 
oopper-colonred, shining with a ailky !iiatn\ eapi^cioUy with age ; mar- 
gin tviniCt lobed or nearly entire ; swbatunce pink, Hymeuium flat or 
convex, roae-Mlonred, at length vinons ; porci* middle-sized, ^^ of an 
inch ncrofiSj Hexuous. 

A moet splendid gfieciea, rarying^ in &hade with agje^ but always dis- 
playing beautiful red tinta ; in one variety obaenred both above and 
below with umber. The colour of the hymenium in the younger spe^ 
cimcna is just that of raspberries and cream. 

* F. Floridanus, B., Ann. of Nat. Hist- vol, x. p, 376. 
Hab. On trunks of trees in woods. San Carlos, 

There arc two forms^ — otic thinner, broader, more flexible, and with 
paler, more concentrically arranged ports, 

583, P. (Inodemiei) <ilbo-cer^ini(S^ i%. s, ; pilco tenm coriacoo flabel- 
Ijformi renifomuque ccrrino aubtilitcr tomcntoso Konato nigosiuseulo ; 
hymenio .ilbo \ poris minutis punctiformibus. Spnioe, n, 23. 

Hab, On dead trunka. Panure, and at the foot of Mount Cocui. 

Filens 3 inches across, thin, coriaceous, very variable in form, somc- 
tiraea furiously stipitate and cuneiform, sometimea flnbelliformj some- 
times reniform or eiVused and reflexedj fawn-coloured, zoned, even or 
radiato-nigose. Hymenium white or slightly tinged with umber ; pores 
minute, y^ of an inch across, punctiform. 

This pretty but very variable species has many points in common 
with P. Bidrichsenii, but diflfers evidently in the far smaller pores. 

* P. (Inodermei) hirmtm, Fr. Ep. p. 477. Spruce, n. 28, 60. 
Hab. On decaying trunks. Panure. 

* P, (Inodermei) velutinus, Fr. Ep. p. 478. 

Hab. On dead branches in woods. San Carlos. August, 1853. 
A very thin, pale, tomentose variety, resembling in colour and habit 
P. hirmtm. 

584. P. (Inodermei) hcedinus, n. s.; albus, suborbicularis, postice de- 
currens, tenuis, papyraceus ; pileo subtiliter pubescente sulcato-zonato ; 
hymenio concolori ; poris angulatis minutis ; dissepimentis tenuibus. 
Spruce, n. 38, 203. 

Hab. On decaying trunks. Panure. 

Pilous 1-2^ inches across, suborbicular, decurrent behind, very thin 
and flexible, clothed with depressed matted down, sulcato-zonatc ; edge 
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nearly entire. Hymenium of the same colour as the pileus ; pores mi- 
i^ute, Y^ of an inch across, angular ; dissepiments very thin. 

An elegant species, allied to F. hirsiUm^ but much thinner, with finer 
pores, and destitute of distinct hairs. 

- 585. F. (Besupinatus) deglubem^ n. s. ; albus, resupinatus ; margine 
ubique liberato inflexo elevato-zonato nitido ; poris minntis punctifor- 
mibus. 

Hab. On dead sticks. San Carios. 
; White. Patches elliptic, f of an inch long ; margin free all round, 
inflexed, shining with a silky lustre, marked with one or two acute 
zones or ridges ; pores scarcely visible to the naked eye, punctiform. 

58^. jP. (Besupinatus) cavemulonta, n. s. ; totus resupinatus, rigi- 
diusculus, sordide cervinus; margine brevi tomentoso; pons mediis 
angulatis, ade rigidis. Spruce, n. 204. 

Hab. On dead branches. Pannr^. 

Besupinate, orbicular, at length confluent, of a dirty fawn colour, 
darker in the centre, rigid ; margin narrow, formed of matted down, 
but not byssoid; pores ^ of an inch across, subhexagonal ; edge 
rigid, sometimes elongated at the commissures, sometimes slightly 
waved. 

587. P. (Besupinatus) carneo-pallena, n. s. ; totus resupinatus, tenuis, 
cameus; mai^e obsoleto; poris minutis; dissepimentis tenuissimis 
angulatis. Spruce, n. 178. 

Uab. On dead trunks. Panur^. February, 1853. 

Entirely resupinat«, thin, flesh-coloured, without any distinct mar- 
gin, or where there is anything beyond the hymenium, consisting of a 
little matted down ; pores y^ of an inch across, angular; dissepiments 
very thin ; edge nearly entire, paler, often broken up and expanded. 

588. jP. (Besupinatus) evolvens, n. s. ; resupinatus, demum Hberatus, 
centro affixus ; pileo sursum cupreo-incamato sericeo-nitente ; hymenio 
gilvo ; poris parvis, acie dentato-elongatis. Spruce, n. 214. 

Hab. On dead wood. San Carlos del Bio N^o. May, 1853. 

Orbicular, confluent, resupinate, at length free and attached in the 
centre, of a coppery, flesh colour above, silky, slightly zoned; edge 
thin, sometimes torn. Hymenium darker; pores small, -^ o^ an inch 
across, angular ; dissepiments thin.; edge dentato-elongated, especially 
at the commissures. 

* Trametes fibrosa, Fr. El. p. 490-. Spruce, n. 201. 
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Hab. On dead Lrunka. Ponure. 

* T. Hydnoidea, lY EL p. 400. 

Hab, In wood^. San Carlos. August, 1853. 

• T. occidenialU, Fr. EU p. 491. Spmcc, n. 39, 1S5. 

Hab. On dead wood in the neighbourhood of cottages. Very oom* 
mou, Eivers Uaup^^a and Negro. February, 1SS3, 

5S9, T. avlerodiipBis^ n, s, ; piko subtcnui rigido suberoso dimiOinto 
pkno albido-cinereo ; margine acuto^ zonis crebris ccrvinis picto, ra^ 
diato stnato rugosuloque ; hyvnenio pnllide umbrino oonvestiusculo ; 
poris punctiformibua. Spruce^ n. 167. 

Hab. On dead trunka. Panure. 

Pile 03 8 inches or more f*ero93, fi loug, dimidiate^ flat, rather thin, 
hard and corky, dirty- white or ash -coloured, marked with numerous 
zones, those towards the margin broader and fnwn -coloured, pruinose, 
but not dccidetlly tomentose ; substance whitish. Hymenium rather 
convex, pale umber; pores punctiform, ^^ of an inch across. 

Something in the style of T. occidentalist but far larger, more woody^ 
and free from any woolly coat. 

590. T. Sprucei, n. s. ; pileo eraasiusculo gibboso obtuso dealbato; 
contextu duro ; poris aubrotundis subflexiioels ; dissepimentis obtusis. 
Spruce, n. 166. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. March, 1853. Panure. 

Pileus 1^-2 inches across, i an inch long, decurrent behind, gibbous, 
obtuse, even or nearly so, opaque, white, as if whitewashed ; substance 
hard, white ; pores about ^ of an inch broad, roundish, but slightly 
flexuous ; dissepiments rigid ; edge obtuse. 

The habit of this species is peculiar. There is not the slightest 
tendency to form gills. 

591. Dcedalea Sprucei, n. s.; pileo suberoso subconvexo scabriusculo ; 
margine zonato; hyraenio convexo; poris flexuosis; dissepimentis in 
lamellas ruptis. Spruce, n. 41. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panure. 

Pileus 5 inches or more across, dirty-umber, corky, thin, slightly 
rough, zoned towards the margin ; dissepiments of the elongated, flex- 
uose pores brown-umber, soon broken up into lamelliform processes. 

At a very early stage of growth, when the pileus is only an inch 
across, the dissepiments are broken up, so as to present the true cha- 
racters of Dmialea, to which genus the species must be referred. 
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592. Hexagonia (Pleuropus) gracilis^ n. s. ; pileo reniformi subpul- 
vinato rufb pallescente glabro ; stipite gradli elongato lateral! ; pons 
mediis hexagonis e rlifo cinereis. Spruce, n. 7. (Tab. V. fig. 4.) 

Has. On the ground in Caatingas. Fanur^. 

Pileus ^1 inch across, reniform, somewhat polvinate, red-brown, 
marked with a few, delicate, raised lines, at length pallid. Stem late- 
ral, not confluent with the pileus, cylindrical, delicate, 4-6 inches high, 

1 line thick, pale umber, pruinose. Hymenium nearly plane ; pores 
hexagonal, ^ of an inch across, at first reddish-umber, then cinereous. 

A very elegant species, exhibiting quite a new form of the genus. 

593. H, erubescena, n. s. ; pileo rigido suberoso rugoso zonato sor- 
dide umbrino demum setoso-scabro ; hymenio convexo nnoso ; pons 
flexuosis. Spruce, n. 40. 

Has. On dead trunks. Fanur^ San Carlos. 

Pileus 2^ inches across, dimidiate, slightly convex, rugged, hard and 
corky, dirty-umber. Hymenium convex, vinous red ; pores ^ of an 
inch across, flexuous. 

The vinous tint of the flexuous pores distinguish this spedes, which 
connects Beedalea with Hexagonia, — ^The Fanur^ specimens are nearly 
smooth ; that from San Carlos hispido-scabrous towards the margin, 
far thinner, and strongly zoned. 

594. Favolus Sprucely xi,%,\ albus, aquosus; pileo orbicular! excen- 
trico convexo glabro ; stipite deorsum incrassato ; hymenio convexulo ; 
pons hexagonis amplis. Spruce, n. 117. (Tab. V. fig. 8.) 

Has. On dead wood. 

White, soft, and watery. Pileus 1-2 inches across, convex when 
fresh, shrinking much in drying, smooth. Stem 1 inch or more high, 

2 lines thick, attenuated upwards, excentric ; pores nearly 1 line broad, 
hexagonal, smooth within. 

Allied to F. cycloporua, Mont., but on a larger scale. F, tnanipularis. 
Berk., from Ceylon, is tufted, with slender stems. F, intestinaUa has 
very large pores and no stem. 

* Laschia tremelloBa, Fr. Spruce, n. 88. 

Kab. On dead trunks. January, 1853. Fanur6. 

595. Porothelium (Pleuropus) rugo8um, n. s. ; pileo suberoso reni- 
formi ovato crenato radiato-rugoso rufo-umbrino crebrizonato ; mar- 
gine crenato-lobato ; hymenio luteolo ; stipite laterali noduloso umbrino 
pruinoso ; contextu pallido. Spruce, n. 44. (Tab. IX. fig. 2.) 
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Hab^ On dccnyed trunks. PanurtS. 

Pilou3 3 inches across, moderately thick, reniform, reddiah-umber, 
corky, radiato-rugosc, repeatedly zon^tl, zones often impressed; mar- 
gin lobed and Rrtnate. Stem 3-2^ inches high, ^^ of an incli thick, 
irregular, nodulose, cylindrical or compressed. Hymfiniani yellowish, 
inclining to orange. 

The pileus ia very rugged and crump Ibd, and contrasts cnriously 
witli the yellowish iiymenium, which, in consequence, looks almost Uke 
a parasite. When the pores grow obliquely, a large portion of the 
wall is displayed so as to present a very curious cffect.^If the hyiue- 
nium of this speeies is carel'id)y eiaminedj it will be found to diSer in 
no respect from PomihtHum, The pores are perfectly distinct on their 
tirst appearance, and it is only by coiiflaence and elongation that Uiey 
assume a character ap}>roftching tliat of Foiyporuu, or rather of IhMim. 
If rcsupinate Poitfpofi' are to be retained in the genua PolypornSf no 
good reason can be given why Meso|jod and Pleuropod Foroihelia 
should not be retained in that genus. P. rufjomm ia connected directly 
with Polyporm by P. vanabilis, P. palUdits^ and several other species of 
this collection. 

596. Irpej; S^mtceitn.^.; meaopas, infundibaliformis i pUeo ochraceo 
scabro; stipite elougiito ivregularii hymenioalbo; setis basi membra- 
nacea connexis. 

Hab. On the ground, amongst roots. Panure. 

Pileus infundibuliform, J of an inch across, ochraceous, rough with 
raised points. Stem 1^ inch or more high, cylindrical, irregular, flex- 
uous. Hymenium white, decurrent ; teeth springing from the edge of 
a membranous fold. 

A very singular plant, of which only a single specimen was gathered. 

597. Tkelepkora subclavceformis, n. s. ; brunnea; pileo e spathu- 
lato lobato-subclavseformi sursum velutino ; hymenio lineatim rugoso 
glabro. 

Hab. On the ground, with n. 84. Panure. 

Brown. Pileus 1-14 inch high, at first clavato-spathulate, at length 
deeply lobed, the lobes subclavate, somewhat crenate, velvety above. 
Stem confluent with the pileus, compressed, with a little white down 
and mycelium at the base. Hymenium decurrent, marked by linear 
folds. 

A very singular species, and perfectly distinct. 
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598. T. ocreata, n. s. ; albus, ramosus; stipitc fere ad basin diviso 
tomento candido ocreato; ramis furcatis cylindricis apicibus acutis. 
Spruce, n. 11. 

Hab. Amongst dead leaves. Panur^. 

White, 2-3 inches high, divided almost to the base. Stem cylin- 
drical, clothed as far as the secondary division with white, densely 
matted down ; branches erect, repeatedly forked, cylindrical, tips acute. 

Eesembling T, Candida, Schwein., but without any tendency to be 
compressed. Much divided forms of T. pallida^ Schwein., also approach 
it, but there is little doubt that it is distinct. The younger plants are 
entirely involved in the white clothing. 

599. T, irachodes, n,s,; pallida, csespitosa ; stipitibus cylindricis sub- 
tenuibus sursum furcatis processibus setiformibus scabris ; ramis £Eisti- 
giatis repedter furcatis acutis. Spruce, n. 153. CUwaria eladomna, 
Bory, MSS. 

Hab. On the ground. Panure, Guadaloupe. 

About 1^ inch high, probably white when fresh, tufted. Stems 
slender, cylindrical, clothed as far as the second or third division 
with little sharp processes, somewhat resembling the persistent nerves 
on the stem of some Mosses ; branches fastigiate, acute, scarcely com- 
pressed. 

This has the habit of T. Candida, etc., but is more delicate and finely 
divided, with apparently little tendency to become flat. The processes 
on the stem distinguish it from all other species, except T, actiniatfoT' 
mis, B. 

600. T, actinid^/brmis, n. s. ; stipitibus in massam cylindricam con- 
flnentibus, processibus setiformibus scabris; ramis paucis penidllatis 
lividis tortis apicibus laciniatis acutis. Spruce, n. 155. 

About 2 inches high. Stems collected into a cylindrical mass below, 
white, rough with little pointed processes ; branches few, forming a little 
brush, livid ; ramuli twisted, slight, split at the tips, which are very 
delicate and sharp pointed. 

The stem agrees with T. trachodes in the processes with which it is 
clothed ; but the colour and habit are quite different. The tufts of fer- 
tile branches and the cylindrical stena remind one of some of the more 
dongated Actinia. 
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Ijtdf^ to iht Sixih Gentury n<m cotttplet^d. 



Agflricua Alpinim^ Berk., 509, 
„ eiiomphahi^i ib., 504. 
ji ht/poleucuSt ib., 505. 
J, marasfniaides^ ib., 508. 
J, Pfl««?'ew*/if, ib,, 507. 
„ paamminm^ ih., 506^ 
jj r^f/M, ib,, 502, 
„ wiaragdinus, ib., 503. 
„ VespertiliOi ib,, 501. 
GantliaTellus jc7»5i0, ib,, 513> 
DceJalea Sprucely ib.^ 691. 
Pavolus Spnicei, ib., 594. 
Helioinycea Sprmei, ib,, B14. 
Hexagonia erwAc^cefWj ib., 593. 

,^ gradluy ib., 59S. 
Hygropborus dparius^ ib-j 513. 
Irpex Sprucei, \h., 596. 
Lentlaus ca2t)f«c<)f»j ib.^ 536, 
J, Nieotiana^ ib., 585. 
Maraamiua ie^/w^, ib,, 530. 

„ Caalinffefi^isy ib., 532, 

^^ dadophifUttSj ib ., 5 3 6 , 
^ coihdasUf ib.j 634'. 
„ €upresdformis/ih.B32 
j, dilaiatua^ ib., 523. 

„ epil^iucus, lb.) 527^ 
t, JiammanSj ib.j 520. 
„ h^dlnuSj ib., 515. 

^ helvolttSt ib., 519. 

llippioclueie^ih.^ 531, 
leoninm^ ib,, 516. 
w^BOSMS, ib., 528. 
ohHCUTHSy ib.j 539. 
omphalodeH, ib,, 534. 
poicilus, ib.j 531. 
populiforrfiW, ib,y533. 






Murasmiua ;3u/c^cZ^, ib., 52B, 
„ r/wtfifirioW^Wjib, 517 
„ tageticolor, ib,, 518. 
Panus r^^^"c«Za;«*, ib., 537* 

„ iSjpnicCT, ib„ 538> 
Pflxillua retiarim^ ib., 511. 

., viridisy ib., 510h 
Porotbcilium rugomm, ib., 595. 
Polyponis «c«^fljw, ib., 578. 

arm&n^cu&i lb., 571. 

a^-c<?m«w«, ib,, 583, 

atrQ'Uwlrinus^\h. 577. 

a^ro-^w^j3MrfMJ,ib.564 

augii&iu9^ ib., 539. 

^rMffjira-^ic^«*,ib.560. 

caMfrariwa, ib.j 540. 

cameo'palleiis^]}^. B87. 

casshscolor^ ib., 544. 

cavet'Hid^uSt ib., BS6. 

chrif^Ues^ ib., 581. 

cupreo-ros&iis, ib.,583. 

decolor, ib., 567- 

deglubens^ ib.^ 585. 

detriim^ ib., 573, 

diaboUcit&^ ib,, 553, 

mdoikrix^ ib., 573. 

«Jo/t?ffw, ib,, 588. 

£;ri/Wj ib., 549. 

hemihaphm^ ib., 563, 

hcedimiSt ib,, 584. 

h]fpopladus, ib.j 553. 

luteo'nitidmy ib., 556. 

tnacer^ ib., 558. 

mara^mioidt'Sf ib., 5 5 1 . 

murtius, ib., 575, 

uephridius, ib,, 56f5. 
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Polyporus mnosus, ib., 570. 

„ oceUatuSy ib., 548. 

„ omphalodes, ib., 547. 

„ palliduSy ib., 559. 

„ pansus, ib., 541. 

„ Farmula, ib., 550. 

„ partitus, ib., 542. 

„ passerinusy ib., 557. 

„ peS'Simia, ib., 565. 

„ petalodes, ib., 574. 

„ polydactylua, ib., 569. 

„ porphyritisy ib., 568. 

„ procerus, ib., 545. 

„ renatusy ib., 543. 
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Polyporus nffihatratus, ib., 654. 

„ scalariSy ib., 576. 

n 9emiclauiusy ib., 561. 

„ wiriabUiSy ib., 562. 

„ vemicosuSy ib., 555. 

„ vespilloneuSy ib., 579. 

„ d;erK^Ay/^ci0t(«,ib.58O. 

„ wylodesy ib., 546. 
Thelephora acUnuBformUy ib. 600. 

„ ocreatOy ib., 598. 

„ «if&;2av€^(?r»ii9,ib. 597 

„ traekodea, ib., 599. 
Trametes sclerodepdsy ib., 689. 

„ Sprucely ib., 590. 



Q» I%re^ iV<?«7 ^ect^ of AcROTREM A, from Ceylon ; by J. D. Hooker, 

M.D., F.E.S. 

(Tab. IV.) 

Since the publication of the first volume of the ' Flora Indica,' we 
have received many valuable contributions, including some new species, 
from our indefatigable correspondent, Mr. Thwaites; amongst these, 
none are more interesting than some species of AcrotrcTna, whose her- 
baceous habit and cut leaves are additional evidences of the near rela- 
tion of the Order BiUeniacea with Banunculacea, 
1. Acrotrema Thwaitemy H.f. et T. ; pilosum v. glabratum, foliis lineari- 

lanceolatis pinnatifidis pinnatisectisve, segmentis lineari-oblongis 

acutis subdentatis, racemis brevissimis, bracteis lanceolatis, pedi- 

cellis gcadlibus patentim pilosis. 
Var. a. pinnatifida; foliis pinnatifidis v. basi pinnatisectis. (Tab. 

IV. ^.) 
Var. $, pinnaiUecta ; foliis pinnatisectis apice pinnatifidis, segmentis 

ssepissime basi contractis 3-4-lobatis. 
Hab. In Zeylanise montosis, ThwaiteSy coll. 3364. 
Rhizoma breve, horizontale, crass, pennse corvinse. Folia utrinque laxe 

pilosa V. glabrata, membranacea, 3-5 unc. longa, 1-1^ lata, in 

planiis junioribus margine lobulata vix pinnatifida, segmentis setaceo- 

VOL. VIII. 2 I 
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aculeatis marginibus paticidentatis* FeiioU breviasimi. PedioelU 
l-l^ unc, loDgi, Ff-ores i unc. lati. Sepah hir«uta- Ovaria basi 
^ counata, multiorukta- 

llie varieties of this plant (sent under the aame number by Mr, 

Thwailes) appear very distinct at tirst sight ; bat a careful examination 

of the evolution of tbe foliage shows that the characters which dbtin* 

gnish Ihem an^ not apDcihc. 

Plnte IV, ^. rig* Ij (lower; 3, iliUo, spread open; B, stamen j 4, ' 

carpels ; 5, vertical section of a car|)el : — ail tHagn\fied. 

3. Aerotrema fiisteduiu, Tbwaitcs; scrieeo-pilosumj foliis Janceolatia 
abriipte pinuatfsectjs, pinuis miyoribus piunatitidis segmentisque se* 
taceo-aeiiniinatis minoribus inteijectis porvis lanceolatb inxqualibus, 
meemia breriaslmisj pediccUis elongatis patentim pilosis. (Tab, 

IIab, Prope Helleasec, ins. Zeylania?, TAtcaUes^ n, 3393, Mai. 1S55. 

Uhhoitta brcve^ crassiusciilnm. FoUa brevissime petiolata, 3—5 unc. 
longa, 1 unc. bta, meinbmnaeea, subtus albido-sericea, pinnis breve 
gracilo piitiolulutis obovato-lanceolatia. Flores \ unc. lati- Cafpella 
polyspenna, seminibus grosae foveolatia. 

3. Acrotiema lyratum, Thwaitca; glabnim v. parce pilosum, fohis co- 
riaceis basi pinnntiridis lobulia rotundaHs dcspectis aupeme in Utni- 
nam amplam obiongam obtusam basi cordatara dilatatis margine sub- 
denticulatis, racemis longe pedunculatis, bracteis imbricatis recurvis, 
pedicellis elongatis floribusque glabris, ovulis plurimis. 

Hab. In insula Zeylaniae ad Hinidoon Korle, Thwaiies, n. 3392. Mai. 
1855. 

Habitus et saepe statura /i. Arnottiani, Wight. — Rhizoma crassum, 
ascendens. Folia 3-10 unc. longa, lyrato-pinnatifida, laminae parte 
superiore maxima, 2-7 unc. longa, 2-4 lata, nervis crassis horizon- 
taliter patentibus apicibus furcatis, parte inferiore laminae (v. parte 
superiore petioli) pinnatifida, segmentis parvis orbiculatis late adnatis 
despectis. Fetiolus brevis, crassus, basi in stipula vaginante dilatata. 
Injlorescentia glabra. Fedunculus 1-3 unc. longus, nudus, superne 
bracteis imbricatis recurvis tectus, pedicelli 1 unc. longi, ssepe de- 
curvi. Flores fere \ unc. lati. 

Variat insigniter statura. 

Besides the above, we have from Mr. Thwaites one specimen of an- 
other Aerotrema, numbered 3114, which, with the leaves oi A. lanceo- 
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latum, has the infloresoence of A. un^hrum, and may be different from 
either. The other two Ceylon Acroirenuu are excessively yariabte 
plants; they are A, lanceolatum. Hook., of which Mr. Thwaites has 
lately sent specimens with obtuse apices to the leaves, and which we 
have mider his numbers 253 and 2660 ; and A, uniflarum. Hook., of 
which Mr. Thwaites sends specimens with the leaves acute at the base ; 
to this we have referred his numbers 289, 265, 693, 694, 1014, and 
2659, several of which appear exceedingly dissimilar, but are united 
by intermediate forms from Walker and other collectors. 
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Extract from the Report qf D&. Eebdinand Muellsb, the 
Government Botanist of Victoria. 

Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, 25th Jane, 1855. 

Sir, — I do myself the honour of transmitting for communication to 
His Excellency the Governor my Third General Report. 

Having received, in October, 1854, His Excellency's sanction for a 
more extensive phytologic exploration of the Australian Alps, I left for 
Gipps* Land on the 1st of November, 1854. 

. Whilst travelling along the banks of the La Trobe River and the 
Avon, I had ample opportunities for convincing myself that an exten- 
sive tract of that country, on account of the fertility of its soil, the 
mildness of its climate, and the facility of clearing land there for agri- 
culture, is undoubtedly destined to become, when the internal commu- 
nication there has been more facilitated, the abode of a large and pros- 
perous population. 

Proceeding along the ranges of the Avon, which are generally bar- 
ren, scrubby, and in many places densely timbered, I ascended Mount 
Wellington, the most southern summit of the Australian Alps, on the 
22nd of November, 1854, from whence I added some highly interest- 
ing plants to our botanical collections. At the elevation of about 4000 
feet above the sea-level, or at a subalpine altitude, a striking change is 
perceptible in the vegetation, since the valleys and plateaus, stretching 
from Mount Wellington to the north, and moic or less westerly and 
easterly, arc well saturated with moisture, both from the attraction of 
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■ olouda, and from tlic dissolving snow, which, tying there for many 
I months in the yt^ar, has ^ven to these localities the appeUation of 
*"Hie Snowy Plaina/* 

The ronte thus followed is the most practicable for peuetrating from 
this part of Gipps^ Laod into the central mountains of the A)pf}, al^ 
though an easier access yet mny be found to t)iem from Oraeo, by fol- 
lowing the generally grassy rauges to the westward from a few miles 
above the junction of the Livingstone River with the Mitta Mitta. 

Proceeding on a second journey along the Darga, whicli flows through 
some Injcuriantly grasaed recesses of tlie mountains, I advanced through 
a difficult country to the Bogong TtEingCj the culminating point of the 
westerly systema of the Snowy Mountains ; a dease scrub, and the 
total absence of water on the crest of tlie Went worth Eanges, Tender- 
ing the progress tediou^i, until [ reached the Dividing Range towards 
the sources of the Cabongra, where again the feature of the country 
clianges on the northern slopes of the mountains, or along the sources 
of the Murray tributaries. Here open valleys give access to the cen- 
tral ranges in almost every direction, and a profusion of grass and 
water attrficts cattle during the summer months far into these moun- 
tftina. The low scrubby underwood disappears with Stringy-bark and 
Box, Eucalypti, and the dwarf forents of mountain Gum-trees, which 
replace them, may either be avoided or offer but little obstruction to 
the progress of a traveller. 

According to a special report, which I had the honour of transmitting 
to the Government, dated Omeo, 16th December, 1854, I succeeded in 
reaching not only two of the main sources of the Mitta Mitta, but also 
the two most elevated heights of the Bogong Range ; these perhaps not 
even previously trodden by the aborigines, since game and brushwood 
cease far below the summits. The two highest mountains, which I 
had the honour, by His Excellency's sanction, to distinguish as Mount 
Hotham and Mount La Trobe, are along the terminal ravines covered 
with eternal snow. It will be unnecessary to repeat here the respective 
bearings which I took from these all-commanding heights, since they 
are detailed in my special report ; but it remains for me to coulivm my 
computation with regard to their altitude. My calculations, based on 
the boiling- water point, proved, after my return, that the summits ol' 
the Bogong Range arc unsurpassed by any other known of this conti- 
}ient, approaching to the altitude of 7000 feet above the level of the 
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ocean. A depressed Glacier Flora, imitating in some degree the bota- 
nical features of the European and other Alps, covers scantily the icy 
tops. 

The bearings from the summit of Mount Tambo, instituted on the 
17th of December, 1854, gave the position of Mount Uotham due W., 
of Mount La Trobe, W. 4° S. 

From Omeo 1 resumed my journey into the north-easterly systema 
of our Alps, through a delightful subalpine country, opening into wide 
valleys at the main sources of the Snowy Biver, many of these valleys 
well adapted and partially used for summer pastures. 

I ascended the most northern alpine hiU of the Munyang Mountains 
on the 1st of January, 1855, and traversed in the weeks subsequent 
most of the principal elevations of these prodigious mountains, adding 
also there again not inconsiderably to our herbarium. Here on very 
many places the waters of the Murray and the Snowy Elver are rising 
in the closest proximity. 

Descending, in the latter part of January, along the Snowy River to * 
the lower country, I advanced as far easterly through the coast tract 
as the. boggy nature of the country permitted, and I devoted my atten- 
tion here again to the Flora of the Palm-tree Country, to improve my 
knowledge of the interesting plants discovered here previously in a 
more advanced season. 

But the full botanical investigation of the soutlv-eastem portion of 
this Colony, which, under the mildest climate, abounds in subtropical 
plants, can only be accomplished from the New South Wales frontier. 

Ketuming from the Snowy Eiver, I deemed it more promising to 
prosecute my operations on the coast, along which I proceeded to Lake 
King. Here I observed, amongst other Tare and unknown plants, 
some hue trees of Acronychia, a genus known from Eastern Australia 
and New Caledonia, remarkable for its splendid wood, and the aromatic 
property by which the species are pervaded. 

A most severe illness frustrated my intention of ascending Mount 
Bow Bow, a wild, rocky, isolated summit at the south-western slope 
of the Australian Alps, hitherto unexplored, and perhaps the only lo- 
cality from which additions may be expected of importance to our 
knowledge of the Alpine Flora. 

Eeflecting on the general results of this journey, I trust to be jus- 
tified in considering them not without some importance, at least for 
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the geography of plfiiita. The expedition was planned more with a 
view of aacertaining the allianee between the vegetation of the Alps of 
Australia and plants of other eountries^ than with anticipations of 
largely enriching thereby the number of plonts already under notice. 
Still, by referring to the enameration annexed to this document, and 
to my former annual reports, it will be observed that the total amount 
of either truly alpine, or at least subalpine plants of this country, ei- 
oeeds one hundred species, and it is pleasant to perceive that half of 
these are endemicj or not yet elsewhere discovered ; whilst by far the 
greater part of the other half comprises such as inhabit Tasmania, or 
are likewise natives of New Zealand. A much smaller proportion is 
identical with plants found exclusively in New Zcalandj or Lord Auck- 
land's Groupj or Campbell's Island- The genus Brapetm^ for a long 
time only known in Puegia, is now ascertained to existj with other 
plants from the raid zone of South America, in the Australian Alps, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and Borneo, and many other instances might 
*be adduced to show the typical resemblance of many plants from the 
Alps of Australia with those of distant countries. As a most surprising 
fact in this regard^ I beg to allude to the sudden reappearance of several 
European plants in the heart of the Australian Alps, plants which may 
be searched for in vain in the intervening^ count ly^ viz. \—Tnrritis t/h- 
bra, Sagina procumbens, Alchemilla vulgaris, Veronica serpyllifolia, Carex 
pyrenaica, Carex echinata, Carex canescens, Carex Buxbaumii, and Botry- 
cJduni Lunaria, I may also advert to the occurrence of Lysimachia 
vulgaris in the Gipps' Land morasses as another singular instance of 
the enigmatic laws which rule the distribution of plants, and I cannot 
suppress my opinion that such facts tend to annihilate all theories in 
favour of migration of species from supposed centres of creation. 

The Index which I have annexed comprises also a large number of 
Seaweeds, discovered by Professor Harvey, and adds thus 96 genera 
and 327 species to my previous enumerations, advancing the number 
of the former to 776, a sum which, as excluding all yet introduced 
plants, all Fungi, and many undetermined genera of the lower Orders, 
must be considered eminently large. The number of species ascer- 
tained to occur in Victoria exceeds, under the exclusions alluded to, 
alrijady 2000. Excluding all Alga3, 15 genera have been added to the 
Flora of this Continent, two of tlicm new to science — Callha, Uow'dilu, 
^Colohanlhub, "^ JJlckopetalum, Vozoa, ^Diplaspis, ^eadl, fDiodla, ^Ner- 
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tera^ ^Decaspora^ -fFaderota, *Drapetes, * Herpolirion, *A»telia^ and 
*Andre(Ba, 

Seeds of native plants were collected, whenever obtainable, and have 
been distributed (in more than 1000 lots) with a view of increasing by 
interchange the supply for our own establishment to the best advantage. 
It is my pleasing duty to acknowledge here the valuable contributions 
for our gardens, received in return for my former collections, amongst 
which contributions those of Sir William Hooker, firom the Eoyal Gar- 
dens at Kew, are prominent. 

Engagements in the botanical perlustration of tropical Australia, for 
which His Excellency has been pleased to sanction my absence for the 
next and the current year, render it impossible to devote any time for 
the most desirable researches into the utility of so many of our native 
plants ; but I have succeeded in finishing my systematic labours on the 
Mora of Victoria, so far as the material for it was accumulated, and an 
outline of the more interesting new plants has been furnished for the 
Journals of the Philosophical Society and the Victorian Institute. A 
more extensive information on our native plants was forwarded to Sir 
William Hooker, and I trust that, on account of the great alliance of 
the Victorian and Tasmanian plants, these manuscripts will prove to 
be useful in the elaboration of the Flora of Van Diemen's Land, which 
is now to be published, under the auspices of the Imperial Government, 
by Dr. J. D. Hooker. 

A splendid collection of Algse, procured on our shores by Professor 
Harvey, forms a valuable addition to our herbarium. The whole of 
the collections may at all times be consulted in the Botanic Garden ; 
and I hope sincerely that the labour which I have bestowed on these 
collections will not be in undue proportion to the information which 
they are intended to convey. 

A regular transmission of botanical specimens to Kew has also been 
continued. Steps have likewise been taken to procure from other coun- 
tries such plants as promise to become of use to the colony ; and it is 
gratifying to know that Nature has favoured us with a soil and with a 
climate in which all treasures of the vegetation dispersed through ex- 
tratropical countries may be reared in perfection and abundance. 



* Those thus marked had prerionsly been detected in Tasmania, 
t These do not belong to the genera to which they are referred. 
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GxOOttAPHTE BOTAKIQUIS RaisoNN^E, oU Erpodtion d^ TetiU pritt' 
cipnux^ et des Lois conceynani la DUtribution QeogTaphique deh Plantea 
dc r^oqueacluelle; par M, Alph. de Candolle. 2 roh. 8vo, Paris. 

{Contitittcd/rom p. 191*) 

Concludintf remarks. 

We liAvc now conchded the agreeable task we uadertook, of passing 
under review the principal features and some of the principal facts con- 
tained iu M. de Candolle*B valuable work. This we have been the 
more wiUing to do from the conviction that, ovving to its great bnlk. 
and the considereble amount of botanical knowled^ required to follow 
any part of it, the chances of its perusal by the general reader are 
much smaller than it3 merits deserve, aud we would try to assure M, 
de Caiidolk that he would confer a further benefit upon scientific bo- 
lAnistSj and diffuse a knowledge of the curious and diHiciilt subject he 
has shown hioraelf so well able to discuss amongst a La^i^ class of in- 
telligent readers, if he would prepare a condensed edition of his work* 
In its present form it is too encyclopedic in extent and too diffuse la 
style to become an introduction or text-book on the one hand, or a 
work for general reading on the other. In the second volume especi- 
ally there is a good deal of repetition, and unnecessary subdivision of 
the subject into chapters, articles, and sections. 

The Articles devoted to a few Meteorological questions and to the 
Geographical origin of cultivated plants are, however excellent in them- 
selves, out of place as here treated in detail, and would make good 
foundations for separate treatises. In their present shape they cannot 
be said to throw any light upon Botanical Geography, nor do they 
indicate any new laws nor suggest any new modes of searching for 
them. The absence of originality indeed throughout the volumes is 
perhaps not their least striking feature, and is to be attributed to the 
comparative barrenness of the subject in this respect, and not to any 
lack of ingenuity, and still less of knowledge or industry, on the part 
of the author ; and yet it appears that some perfectly original course 
of study must be adopted or some new ideas must be conceived, in 
relation to the subject of Botanical Geography, before further advance 
can be attained in the direction now being followed, — some such bold 
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original ideas as led Lyell first to conceive and then to prove that 
species may be older than the lands which they now inhabit, and that 
led Edward Forbes to seek in the distribation of the fossil remains of 
existing British species a key to their present di£fasion. 

It remains to say a few words upon the general subject of Botanical 
Geogr^hy. It is no fault of M. de CandoUe's work that we lay it 
down more impressed than ever with the vagueness of its principles, 
the inexactness of its methods, the puzzling complexity of its phenomena, 
and the purely speculative character of those hypotheses upon which all 
inquirers base their efforts to explain its facts and develope its laws. 

Much stress is laid upon the value of Meteorological observations, 
but there is no method of tabulating these that offers a prospect of their 
being applied to the solution of any one general question in the distri- 
bution of species. Certain plants will not survive temperatures above or 
below a given number of degrees ; or in other words^ certain sums of 
temperatures are necessary to the fulfilment of their functions : this all 
tiie world knows ; but the tabulation of these temperatures has hitherto 
led to no general laws, for not eveiy fiamily of plants, nor every genus, nor 
even every species, but often eveiy variety or race, must have its own sum 
of degrees to ensure its continued existence. Nor is this all : the sum 
of degrees must extend annually over a certain definite period of the 
year, and must be accompanied with so many favourable conditions 
of soil, light, moisture, and purity of air, that the mere question of 
temperature becomes a very subordinate element, however accurately 
ascertained. So far, then, as Meteorological observations are concerned, 
we must consider that, however accurate they be, they have hitherto 
admitted of no exact practical application with reference to the distri- 
bution of species, nor have they even indicated a theoretical approxi- 
mation to it. 

Next with regard to the limitation of species, genera, and &milies, 
within certain areas; this again is subject to no appreciable laws; 
plants are no doubt governed in their diffusion by conditions of climate 
and soil, and are dependent for their diffusion on their own powers of 
endurance, on the time that has elapsed since they first existed as 
species, on the elements, on the motions of animals, and on geological 
changes ; but we not only know nothing in any case of the time 
elapsed, and next to nothing of the geological changes they may have 
survived, but all our attempts have failed to regulate their distribution 
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in elcvatiou or btilucle or loDgituUu, bj ulimntc, or soil, or other ei- 
tcriuil coiitlitious. Species^ Ciencra, aud Orders slop, we see not wlij, 
and ollf^n reappear wliere we least expect tbera. Under this heud 
too must be noticed t[jc fiict that tliere is noue of that recognizable 
i-(?[fitioti between structure und functiou, or structure and es:ternal 
(rfjtiditiuns, in tiio vc^t^table kingdom that there is in the animal, and 
wfijch oUtcu enables us to account for a fact in the distribution of an 
untmal by anotber in tliat of a plant. AVe sec the limit of some ani- 
mal's distribution coiudding with tbat of tbe plant it lives upon or 
under, or that nourishes a third animal it preys upon ; but wc never 
see the plant stopped by or for the animal. There are comparatively 
few evidences of pUvnts being structurally better suited to one situa- 
tion than to another, with the exception of a few conspicuous claaseSj 
as wuter-plants, epiphytes, parasites, etc.; and hence our power of ac^ 
counting by physical causes for the facts of Botanical Geography is 
extremely liroited. 

If, again, we turn from those branches of the subject, in reasoning 
upon which we make use of facts and observations however inexact or 
ditticult of application, to the fundamental principles upon which the 
study is based] and from some of which we must start in all our inves- 
tigations, we enter at once into tbe regions of pure speculation. Nor 
can there be better proof of the facts and hypotheses advanced being 
insufficient to explain Geographical distribution, than is afforded by 
the circumstance that even M. de Candolle, with all his philosophy 
and desire to arrive at exact conclusions, is compelled to resort to the 
unphilosophical proceeding of demanding the operation of two laws to 
account for each of the two primary phenomena connected with the 
creation of species. 

Thus, with regard to their origin, he considers that most are special 
creations, but that some are the offsprings of transmutations ; and with 
regard to the number created and place of creation, that some are 
created as solitary individuals or as a plurality of individuals in one 
place only; and that others are (simultaneously?) created in several 
more or less distant localities. 

We are told that the majority of species were created such as they 
now exist, but there is not a shadow of a proof of this. No amount 
of acute observation or critical disquisition throws real light upon 
this subject, upon which men of science are completely at issue ; nor 
is there in the present state of science any prospect of naturalists 
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agreeiDg upon it. There are, as it appears to us, two broad facts, 
and only two, to which all naturalists must turn who seek some 
foundation for an opinion as to the origin of species, and these lead 
to diametrically opposite conclusions. They are, on the one hand, 
that a great number of specific forms are hereditary in as far as our 
experience allows of our judging ; on the other, that a great number 
are extremely variable, and that races with characters as strongly 
marked as those of species are constantly being produced under our 
eyes. 

M. de Candolle belongs to the school who attach most importance 
to the first fact, and he has put every argument that can be brought 
forward in support of the conclusion to which it leads in the clearest 
manner. He has also attended to all the facts that militate against it, 
and if we do not think he has given them due prominence, it is from 
no want of candour on his part, but solely from our considering that 
he is not aware of their extent. We believe that species are very much 
more variable than he does, and that the number of proved and pro- 
bable permanent races (now regarded by most naturalists as species) is 
much more numerous also. We do not indeed consider that the ques- 
tion of species being definite creations is hence disposed of ; for if 
true, it proves no more than that there are fewer species than some 
Naturalists suppose. 

Let us now treat this side of the question upon its own merits. Its 
advocates start with the fact that species are variable, and they assert 
that this statement requires no qualification, whereas that of their he- 
reditary distinctness demands the qualification of " within our expe- 
rience." But it has been shown that existing causes, and the range of 
" our experience," will not account for a single fact in the present dis- 
tribution of species, nor for the geographical origin of any, nor for the 
amount of variation it has undergone, nor will it indicate the time 
when it first appeared, nor the form it had when created ; in many 
cases it will not even help us to discriminate a species from a variety, 
or a hybrid from a species, or a monster from a perfect plant. What, 
then, the opponent of the theory of definite creations asks, is the value 
of the range of ** our experience" in so momentous a question as this. 
Time and altered conditions have, he says, within our experience, pro- 
duced races that have not reverted to their typical form ; it is allowed 
by the advocates of special creations, that these have operated from 
periods which antedate the range of our experience, in confounding 
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same raoea with specks, beyond the probabilttj of thctr betng ever 
discrimmatt^d ;— snd that more time and more altered conditions «hotdd 
suffice to effect such further change as to produce the many existing 
vegetable forms out of a few pre -existing ones, seems to him a per- 
fectly legitimate eonelusion. He arguca too, and with great plan^i- 
bilityj that this theory of transmutation accounts better for the aggr& 
gatiou of SpecieSj Genera, and Natnral Orders in geographical areas, 
and for their limitation; whilst he leases it to geological change, and 
altered climatal and other physical conditions, to account for their sub- 
sequent segregation and ultimate destruction. 

We have hitherto treated the question as naturalists cannot help 
doing, trammelled with facts and di^cn!ties that have a different vnlue 
in different natiiralists* eyes ; bat the geneml inquirer, who has nothing 
to do with factSj and knows nothing of species or varieties, will treat 
it in what appears to him a more philosophical manner ; he will ask 
himself whether it is naost accordant with the operation of I^atural 
Laws, that the Oak-tree or Acorn should have appeared suddenly, as a 
special creation, on the surface of the globe^ or be an altered form of a 
pre-e}dsting trt^e, of greater or less complexity of structure; and will 
doubtless choose the latter hypothesis as involving less of the marvel- 
lous at first sightj and appearing to explain the mystery of creation. 
But unfortunately transmutation brings us no nearer the origin of spe- 
cies, except the doctrine of progressive development be also allowed,* 
aud, as we can show, the study of plants affords much positive evidence 
against progressive development, and none in favour of it. 

The main facts of Fossil Botany, though few, are well established, 
and their significance in relation to the question of progressive develop- 
ment is, we think, quite clear. They are — 

That LycopodiacecB existed, and are amongst the earliest known land- 
plants (in the Carboniferous period). 

That they were accompanied by many genera and species of Ferns. 

* Apropos of this argument, as applied to account for the origin of species, we 
may quote the opinion of the able author of an article in the Medico- Chirurgical 
Review, on the well-known 'Vestiges of the Natural History of the Creation:' — 
" If, with the Progressionists, we conceive that species of living beings undergo 
transmutation at the present day; that this transmutation is from a lower to a 
higher type ; and that all the kinds of living beings which have ever existed upon 
the earth's surface have originated in this way; the idea is a perfectly legitimate 
one, and must be admitted or rejected aeeording to the evidence attainable ; but 
if fully proved, it would not be, in any intelligible sense, an explanation of creation, 
i.ueh 'creation in tlie manner of natural law' would, in fact, simply be an orderly 
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That Oomiftrm are the only other Natural Order, of whoie ezistenoe, 
at the same period, there are any very strong indications. 

That (hfcadea existed abundantly at the period of the Lias and 
Oolite, if not earlier, along with the above-mentioned Families. 

That yarious other Diootyledonoos Natural Orders existed in the 
time of the Ohalk. 

The interval of time embraced within these periods, whether greater 
or less than has since elapsed, is sufficient to ensure our not taking too 
limited a view as regards time ; the botanical (acts again are incontest- 
ably the leading ones of those periods ; and the conclusions to be de> 
rived from a study of them are — 

That the various Dicotyledonous Natural Orders of the Chalk afibrd 
no proof of being higher nor lower in development than those of the 
present day, but much of their being equal in rank ; that the Oifcadem 
of the Lias and Oolite are certainly as highly organized as their existing 
allies ; that the dmifertB are too imperfect to a£P6rd the smallest evi- 
dence of their relative development ; that the Ferns of the Oolite and 
Coal are as highly organized as those of the present day ; and that the 
Lycopodiacea of the Carboniferous epoch are, in general structure, the 
same with those now existing, but were very much more highly de- 
veloped in stature and organization. 

It is further to be remarked that the above Natural Orders embrace 
some of the most highly organized in the vegetable kingdom ; though 
with regard to that which we consider as amongst the very highest, 
namely the Contfera^* the evidence is the most incomplete as to the 
perfection of its members, as compared with those now existing. 

The only arguments hitherto adduced in favour of progressive de- 
velopment, drawn from the vegetable kingdom, are, we think, very 

* That the Conifera occupy so high a place in the scale of Fhsenogamie plants 
as we would assign them, will be diluted by those who attach more importance to 
their defective floral envelope and ovary, than to the astonishing complexity of their 
reproductive organs, the perfection of their woody tissues, the rarity or absence of 
sporal vessels, except in their rudimentary tissues, their physiological peculiarities, and 
especially the slow development of the pollen-tube, etc., and operation of fecundation. 
In the development of their ovules and pollen they rank far above all other flower- 
ing plants, as also in the anatomy of their wood, and their numerous cotyledons, etc., 
whilst in all that regards the structure of their seed, their germination, and the de- 
velopment of their axis, they are perfectly and typi(»Ily Dicotyledonous, Exogenous, 
Exorhizal, and Acramphibryal. Besides these points, Qnehan has botii a perianth to 
the male flower, and either a perianth or ov^ to the female, for the external cover- 
ing of the ovule is certainly not (as Griffith supposed) a primine ; so that if the 
group of (Jymnosperms be retained, its characters must be modified. 
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easily disposed of; the first of these is the assumed presence of Alga 

in rocks older than those cod tain iDg land^plaots. Now the pre9CD<% 
of Alf;a in the water is no proof of the absence of land^plants, and 
the Al^^ may, if present, have been more highly ori^iUiizeil than any 
now existing J but we have seen no evidence of Al^a amongst tbc so- 
called Fucoida of the protozoic rocks ; what we have seen to be so called 
ore appearauees that pass the inventive powers of palcEontologists to 
explain natumlly, are sometimeB inorganic matters, and at others, casts 
of Bryosoa whose structure is loat. In no case does a so-called Fucoiil 
present any proof of being an Al^a i in moat cases it is so considered 
only because it is not reco^ized by the zoologist as belonging to his 
kingdom. 

The second argument is the assumed inferiority of the Gymnosperms, 
which we dispute ; and the third is the assumed absence of any Angio^ 
sperm n us Dicotyledons, or of Monocotyledons below the Chalk, and 
which was a few years ago assumed of the Chalk also. But not only 
are tliero indications of true Palms, and of other Ortlers, in the Coal, 
but the capital experiments of Lindley, who tested the powers of re- 
siaLing decay, possessed by various Natural Orders^ show that Ferns, 
Con\fer<t, LycopodhGetj^i and Cycads^t ^^^ the most imperishable under 
water^ which, taken with the fact that the formation of ooal is due^ In 
part at least^ to a local and not to a promiscuous assemblage of plants, 
representing the vegetation of the period ; and the force of the very 
weak argument, founded on the absence of certain Orders, is reduced 
to a shadow. 

The only other theoretical point to which we shall allude, is the ap- 
pearance of species (whether as creations or transmutations) in one spot 
or in many spots. Here again we have no evidence to guide us, and 
can only assume a position, as in the former cases, upon the broadest 
view of the facts of distribution ; now it is undisputed that the most 
prominent feature in distribution is that, as a general rule, species are 
grouped in more or less restricted areas, after a manner that is quite 
consistent with the hypothesis of their having spread from one spot. 
The exceptions may be very numerous, and the question remains, how 
may those cases be most easily accounted for which cannot be explained 
by migration ; if by a double creation of the same species, we wander 
further into the regions of pure hypothesis ; but if by transmutation, 
we may assume that the power that species have of forming races, has 
been developed at two or more spots instead of one. This demands 
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less of the marveUous than the hypothesis of a doable creation, and 
allows more latitude for variation : for whereas it is adding miracle to 
miracle to assome the same species to be created not only at two or more 
spots, but at two or more times, and under two or more forms ; it is but 
extending one law now in operation to suppose that this would happen 
if transmutation thus gave origin to races and species ; for the condi- 
tions that induce the change, and hence the race, need not have oc- 
curred at the same time at two or more spots, nor when they did occur 
would they act with equal power or upon exactly similar individuals, 
whence the individual races would not be altogether similar. 

We have thus endeavoured to put the argument in favour of trans- 
mutation in as strong a. light as we believe it to be capable of bearing in 
the existing state of our knowledge. Por our own part we confess 
that we see no more means of forming an opinion on the subject of the 
origin of species, than we do of the origin of time ; whether they are all 
suffering trlmsmutation or not, appears to be immaterial as regards the 
progress of botanical science ; on the one hand we cannot treat prac- 
tically of the species of plants, either systematically or physiologicaUy, 
save under the assumption that most are hereditarily permanently dis- 
tinct ; and on the other, we cannot study any species or organ physio- 
logically or morphologically without being strongly impressed with the 
fact that variability is an ever-operating law. 

Species of plants are so far constant as to admit of their being treated 
upon the whole as if they were permanent creations ; and though so 
plastic under altered conditions, they are capable of better and more 
natural systematic arrangement and circumscription by characters than 
minerals, climates, or diseases. The difference between the views of 
those who advocate the theory of the creation of species by transmu- 
tation, and those who believe in a special creation, is very wide perhaps, 
but not so wide as to allow of their employing different methods to- 
wards the advancement of Botany in any one of its departments. For 
ourselves, we believe that fully one-half of the registered species of 
plants are reducible to races or varieties ; with regard to the other 
half, whatever their origin may be, they are, in comparison,' perma- 
nently distinct as species. That these species do run into varieties ; 
that two or more of them may have originated in an altered state of 
some pre-existing form, or may in the course of ages assume still other 
forms, is perfectly intelligible ; but for any such species so to change 
as to assume all the characters of another within the limits of our ex- 
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perieac<;» is for Nature to brcok one of her beBt-estabiished laws : Naiura 
nUtilfacit per mltu^^ 



A Popular ffidofy qf Bv^ni^n LirnEKs, mmpming an Jccount of their 

JStruciurCy Reproduction^ Uses, DktriLution, and Claudication ; dy 

W- Latjdee Lindsay, M.D, 

Dr. Lindsay baa been for some time favourably known to British 
LicLenolo^ata tlirough his various reseiirehea into the history and uses 
of British LichenSj which have been read Wore the Botanical Society 
of Edinburgh ; these had prepared us to expect a very superior work 
in his ' British Lichens,' nor have we been at all disappointed. The 
book forms one of Mr. Eeeve's Popular Series^ and ia by vety far the 
beat of these that baa hitherto appeared, and^ though more scientific 
than ita numc implif^s, it ia perhaps not more ao than any work of the 
kind should be, to be really a safe and useful guide. We are of those 
who think that there is no royal road to Botatiyj and that tber^ is no 
poth but a laborious one opeu to an accurate actiunintanoe with the 
Cryptogamie branch of it ; and wc further think that any attempt to 
popularize Botany by writings down to the understandingg of those who 
will not ieam the alphabet and grammar of the science, is sure to end 
in disappointment. We are therefore by no means sorry to see Dr. 
Lindsay's work carried out in a scientific manner, though we could have 
wished that he had substituted English for many Latin words. 

The subjects discussed are well arranged in six chapters, and contain 
many original remarks, and are interspersed with full citations of au- 
thorities and interesting anecdotes. The Introduction to Lichenology 
and its History are carefully and well written, and the botanical parts 
are accurately done and systematically arranged ; and the chapters on 
economic application, distribution, classification, etc., are very clear 
and good. The work is illustrated by twenty-four excellent coloured 
plates, which show Dr. Lindsay to be equally skilful as a microscopist 
and an artist, and thoroughly conversant with his subjecti ; but it is 
deplorable to find these scattered through the letterpress, without names 
attached, or references either in the index or in the body of the work ! 
It is a wrong both to the author and to the public so to arrange good 
plates as that they shall be of the least possible utility, and appear to 
be intended rather to catch the eye of a purchaser than to enlighten 
the understanding of those for whose instruction they are designed. 
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A IM qf the Musci and HEPATiCiE collected in Victoria, Australia, by 
Dr. F. Mueller; by Wm. Mitten, Esq. 

I. ANDBEiEACEiB. 

I. AndresMi Australii, E. Mueller, MSS.; dioica, caule elougato-ramoeo, 
foUis patentibus ovatis ovato-lanceolatisque acutatis ner?o excurrente, 
perichaetialibus late ovatis acuminatis nervatis omnibus minutissime 
areolatis IsBvibus, theca exserta ad f fissa. 

Hab. Munyang Mountains. (No. 23, 85, 1855.) Australian Alps. 
(No. 16.) 

Nearly resembling some of the larger states of A. RothU, var. Grim- 
ntlana, but distinct from it in the wider, suddenly sharpened apices of 
its leaves, their narrower, more distinct nerve, and far more minute 
areolation. The inflorescence appears to be truly dioicous. 

II. Bbtage^. 
1. DICRANOIDE^. 

2. Pleuridium nervosum, (Phascum, Hook,) (No. 82, 1855.) 

3. Leptotrichum^a?i/b^iMi«. (Dicranum, Hook,) (No. 17, 64, 18fi^.) 

4. L. qffine, C. Mueller. (Trichostomum setosum, Hook,fil, et WiU.) 
(No. 19, 66, 72.) 

5. Dicranum tenuifolium, Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 12, 44, 82, 1855.) 

6. D. Billardien, Schw. (No. 3, 98, 105,-149, 1855.) 

7. D. Menziedi, Tayl. (No. 63,-46, 100, 1855.) 

8. D. (Campylopus) torfaceum, B. et S. (No. 30, 1855.) 

9. D. (Campylopus) introflexum, Hedw. (No. 75, 80, 1855.) 
10. Leucoloma Sieberiy Brid. (No. 119.) 

II. 'DiA^modioii papUlatus, Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 136.) 

The decurrent portions at the base of the leaf of this Moss equals 
half its length. 
12. Ceratodon purpureus, Brid. (No. 10, 33, 42, 68, 71, 75, 94,-50, 

70, 129, 1855.) 
18. Holomitrium perickatiale, Brid. (No. 128.) 
14. H. cirrhatum. (Weissia, Hedw.) (No. 65, 1855.) 

Although Bridel made some mistakes about the characters of his 
genus Olomitrium, no good reason has yet appeared why it should be 
rejected, particularly as Hornschuch has added to it some others inti- 
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mately allied to the original species ; besides which there sboultl be 
added IFmda criapula^ Hedw., ^. compacta, Schw,, ffT. fudigiata, 
Taylor, JF. torttfolid. Hook, fiL et Wila., JV. pomiformU^ Hook., 
S^rrhopodon Bregei, Hsch-, and 8. clavaius^ Schw., all agreeing closely 
in habit and in the structure of their leaves and fruit ; fTom ^eiwiflj 
as represented by TT. controver&a, they recede in the cell 'Structure of 
the leavea, which approaches very nearly to that of Btcranum^ without 
however having the gtoesy appearance usual in that genus. 

2. POTTlOmEJ:. 

15. Phaacum c^lhidrieum, TayU (No. 137, 1855.) 

16. Wei99ia/flPi>^*, Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 00,-77, 1855.) 

17. Deamatodon nervosus, B. et S- (No. 132,-41, 146. 1855.) 

18. P. adnUw^, Mitten ; dioicuSj caule gracili rflmoso, foliia patentibus 
ovatis acutis concnvis marginc maxime revolutOj iiervo crassiusculo 
excurrente, dense papillosia, peiichpetiallbus latioribua tenuioribus 
margine noa rcflexis, thcca in pedunculo gracili elongate cylindrica 
erecta, opcrculo conico-rostrato. 

Hab. Gipps' Land. (No. 78, 1855.) 

Near to D, Schlmperi^ Mont., but differs in its wider, acute leav^es, 
not cucullate and obtuse, and in the shorter nnd broader perichstial 
leaves. The peristome appears to have the same structure. 

19. Tortula cal^cina, Schw. (No. 9, 43, 127, 147,-40, 73, 1855.) 

20. T. Taamanica, Hampe. (No. 149,-165, 1853.) 

21. T. Hornsckuckiana, Schultz. (No. 33.) 

22. T. luteola, Mitten; dioica, caule erecto ramoso, foliis paten tibus 
lanceolatis ovato-lanceolatisve obtusis nervo in mucronem flavum 
excurrente, perichaetialibus ovato-lanceolatis sensim acuminatis, theca 
in pedunculo aurantiaco cylindrica, opcrculo subulato, annulo sim- 
plici, peristomio dentibus e basi brevissime coaduuato longiusculis 
pluries contortis. 

Hab. Yarra. (No. 132, 1855. No. 47.) 

Larger than T. unguicidata, and distinct from it in the subulate 
points of its perichaetial leaves ; in other respects very closely allied to 
it, and like it very variable in the width of its leaves. 

23. T. Australasia, Hook, et Grev. (No. 35, 142.) 

24. T. serrulata. Hook, et Grev. L. 

25. T.princeps, De Notaris. (T. Miilleri, Bruck.) (No. 37, 116, 1855.) 
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26. T.pi^km, Wils. (No. ISl.) 

The fertile spedmens present no difiPerenoea from the hanen plant 
foimd in Britain. The seta is thick, about four or five lines long, the 
capsule oylindric, the operculum about two-thirds as long as the cap- 
sule, the peristome that of Syntrichia — ^the tubular portion being one- 
third of its whole length. Gremmse are, as usual, present on all the 
leaves, excepting those of the fertile stems. 

27. Encalypta eiUaia, Hedw. ? (No. 79, 1855.) 

Without calyptra or operculum, but appearing to belong to this^ 
species. 

28. Grimmia pulvinaia. Hook, et Tayl., var. p 4fr%cana, (No. 20, 36, 
87, 48,-76, 1855.) 

29. G. (Eacomitrium) lanuginowm^ Brid. T. 

30. Zygodon Brownii, Schw. (No. 3,-41, 1855.) 

31. Z. intermedius, B. et S. (No. 17.) 

32. Z. Memiedi, (Codonoblephamm, Schw,) (No. 45.) 

33. Orthotrichum Tamanicum, Hook, et Wils. (No. 21,-89, 1855.) 

34. Macromitrium micropJ^Uum, Hook, et Grev. (No. 14,. 122.) 

8. FUNAROIDEiE. 

35. Physcomitrium /?yn/bri»^, Brid. (No. 58, — 95, 1855.) 

36. P. Jlrmum, Mitten ; caule elongato, foliis obovatis obtusiusculis 
caviusculis, nervo tenui sub apice evanescente, margine subinteger- 
rimo, perichaetialibus conformibus, theca in pedunculo crassiusculo 
pyriforme ore amplo. 

Hab. DilaliU. (No. 80.) Bare. 

' Leaves shorter, wider, and more concave than those of JP. pifr\forme, 
cells shorjl^er, those of the margin minute, substance of the leaf firmer. 
The seta appears to be slightly curved. The operculum and calyptra 
are absent. ' . 

37. Entosthodon apophyBcUua. (Physcomitrium, Taylor,) (No. 131, — 
120,1856.) 

38. E. laxus, (Physcomitrium, Hook,fiL et WiU.) (No. 132, 1855.) 
The old capsules on these specimens are obovate, the neck rather 

inflated, not gradually tapering into the seta, which is about half an 
inch in height. 

89. Funaria radians. (Weissia, Hedw. F. glabra, Taylor,) (No. 119, — 
81,1855.) 



i 
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40. F. kygrometrica, L. (No. 123, 18 BB.) 

41* EromodoTiOc^o4/g7;&«W*, Hook. (No. 13, IS, 104, 105, 109, 129.) 
42- Meesift macran&ha^ Mitteti ; nionoioRj ca^spitosa, caule ramoso bre- 
viusculo, foliis Inticeolatia obtusi^ mnr^ine recurvia iiervo aub aptce 
evtinido, periolieetialibns longioribu^, tlieca in pcdiinculo elongato 
pyrifortni (3urvula» operculo conico obtuao, peristomio extemo tlen- 
tibiia brevibua obtu^is, iuLerno proocaaibu^ loiigLs cnriiiati^ ru^ulosis, 
florc maaculo in Tainulo brari, foliis ptirin;oDmlibua iatisaime ovtttis 
acutmnatis obtn^is. 

Hap, "la spiiagutitis Montis Cobboraa Tanaaima," 
Similar to M. ulightosa^ but its leaves are wider, with wider cells, 
and the margin plane or rerurred, but not reflexed. The perigonial 
leaves are remarkably wide at their bases, and the male tiower large 
for the size of the Moas. 

4- BAUTRAMOIDEJl. 

43. Bartramia (Bartramidula) curmroHra^ Mitten; monoica, conferte 
ceespitosa, caiile brevi ratnoao, foliia erecto-patentibua Janceolatis 
margine apicem versus remote aerrutis, nervo erasso dorso denticu^ 
lato apiee ia mucronem aubulatuta la^vem excurreate, perichastinHbua 
lotigioribus lanceolnto-aubulatis nefvo leuuioTe, theca in pedunculo 
brevi flexuoso sphaerica leevissima ore parvo gymnostoma, operculo 
conico-subulato incurvo, flore masculo in ramulis terminalibus inno- 
vatione laterali. 

Hab. Australian Alps. (No. 83.) Munyang Mountains. (No. 83, 
1855.) 

Resembling B. Wilsoni, B. et S., but the whole plant a little more 
robust, the seta thicker, the operculum as long as half the diameter of 
the capsule, and always much incurved. 

44. B. (Conostomum) pusilla. Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 31, N.— r43, 
1855.) 

45. B. (Philonotis) appressa. Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 9, 1855.) 

The capsule of this curious species is globose, sulcate, and rather 
large for the size of the Moss, the operculum conic. The peristome 
appears to be normal, but rather tender. The whole plant is of an 
ashy-green colour and everywhere densely papillose ; it is not very 
closely allied to B. laxissima, C. Mueller. 

46. B. (Philonotis) fertUis, Mitten ; monoica, caule elongato gracili 
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ramoso, foliis patentibus e basi ovata lanceolato-subulatis margine 
ubique serrulatis nervo percurrente dorao scabro, e oellulis laxis 
aieolatis, pericbsetialibus magis subulatis subintegerrimis, theca in 
peduDculo elongato oblonga plicata operculo conico, peristomio nor- 
nudi, flore masculo foliis peijgonialibas acutis terminale foemineis 
pluribus dnoto. 

Hab. Bogong Bange. (No. 112.) Australian Alps. (No. 188, 1855.) 
In size not unlike B, tenuis^ Tayl., but more nearly allied in the 
monoicous inflorescence to the species I understand as B. radicaUa, in 
which however the leaves are not more than half so wide. 

47. B. (BrenteHa) qfflnU, Hook. (No. 1, 54, 57, 63, 65—35, 1854.) 

48. B. (BTewteUti) pendula. Hook. (No. 72.;^ 

49. B. (Eubartramia) Halleriana, Hedw. (No. 4, 1855.) 

50. B. (Va^e\lA)papiUata, Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 140, 157, AA.— 
28, 38, 74, 1855.) 

6. BRTOID£L£. 

51. Orthodontium lanceolatum, Mitten; monoicum, caule brevissimo, 
foliis patenti-recurvis lineari-lanceolatis planiusculis, nervo sub apice 
evanido, theca in pedunculo gradli recto ovali, coUo pyriformi atte- 
nuato, operculo conico rostrato, peristomio O. AuUralU, 

Hab. Mount Wellington, Gipps' Land. (No. 61.) 
Less than 0. Australe, with leaves twice as wide, and less narrowed 
upwards. Capsule erect, with a longer neck, scarcely striate. 

52. Mielichhoferia Uckloni, Hsch. (No. 126, 1855.) 

53. Bryum (Wehera) nutans, Schreb. (No. 17, 1^55.) 

54. B. Billardieri, Schw. (No. 44,-11, 84, 1855.) 

55. B. truncorum, Brid. (No. 15, 81, 52, 160, 174, 176,-r27, 1855.) 

56. B. torquescens, B. et S. (No. 10, 11, 37, 79, 137.) 

57. B. cramnerve, Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 58, 1853.) 

58. B. Uemgatum, Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 67, 1855.) 

59. B. duriusculum. Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 124, 1854.) 

60. B. balanoides, Tayl. (No. 134, 179.) 

I believe this to be a form of the species known in Europe as B. 
atropurjmreumy Web. et Mohr, and of which the oldest name is B. di- 
ckotomum, Hedw. 

6. MNIOIDHJi. 

61. Fissidens brevi/olius. Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 17, 82, 130.) 
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ea. F. iPMftUw, Hook, fil, et WilB. (No. 113.) ,i -r 

63. P. rigiduluit. Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 145.) 

64. P. (Conomitrium) Dilknii, Mont (No. 30.) 

65. Auiacomoiou Gmtdic/iaadi. (Leptotbeca, ^/^v^ jS^y^;?. ;^, 135. L 137- 
Btticbymemtim ovatuiii, Hook.jiL el fFih. in Fl. Aniarct^) 
Certainly dtoicous, (is might be supposed from fig, 7 ao*l S in tlie 

plate ubore quoted, the synolooua 6ower probably an accidental mis- 
take. The capsule becomes plicate, as iu A. aHdrof^yuy^m^ to which 
species the present has a cbse reeembknoe, but its foliage ia of a 
firmer substance. The internal peristome consists of processes on a 
rather short basc^ with the mtermodiate cilia combined into oue^ and 
shorter than the procesflCB, which equal the length of the teeth. No 
paendopodia are preseat amongst these specimens. 

66. Ilymciiodou^//(/criM, Hooit. fih et Wile. (No. 171.) 

67. Mnium (Bhizogouium) dhtichmH^ End. (No. 109.) 

6S. M. (Ithizogouium) Hookeri, C. Mueller. (No. 7, 1855.) 

69. M. (Uhizogonium) Parmttattenset C. Mueller. (No. 7.) 

70. Leptostomum incUnanSf Brown. (No. 4^ 102.) 

7- POLYTRICHOIDELE. 

7 1 . Po!ytrichum (Atrichum) ligulatnm^ sp. nov. ; dioicum, caulo elon* 
gatoj foliig longe ligulatis margine crnsaiusculo duplicato-scrrnto, 
nerve lamellis brevissimis dorse spinoso, theca in pedunculo elongate 
gracili cylindrica erecta parum arcuata, peristomie A, angmtati, 
Hab. Beraip Creek. (No. 8, 12.) Tarwin. (No. 121.) 

Agrees with P. (Atrichum) angusUdum, Hook., in size and general 
appearance, but its leaves are broader towards their apices, the thick- 
ened margin twice as wide, and when dry net involute. The opercu- 
lum and calyptra are wanting. 

72. P. alpinum, L. (P. australpinum, F. Mueller, MS8.) (No. 105, 
135, 1855.) 

I have not observed any difference between this and European spe- 
cimens. 

73. V.junipennum, Hedw. (No. 1, 25, 71, 1855. No. 31, 1852.) 

74. P. commune, L. (No. 69,-118, 1855.) 

75. Dawsonia superha, Grev. (No. 149.) 

8. HYPNOIDEiE. 

76. Hedwigia ciliata, Hedw. (No. 124, 1855. CC. 1854.) 
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77. Ciyphea dilataia. Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 107, 1855.) 
7B. Esenbeckia aupidaia, MittenI ; dioica, caule repente, ramis subsim- 
plidbus flexooeis, feliis patentibus octofariis oblongo-lanceolatis eon- 
cavis profunde quadriplicatis margine remote denticulatis breyisftime 
binervatis, pericb»tialibu6 vaginantibus subulato-attenuatis, theca 
ovali qylindriea basi abi^pte in pedicello breyi oontracta, operculo 
conico acuminato, calyptra mitrsefonni basi inflexa, pensiomio den- 
tibus rogulosis prooessibas solidis sequilongis oiliis rodimentanis in- 



Hab. Moreton Bay. August, 1855. 

With the same habit and structure as K pUeata and E, degam (En- 
dotrichum, Dzy, et Mblkenb,), but its leaves are dosdy imbricate, not 
at all flexuose, so that the stems appear terete. 

79. Neckera leptotkeca, sp. nor. ; monoica, ramis elongatis inordinatim 
pinnatis complanatis, foliis e basi minute auriculato-asymmetricis ob- 
longo-lanceolatis obtusiusculis minute serrulatis undulatis breyissime 
binerviis, perichsetialibus vaginantibus subulato-acuminatis apice 
dentatis, theca emergente ovali leptoderma, operoulo oonico-rostrato, 
peristomio dentibus angustia rugulosis sicdtate inter processibus 
sequilongis hyalinis carinatis soUdia nitidis porrectis inflexis. 

Hab. Broad Eib Eiver, D. Oabbage-trec Biver. (No. 930 Tar- 
win. (No. 103, 1855.) 

Very near to N, pennata and to N. Mrenbergii, but differing in the 
small, pale, thin capsules, which are about half-covered by the perich»- 
tial leaves, when de-operculate they become tiroeolate. 

80. Phyllogonium elegansy Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 110.) 

81. Isothecium moUe (Leskea, Hedw,). (No. 101.) 

82. 1. ramuloBum, Mitten ; dioicumi, caule repente, ramis dendroideis 
arcuatis eleganter bi-tri^pinnatim ramoais, foliis in ramis subdisticha- 
ceis, in ramulis undique imbricatis, ovato-oblongia brevi-acuminatis 
integerrimis concavis nervo furcato soUtario v. nervis hinis brevibus 
instructis, e cellulis elongatis angustissimis extremitatibus rotundatis 
areolatis, perichsetialibus lanceolatispatulis, theca in poduneub brevi 
arcuato rubente ovali, operculo conico aouto, peristomio nGtm^^Hypni, 
Hab. Victoria. (No. 170.) Steep-bank River. (No. 58.) 

A smaller Moss than /. arbusctda, Hook«, with more numerous and 
gradually attenuated ramuli. The capsule is on a longer, arcuate seta, 
and horizontal. 
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83. L cochl^rifolium. (Hypnntn, Schv.) (Ko. 1120 

Tbia ia M. clandestinum, Fl, Nov. Zeknd., but it CJorreaponds with 
Scbwegrichen*9 figure ; mid Ifypjjum cochlear^alium, Fl. Not. Zeland., 
se«m£ to be onJy a larger form of tbe same Moss. 

84. LeiuM)c]oii Laguruu, Hook. (No. 31, 111, 136.) 

85. Pterigopbyllum mgellum. Hook. fil. et Wils. {No. 61, 167.) 
36. Climacium mkatu^n.^ Brid. 

Hab. Brisbane River, 1855. 

87. Hypnum cupresa^mte. Dill., vrtr. wi««t*. (No. 2, 38, 51, P,— 13, 
lOJ-i 1855.) 

88. H. Sanditicm^e, Hook. (No. 168, 1864.) 

89. H. lepiorh^H^ktm, lirid. (No. B, 76, 173.) 

90. H. cervLculaittm, Hook, fil, et Wila. (No. 59.) 

91. H. uncinatum^ Hcdw. (No. 5, 1855.) 

92. H. homotmllum, Hampe. (No. 6, 40, 41.) 

93. H. auricuiatum^ Mont, (H, chlaraydoplijllum, Book.fiL ei JFih,) 
(No. 122, 1855.) 

94. H. riparium, Hedw. (No. 110, 1856.) 

96. H, extmuatum, Brid. (H. erinitum, Book,//., tt JFiU) (No. 9, 125.) 

96. Yi. paradoxum. Hook. fiJ. et Wils. (No. 158, 1855.) 

Tbi3 belongs to the group of species designated by Schimper Bra- 
chythecium. 

97. H. austrinum, Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 15, 1855.) 

98. H. tenuifolium^ Hedw. (H. confertum, var. majmy Fl. Nov. Zeland.) 
(No. 43, 53, 58,— 97, 1855.) 

99. H. rapJddorhynchum, C. Mueller. (No. 169, 1855.) 

100. H. laxatum, Mitten ; caule repente laxe caespitoso vage subpinna- 
tim ramoso, foliis laxis patentibus ovatis margine superne serrulatis 
nervo tenui medio evanescente, e cellulis laxiusculis areolatis, peri- 
chsetialibus e basi late ovata lanceolatis integerrimis enerviis, theca 
in pedunculo brevi suberecta ovali, operculo curvirostrato, peristo- 
mio externo dentibus longe subulato-attenuatis. 

Hab. Gipps' Land. (No. 115, 120, 1855.) 

A yellowish-green Moss, not very much unlike H. coufertum in size, 
but its leaves are less acuminate, and composed of cells twice as wide. 
The teeth of the external peristome have their apices more than usu- 
ally attenuated. 

101. H. cucullatum. Mitten; monoicura, caule vage ramoso, foliis 
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ovatis apice cncullato-inflexis obtuaiusculis cymbiformi-concavis mar- 
gine basi planis ibique cellulis quadratis areolatis, nerve medio eva- 
nido, perichsetialibas lanceolatis serratis enervibas, theca in pedun- 
culo minute scabro ovali suberecta indinatave, operculo conico-ros- 
trato, peristomio normali. 
Hab. Dargo. (No. 10, 1855.) 

Similar to small states of H. murale, bat its leaves are narrower be- 
low the middle, with several rows of qnadrate cells at the base on each 
side of the leaf. The specimens are very poor, but it appears probable 
that this will be found to belong to the same group as JET. iUeeebrum 
and ff, caspitosum. 

102. H. detUkulatum, L.? (No. 59.) 

Probably distinct, but too imperfect to be satisfactorily determined. 

103. H. ^ciculare, Brid. (No. 60.) 

104. H. comosum, LabilL (No. 103.) 

105. H. arcuaium, Hedw. (H. spininervium. Hook.) (No. 158, 165.) 

106. H. Aaatatum, C. Mueller. (H. furfurosum, FL Nov. Zeland) (No. 
119, — 82 from New Zealand.) 

The figure of the leaf in FL Nov. Zeland. is taken from those of the 
ramuli, and veiy different in form from those of the stem. 

9. HYPOPTERYGIOIDE^. 

107. Cyathophorum j»^«fl^«»j, Brid. (No. 39.) 

108. Hypopterygium rotulatum, Brid. (No. 40, 179.) 

109. H. Smitkianum, Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 169, 1854,-102, 1855.) 

110. H. pallens, (Lopidium, Hook, fil et Wils.) (No. 157.) 

111. Racopilum criatatum, Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 55.) 

10. LEUCOBRYOIDEJJ. 

112. Leucobryum candidum, Hampe. (No. 116.) 

III. SPHAGNACEJK. 

113. Sphagnum cymbifoUum, Dill. (No. 73.) 

HEPATICiE. 

1. Gottschea Lehmanniana, Nees. (No. 1.) 

2. VlagiocMsL fasciculata, Ldbg. (No. 1, 1852,-7, 18, 162, 1854.) 

3. Symphogyna rkizobola, Nees. (No. 2.) 
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4. Fimbriarin Drmnr^ndii, Tsyi. (No. 4, 18fi2,— 131, 1855.) 
6» Lopbocolea Merophiflloidea, Neea- fNo. 5, 56, 78, 93, 96,^Q9, 
18540 

6. L. Austrige^ia^ Hook. &L et Tayl. (No. 14.) Jungcrm&iuiiii obiuii- 
folia, Book. (No. 143, 144.) Eadala bumiiuta, Tayl. (No. 150, 
1530 Prullniiia falciloba, TayL (No. 176, 177.) Jungermanma 
Starckii, Punk. (No. 198.) 

7. Metzgcria^r^vi^, Haddi (No. 10, 29, 96^ 99,-98, 18160 

8. Frullania reptarts, Mitten. (No. 54, SB.) 

9. Polyotua clavufer (Hook.), (jtjttache. (No. 840 

10. P. Magellanicui, Gottache. (No. 111.) 

11. Podomitrium pAy^tfMMiw (PlookO, Mitten. (No. 28, 108.) 

12. Kostigobrjum Nor^ts^HollamUts^ Nees. (No. 1170 
Intermixed with Jun^ermannut monadon^ Taylor. 

13. Tricbocolea iomentdla^ var. plutii^, Neea. (No. 12(i, 1851.) 

14. 3arcomitnum/>»i^Nf, Mitten. 
Haq. " Blasia, Mount Cobboraa.'' 



I)e9C}'iption qf Nck Genera and Sjpecie^ of Ceylon Plants i Ay G, 
H. K. Thwaites, F.L.S., Superintendent of the Eoyal Gardens at 
Peradenia. (Tabs. YII. and YIIL) 

Nov. Gen. I. Scutinanthe, Tkw. Nat. Ord. BuRSERACEiE. 
Gen. Char. Flares abortu dioici. Calt/x cupuliformis, camoso-coriaceus, 
in segmentis 5 erectis valvatis ad medium divisus, persistans. Co- 
rolla cum calyce aequilonga ; petalis 5, erectis, valvatis, carnoso- 
coriaceis, persistentibus. Stamina 10 ; Jilamentis itf annulum parte 
inferiori cum disco glanduloso intemo et basi calycis corollaeque con- 
solidata cohasrentibus, apice liberis ; antheris oblongis, introrsis, dorso 
afRxis, longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. Ovarium biloculare, loculis 
bi-ovulatis; ovulis collateralibus, axi affixis, amphitropis, foramina 
supero. Stylus brevissimus. Stigma disciforme, medio transverse 
1-sulcatum, margiiie crenulato. Brupa carnosa, putamine mediocri, 
osseo, abortu raonospermo. Semen exalbuminosum, pendulum, in- 
versum ; testa membranacea ; cotyledonibus magnis, foliaceis, integris, 
cordatis, plicato-rugosis, lateribus reflexis ; radicula parva, cylindrica. 
Flores mascull fcemineique siraillimi ; sed in his antherae efifcetae ; in 
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illis ovariam attenuatum, ovulis effoetis. — Arbor in^ens, Zeylamea ; 
foliis unpari-pifmatis, exslipulatis; petiolo supeme iulcaio, ban iumido 
striato; inflorescentia axUlariy paniculata; paniculis mtiU^lorit, brae- 
ieoHa. 
1. Scutinanthe brunnea, Thw. (Tab. VIII. ^.)— C.P. No. 1149 in 

Herbario Peradeniensi. 
/irbor 50-60-pedali8, ramulis foliisqne junioribos rufo-iomentosis ; Jbliis 
10-20 poll, longia ; foliolis 5-11, oblongis, basi paroe obliquis, apice 
acaminatis, iniegris, penniveniis, viridi-rufescentibas, 4-8 poll, longis 
(cum petiolulo 4 lin. longo), 2-3 poll, latis, subtus dense reticulatis, 
venis prominentibus ; panicuUs flavidis rufo-brunneo-tomentosis ; 
Jloribua 3 lin. latis ; drupia oblongis, rufo-tomentosis, utrinque atte- 
nuatis, 1 poll, longis. 

This fine forest-tree, which seems to occur only sparingly in the 
Central Province at an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet, bears a 
considerable general resemblance to some of the MeliacetB^ especially to 
Amoora and Milnea, but its nearest affinity appears to be with Oana- 
rium, from which genus however it. differs, as the description will 
show, in many important particulars. I was at first disposed to look 
upon the petals and stamens of this new genus as perigynous ; but on 
comparing its flowers with those (especially the male flowers) of Cana- 
rufm, it can scarcely be a matter of doubt that the apparent lower por- 
tion of the calyx of Scutinanthe consists really of a consolidation of 
that organ with the bases of the corolla and staminal tube, the whole 
being lined by the glandular disc. The native name of the tree is 
" Mahi^ooloomora-ffass.'' 

Plate VIII. B. Fig. 1. Flowering branch of Scutinanthe brunnea, 
Thw. (female tree). 2. Flower from same. 3. The same cut open. 4. 
Vertical section of ovary. 5. Transverse section of same. 6. Unripe 
fruit. 7. Longitudinal section of ditto. 8. Transverse section of 
same. 9. A mature embryo, with testa removed. 10. Longitudinal 
section of male flower. 11. Stamens from the same : — all but Ji^s. 1, 
6, 7, and 8, more or less magnified. 

Nov. Gen. II. Glyptopetalum, Thw, Nat. Ord. Celastracejb. 
jQen, Char, Calyx parvus, lobis 4, rotundatis. CoroUa petala 4, ob- 
longa, obtusa, supeme bifoveolata, margine reflexo. Stamina 4 ; 
filamentis erectis, linearibus, in angulis disci iusertis ; antheramm 
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loculia basi dlvergentibu^, ad apici^ Intcra L*oDi]cclivi maximi inniiti 
aitia, lougitudinttUttjr dehiaccalibus, OcariutHj una cum disco cir- 
citmctngente et adbaerente^ pyrainidato-tetroj^onuiQ, apice ad stit/ma 
minutum att-eDaatum, 4-locuIure ; ooula in loculis sitigulaj pendaia, 
anfttropaj raphe eitroran. Capxula 4-3perma vel sBepiasitne aborta 
1-3-sperDiaj rotundata, loculicide debiacens, vaivis reTolutis. Semina 
oblongaj peiidula, arillo aubcarrioso colorato plus minus obtecta; 
teita membranaoea. Embryo intra idbujnen carnDsum orthotropua \ 
cotyledonibm oblongis, plania, foliaceia ; radicula brevi. — Arbor me- 
diocrii^ Zer/ta?tica; romulia ktrayonU; foliia opposilia^ tanceolaiU^ 
pmniveniU^ aerratis; stipolarnm rudimeniisi irifloresceutia cytnoaa, 
S7ipra-axUlarL 
L Glyptopetalum Z^lanicum, Thw. (Tab. VTL B)—Q,V, No. 589 ia 

llerbario Peradenienai. 
Arbor ^LMiO-pedoiis; foliis kete-vireiitibua, 4^6 poll, longis, \\-^\ 
poll, btia, petiolo \ poll, longo. Cymnrum pedanculia 1— H poll, 
longisj pedicellis divaricatis ^ polL longia;^orifiHS albido-virescen- 
tibiia, 4 lia. latia; seminihaa \ polL longis; UUa Aavo-rufeaceuti ; 
arillo rubro. 

This is a well-marked genus^ characterized by its peculiar petals, the 
very large connective to tlie anthers, the pyramidal form of the com- 
bined ovary and glandular disc, and the single pendulous ovule in each 
loculus : its nearest affinity appears to be with Euonymm. 

Hab. Not uncommon in the Central Province at an elevation of 
2000 to 3000 feet. 

Plate VII. B. Pig. 1. Flowering branch of Glyptopetalum ZeylanU 
cum, Thw. 2. A flower. 3. Flower with petals removed. 4. Sta- 
men. 5. Longitudinal section of ovary. 6. Transverse section of the 
same. 7. Immature fruit. 8. Eipe ditto. 9. Section of ripe capsule, 
showing a perfect seed and an abortive one. 10 and 11. Sections of 
seed : — all more or less magnified^ icith the exception of Jigs. 1 and 8. 

Nov. Gen. III. Prismatomeris, Thw, Nat. Ord. Eubiace^ ; 
Tribus Coffece. 
Gen. Char. Calyx cupuliformis, margine sinuato vel minute dentate. 
Corolla tubo cylindrico ; Umbo 5-partito, segmentis valvatis lanceo- 
latis, carnosis, prismaticis, basi excavatis. Stamina 5, inclusa ; Jlla- 
mentis brevibus ; antheris linearibus, dorso prope basin affixis. Om- 
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rium biloculare, loculis uniovnlatis ; ovula pendala, raphe expansa, 
introrsa. Sfylus linearis. Stigma lobis 2, divergentibus. Fructus 
camosus, 2-spermas vel abortu l-spennus. Semina bemisphserica, 
medio excavata; t^ta membranacea. Embryo cylindricus, parvus, 
in dorso albuminis oornei immersus ; eotyledonibui minutis ; radicula 
versus fructus basin spectaute. — ^Frutex Zeylanicus; foliis lanceokUiSy 
pennivenm; inflorescentia terminaliy fasciculata ; stipulis vUerpeUo- 
laribus triangularibus, ctispidatis ; gemmis gummtferis. 
1. Prismatomeris albidijlora, Thw. (Tab. VII.^.)— C.P. No. 728 in 

Herbario Peradeniensi. 
Frutex 10-12-pedalis, lee vis, ramuHs pallidis. Folia 2^6 poll, longa, 
1-2 J poll, lata, petiolo i poll, longo. FascicuU 2-4-flori ; JhrUnu 
8 lin. longis, pedicellis 8-10 lin. longis. Fructus oblongus, nigro- 
cserulescens, seminibus 3 lin. diam. 

This genus seems to be closely allied to I^^a^ with which it agrees 
in habit and general appearance, differing however in its fleshy, prism- 
shaped, coroUa-segments, which are valvate in aestivation, its included 
stamens, and in the form of its seeds. It is perhaps more nearly allied 
to Canthium, It occurs rather sparingly in the Ambagamowa District 
of the Central Province. 

Plate YII.^. Fig. 1. Flowering branch of PrisnuUomeria albidifioray 
Thw. 2. Corolla laid open. 3. Stamen. 4. Longitudinal section 
of ovary, etc. 5. Transverse section of same. 6. Eipe fruit. 7 and 
8. Eipe seeds. 9. Longitudinal section of same : — all but Jig. 1 mag- 
nified, 

Nov. Gen. IV. Dichilanthe, Thto, Nat. Ord. CAPEiroLiACE-fi;* 
Tribus Lonicerea. 

Oen, Char. Calyx tubo elongato, curvato, dimidio inferiore cum ovario 
connato, superiore libero; limbo 5-partito, segmentis lanceolatis, 
subsequalibus, reflexis, perslstentibus. Squamula 5, digitatse vel 
pectiuiformes, calycis tubo paullo intus affixes, segmentisque alter- 
nantes, appressae. Corolla infundibuliformis, calycem multo super- 
ans, curvata, bilabiata ; labio superiore duobus, inferiore tribus den- 
tibus minutis approximatis terminato. Stamina 5, sequalia, inclusa ; 
JUamentis brevibus, corollse tubi prope apicem insertis ; antheris ob- 
longis, dorso prope basin affixis, introrsis, longitudinaliter dehiscen- 

* Perhaps referable to Bubiacea, — En. 
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tibua. Ovaritan. bi]ocuJarf!> loculia utiiovulntia ; otjttla cx angulo 
centr;iLi penJiili], anatropa, rapbo cUrorsa, St^lu% iillfonDis, curva- 
tus, corolia fen; daplo longiur, ta disco mtignu aniiularj ovarium co- 
rotiante inscrtus. Stigma aubquadratum, obliquuia, apioe longitudi* 
naliter fiasum. Fructus ignotua.— Arbor mediacns^ ^^lanicai ra- 
miilis ieretLbna, ad nodon collaH tftierpetiohn gummfl^o dn/itin ; foliis 
opposiiisj lancsolaii^y acuminafU^ iut^gris^ pennivtmiSt nUtdu, reticu- 
latUj petiolatU ; pGtioio sttpeme convexo ; fioiihus terMinalii/uSy aem- 
f ^t5w*, aggrcgaih^ 
1. Dichilantbe Zmjlanica, Thw. {Tab, Wl\.A,)—C.Y. No. 8433 in 

Herbario Peradeniensi. 
Athor SO^O-pedalis ; foliU viridibus vel siepissime Tiridi-nifesceotibcis, 
3-7 poll. Loogis, 1^-2^ polL Intis; ptiwlo \ poll, loiigo; fiorihis 
\\ poll, loogis, flavido-purpureisj sericci*. 

This very omamenUil forest-tree, which aeems to differ considerably 
from any described genos of the Lonicerea^ and which is the only indi- 
gcQous species of the Caprifoliacete yet found in Ceylon, with the ex* 
ccption of two species of Ftburnum, which occur in the more elevated 
parts of the Central Province^ grows m small quantity, at an eJevatioa 
of about 1000 feet, upoa sorae of the forest-covered hills in the district 
between Gall« and Eatnapooraj where I found it in May lastj at whieh 
time it was in flower. 

Plate VIII. ^. Fig. 1. Flowering branch of Dickilanthe Zeylanka, 
Thw. 2. A flower. 3. Corolla laid open. 4. Stamen. 5. Longitudinal 
section of calyx and ovary, showing some of the glandular squamulse 
at the mouth of the calyx. 6. Transverse section of ovary. 7. Ovule. 
8. Stigma : — all more or less magnified^ with the exception of Jig. 1. 

Nov. Gen. V. Palenga, Thw, Nat. Ord. EuPHOHBiACEiE. 
Tribus Buxece. 

Gen. Char. Mores dioici. — Fx. Mas. Calyx sepalis 2, concavis, oppo- 
sitis. Corolla 0. Stamina 2, sepalis opposita; filamentis linearibus, 
erectis ; antheris oblongis, extrorsis, longitudinaliter debiscentibus. 
Ovarimn 0. — Fl. Fcem. Calyx sepalis 4 (2 externis) vel abortu 3. 
Corolla^. Stamina^. Ovarium oblongum, 2-loculare; loculis 2- 
ovulatis ; ovula collateralia, sub placentae processu magno affixa, ana- 
tropa. Stylus nullus. Stigmata 2, discoidea. Fructus oblongus, 
subcarnosus, putamine crustaceo, abortu monospenno. Semen ob- 
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longum, testa membranaoea, hilo lateral!, semiiiis longitudinem fere 
squante. Embryo in axi albuminis camosi ; eotyledonilnu oblongis, 
7-iierviis; radieula cylindrica versus fractus apicem spectante. — 
Arbor tngens, Zeylamca; ramulis terelibuB; foliis lavibui^ lanceolaiisy 
aeuminaiis, obliquis, petiolatia^ petmiveHm, stipulaiis, iubiui iparsim 
glanduloio-punciatw : stipulis mimUU; floribus axUlariius, foBeicU' 
laiu^ minutis. 
1. Palenga Zeylamea, Thw. (Tab. VII. C.)— C.P. No. 3349 in Her- 

bario Peradeniensi. 
Arbor 40-50-pedali8 ; folm nitidis, nigro-viridibus, 3-5 poll, longis, 
1-lf poll, latis ; petiolo roguloso supra sulcato 2 lin. longo ; floribm 
albidis f lin. longis ; pediceUis 1 lin. longis ; fructibut 8 lin. longis, 
4 lin. latis, fusoo-tomentosis. 

The leaf-buds of this species are coated with a gummy secretion ; 
and the young expanded leaves, when immersed in boiling water, be- 
come covered with a thin, waxy exudation. 

Thia species has hitherto only been met with in the Ambagamowa 
District of the Central Province, and there sparingly, at an elevation of 
about 2000 feet. The native name of the tree is ''Falenffa-gass" 

The nearest affinity of this genus ib evidently with Fuirat^va, which 
it resembles very much in its foliage, as well as in general appearance. 
In the simple structure of its male flowers it approaches the Scepacea^ 
which group it also resembles, as well as the Antidesmea, and Hemicy- 
elia and Sphrayidia, amongst the Buxea, in the arrangement of its 
placenta and ovules, a peculiarity which seems to bring all the above- 
named plants within the limits of one Natural Order. 

Plate YII. C. Fig. 1, Female flowering branch of Palenga Zeylanica, 
Thw. 2. Young female flower. 3. Vertical section of ovary. 4. Trans- 
verse section of ovary. 5. Hipe fruit. 6. Longitudinal section of same. 
7. Transverse section of same. 8. Embryo. 9. Male flowers. 10. 
Male flowers, with sepals removed. 11. Transverse section of male 
flower : — aU but fig, 1 magnified. 



Note on the Genus Prosoeus, Dalzell; by G. H. K. Thwaites, Esq. 

I find that in my figure and description of "Frosorus Indica, Dlzl.," 
in the sixth volume of this work, p. 298, tab. IOC, there are mixed 
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up two distinct though very closely allied species of this ^ntis. but 

which the posseasion of morp perfect nrnterials now enables me to tlefine 

sntisfactorily. A& regards the foliage of the two species, the slightest 

difference can senreely be detected, but the following characters, derived 

from the fiowers, show them to be abundantly distinct ^'— 

1. Prosorua indica^ Dak,, Hook, Journ. of Bot, voL iv. p. 345 ; Thw. 

loc. ciL vol, vl p, 298, t, 10. a iig. 3, 4, 5, 6, C,R No. 3039, J, 

No, 3155, ?, in. Herbario Perndeniensi. — FLmas, numerosissimi^ 

1^ lin. lati ; disco conrexo, ^bbo, ruguloso ; pedicellis 3-'4 lin, Songia- 

FLfwni. terni \ pediceltis 4-5 lin. longis. 

Not uncommon in the southern and central parts of tho Island, at 
no great elevation. — The native name is '■^OarroH-ga^sJ'* 
3. Proaorus OartKerl, Thw. P. indica, Thtc. loc, eit. Jig. 1, 2, 7, S, 
9 J 10. CrotOD f cyanospermunij Gariner, Ik Frnct. toL u. p. 120. 
i. C, 7s C. P. No. 2601 in Herbario Peradeniensi. — Fl mas. namcroai, 
3 lin. lati ; diKo concavo, laevi, cmn ealycis tubf> adnato ; pedic^UU 
4—5 lin. loofjis. Fl.ftsm^ solitarii \ ptdictUU 5-S lin. longis. 
This diiFera from the preceding species in having larger and less nu- 
merous dowers and longer pedicels, and in the shape of the glandular 
disc in the mala flowers. It occurs at an elevation of 500 to 1000 
feet in the Ambagamown and Kfltnapoora districts. — The native name 
is " Sooddoo-leyang-gass" 



Decades or Fungi; by the Eev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decades LXI.-LXII. 

(With Plates v., VI., IX., X.) 

Rio Negro Fungi. 

( Continued from p. 241.) 

601, T. prolifera, n. s. ; albus, subrepens, in ramos cylindricos fur- 
cates fasciculatosque abiens, apicibus matrici disco amplo radiato tan- 
dem adnatis. Spruce, n. 17. 

Hab. On roots of trees. 

White, somewhat creeping, forming cylindrical, forked or sometimes 
flat, stringy threads, here and there subfasciculatc, their tips attached 
again to the matrix by means of large, orbicular, radiated and laci- 
niated discs. 
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This species resembles in habit and appearance T, faatidioia. The 
mode in which the tips of the branches are attached is very singular. 

♦ CladoderrU dendrUica, P., Freyc. Voy. p. 176. Spruce, n. 81. 
Hab. On decaying roots of Alpinia aromatica. February, 1853. 

Panur^. 

602. Siereum hydrophorum^ B. ; pileo infundibuliformi fusco ombrino 
zonato processibus longis amplis planis acute laciniatis dense stipatis 
concoloribus vestito ; stipite rigido tenui subtiliter velutino ; hymenio 
albido. Spruce, n. 80. (Tab. VI.) 

Hab. On the ground in high woods on the River Uaup^s. Pro- 
bably attached to concealed branches ; also in woods near Rio Negro 
and Casiquiare. August, 1853. 

Pileus 3-4 inches across, infundibuliform, chocolate-brown, coria- 
ceous, repeatedly zoned, velvety, clothed, but more especially in the 
centre, with a dense forest of flat, branched, acutely laciniated, velvety 
processes, continuous with the paler substance ; edge lobed. Stem i— 1 
inch high, attached by a disciform base, round, nearly even, of the 
same colour as the pileus, obscurely velvety. Hymenium white or 
very pale umber, smooth. 

Nothing can be more curious than the dense mass of processes with 
which the centre of the pileus is clothed, which, if torn from it, would 
certainly be described as a new species of branched Thelephora, In 
age the border has but few processes, and in old specimens they appear 
to be washed away, in which state the species was originally described 
from specimens communicated by Sir R. Schomburgk. Ann. of Nat. 
Hist. vol. xiv. p. 327. 

♦ S. elegam, Fr. Ep. p. 545. Spruce, n. 174, 13. 
Hab. On trunks of trees. March, 1853. Panurd. 

♦ -8. damacorne, Fr. Ep. p. 546. Spruce, n. 24. 
Hab. On decayed trunks. Panur^. 

♦ 8. reniformey Fr. 1. c. Spruce, n. SJ5. 
Hab. On the ground. 

603. 8, jmum, n. s. ; album ; pileo primum spathulato, demum fla- 
bellato profunde fisso; stipitibus brevissimis e basi communi mem- 
branaceo oriundis ; hymenio IsBvi. Spruce, n. 27. 

Hab. On dead twigs. Panur^. 

White when recent, ochraceous when dry. Pilei about an inch long, 
at first spathulate or petaliform, smooth and even or with a few ob- 
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ftcure, raised lines, tbiin cxpandt^d and flybcllate, deeply fissured, nearly 
to the base, Stenia abort or obsolete, arising from a coramon niem- 
branoas myoeUiiin, which oeeiirs in patehes or spreads round the whole 
branch. 

Tbe habit is precisely that of CaniharelU^ partUui, B. No spcciea 
can be more distinct, OccasionnUy there is a tendency in the hyme- 
nium to become venose, but probably only from contraction ia drying, 

* S. iohatum^ Kze, Weig, exs. Spruce, n, 69, 
Hab, S* Gabriel, Bio Negro, foot of Mount Cocui. 
A very small form, 

604, B, spaihulaium, n. s. ; pUeo spathnlato postice hispidulo, antic« 
glahresceate subtilitcr lineato; stipitc Inteo velutina lateral! cum pileo 
con fl uen te ; Lyme aio palli do subzon ato . Spruce , n , 175. 

Hab. On wood oa the banks of the Rio Negro, 

Pileu3 \ of au inch long, -J broad, spathulate or subflabelliform, cu- 
neate below, clothed behind with scattered bristles, which vanish in 
front, leaving however as their representatives line raised Unea, red- 
brown, with a pale margin. Stem \-^ of an inch high, yellowish, 
velvety, hispid above, attached by a round disc, ilymenimn pale, 
ochraeeous, with one or two dark zones, smooth. 

Analogous to Pol^porus luleus^ of which it baa very much the ap- 
pearance. 

* Hypolyssua Montagnei, Berk. Hook. Lond. Journ. vol. i. p. 139. 
Spruce, n. 70. 

Hab. On dead twigs, etc. Panure. 

605. Guepinia dilatata, n. s. ; ocliracea; pileo spathulato-flabelli- 
formi integro extus grauulato tomentoso ; margine tenui ; stipite elon- 
gate. Spruce, n. 82. (Tab. X. fig. 4.) 

Hab. On wood. Panure. February, 1853. 

Pileus 2 inches across, broadly flabelliform, gradually tapering below 
into the flat stem, 1^ inch long ; margin very thin, not fissured or 
divided, upper surface clothed with little granular, pubescent dots. 

A fine species, approaching in size Guepinia Helvelloides, B. 

* G. fssa, Berk., Ann. of Nat. Hist. vol. x. p. 383. 
• Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

* Auricularia lohata, Fr. Ep. p. 555. Spruce, n. 12. 
Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

GOG. Clavaria delicia, n. s.; ochracea, cnespitosa, delicata; stipitibus 
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brevibas cylindrids e mycelio candido membranaceo oriundis, ramis 
furcatis hie iUic divergentibus, ultimis acutissimis. Spruce, n. 161. 

Hab. On dead leaves and twigs. March, 1858. Panurd. 

Ochraceous, aboat half an inch high, forming delicate, tree-like tufts. 
Stems short, cylindrical, clothed at the base with a little down, and 
arising from a white, downy, membranous disc, forked two or three 
times, some of the branches spreading so as to form little tree-like tufts ; 
ultimate ramuli very acute. 

An extremely pretty species, with the habit of C. flaceida^ but ap- 
proaching in substance the white-branched ThelephortB, though more 
transparent. At first sight it has somewhat the appearance of T, dk- 
secttty Lev., a very differently constructed species. 

♦ a furcellata, Fr. Ep. p. 576. Spruce, n. 154. 
Hab. On the ground. Panur^. 

♦ C. tubuhia, Fr. 1. c. Spruce, n. 158. 
Hab. Panur^. 

607. C. cirrhata, n, 3, ; ceespitosa, alba, ramosa ; ramis suberectis 
cylindricis, apicibus rectis curvatisque acutis. (Tab. V. fig. 5.) 

Hab. On the ground. Mount Cocui. 

Two inches high, ochraceous, white, ceespitose, much branched; 
branches cylindrical, tips straight or curved. 

This was first referred as a variety to Clamria /iircellata, but this 
indication is untenable, and I have therefore described it under a dis- 
tinct name. 

608. 0. dealbata, n. s. ; ' csespitosa, alba, opaca; stipite brevi tenui 
cylindrico sursum 5-6-furcato ramis dilatatis, apicibus subuncinatis 
acutis. Spruce, n. 159. 

Hab. On the ground. March, 1853. Panur^. 

White, opaque, 2 inches or more high, csespitose, fastigiate. Stem 
short, cylindrical, not a line thick, forked five or six times so as to 
make a tree-like tuft, dilated above, the ultimate divisions somewhat 
divaricate, the forks below acute, above rounded, ultimate ramuli 
acute. 

A very singular species, remarkable for its white-washed appearance. 
The branches, except at the extremities, are far broader than the stem, 
and strongly compressed when dry. Spruce compares this with n. 601, 
but the two species do not appear to me to have much in common. 

609. C, connata, n. s. ; stipite subelougato e pluribus connato sur- 
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sum ramosQ ; ramis liic iULc cougeatia connatiaque^ apidbua subacutia. 
Spruce^ n. 10. 

Hab. On shady ground m vfooda, Panurd. 

Dirty white, 3 inches high. Stem rutbcr long, compoiiuded of many 
confluent divisions ; bi^anchea above more free, but here imd there di- 
lated and cong(^ted, tipa rather acute. 

This species, on a small acalc, hns somewhat the habit of C macropuB. 
In all parts however the divisions, ioatuad of being free, have a ten- 
dency to coalesce with each other* There ia a little white mycelium 
which binds together the sand, 

610. C. fusco-Ula^ina, n. s. \ cEcspitosa erassiuscula subsimplei fusco* 
tikeinti rugosa^ apicibus obtusis. Spruce^ n. 152. 

Hab. On aandy ground. Panurc. 

Tufted, 1 \ inch high, rather thick, simple or slightly forked, brownish- 
lilae, obtuse, rugose, sometimes splitting longitudinally in the middle, 

A fine species, remarkable for its lilac tint. It resembles somewhat 
Clavijria pjirpurea, but is probably tougher wlicn fresh, 

* a cri^iila, Pr. Ep. p, 576. Spruce, n. ICO, 1S3. 

Hab, PanuTtj. 

611. 0. Sprucm^ n, a, j alutacea^ stipitibus tenuibus glabris e basi 
contextflr mcmbranacea byssoidea oriundis sursuni 3-4*furcalis ; ra- 
mulis cylindricis substrictis, apicibus obtusis. Spruce, n. 26. 

Hab. On decayed trunks and branches. Pauure. 

About li inch high, gregarious but not caespitose, tan-coloured. 
Stems, slender, smooth, springing from a white, membranous, somewhat 
byssoid expansion, three, or rarely four, times forked ; branches erect 
or only subpatent, cylindrical, tips obtuse. 

This resembles somewhat scattered and slightly branched specimens of 
Clavaria Jlaccida, especially a form of it, which does not grow in pine 
woods, from which however it is very distinct. 

612. C. Fanurensis, n. s. ; aureo-ochracea ; stipitibus tenuibus 4-5- 
furcatis ; ramulis erectis hie illic lunatis, ultimis teretibus acutis. Spruce, 
n. 156. 

Hab. On the ground. Panure. 

Bright ochraceous, about 2 inches high. Stems slender, distinct or 
split almost to the base, forked four or five times ; branches erect or 
only slightly patent, sometimes lunate, ultimate branches elongated, 
cylindrical, acute, rarely bifid above. 
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Allied to C. pratenna and mu9co%de9y but clearly distinct from each 
other, though most resembling the latter. The spores are probably ochra- 
ceous, but I cannot say this certainly. 

613. C. scabra, n. s. ; simplex umbrina acimiinata pusilla scabra ; 
basi tuberosa, setis erectis strigos^. Spruce, n. 157. 

Hab. On the ground. Panur^. 

About -^ of an inch high, gregarious, subcsespitose, pale umber, sim- 
ple, erect, acuminate, scabrous with little rough granules ; base tube- 
rose, clothed with white or pallid, erect bristles. 

This is in many respects like Cahcera tuberosa^ but it appears to be 
a true Clavaria, and is distinguished by its smaller size, scabrous hy- 
menium, and the erect or slightly divergent, not deflexed, bristles at 
the base. — ^There is another simple Clavaria in the collection, growing 
on a green substance, which appears to be an anamorphosis of some 
Lichen. The specimens are however too imperfect to afford much in- 
formation. 

* Uxidia protracta, L^v., Ann. d. Sc. Nat. Oct. 1844, p. 218. 
Spruce, n. 84. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panur^. 

* U. Auricuh-^uda, Fr. Ep. p. 590. Spruce, n.' 18. 
Hab. On half-decayed trunks of trees. Panur^. 

* TremeUa lutescena, Fr. Ep. p. 588. Spruce, n. 151. 
Hab. On trunks of trees. Panur6. 

I cannot distinguish this from pale specimens of T. lutescena, sach 
as are figured by Balliard, t. 406, fig. C. 

614. T, fuciforniMy n. s.; alba; csespitosa, repetiter rotundato-furcata, 
cum lobis, ultimis exceptis, flabelliformi-dilatata. Spruce, n. 9. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. Panur^. 

One inchdor more high, white, csespitose, repeatedly lobed or forked, 
the lobes and main divisions dilated, the base of the forks rounded, the 
ultimate subdivisions short, cylindrical, obtuse. 

Eesembling a small specimen of the flabellate and multifid variety 
of Chondrus crispus. It is certainly undescribed. 

* Ehizomorpha corynephora, Kze. Weig. Exs. Spruce, n. 149. 
Hab. Panure. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that this is no autonomous Fungus. 

* No. 73 is a curious production on living bark, two or three other 
forms of which are not unfrequent in South Carolina ; they cannot be 
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FuTigi, for their habitat ia quite ngainst such a supposition, Tbe pro^ 
liability is that tbey are anamorpbosca of certnin Lichens: the truth 
can probably be ascertained on the spot only wbcre they grow, 

* C^atku^ Imhatus, Tul. Ann. d. Sc- 1844. Spruce, n. 148. 
Hab. On the half-putrid rbisoiua of Alpmia afofnatica. Panur^, 

February, I8fl3. 

615. Scleroderma UeUatumt n. a, ; peridio coriDceo demum atcUato* 
refloxo umbrino Btellato-verruooso ; aporis umbriaa-argillaoeis. 

Hab. On tbe ground. Pauur6. 

About 1 inch acroas, umber-broim ; peridium coriaceouBa at length 
splitting in a stellate manner, rou^h with minute, stellate v^arts. Spores 
aTgilluoeons, tinged with umber, globose, vcrrucose, ^r^^ of an iach in 
diameter. 

I know of no Sclerodentia which at all accords with the present, of 
which unfortunately only a single apeeimen vras procured. 

♦ AscJwrsonia ox^spora, B,, Hook. Joum. vol. vi. p. 305. 
Hab. On dead leavca. San Carlos. 

Flesh-coloured when fireah. Externally resembling^ the Khagia spe^ 
cimens. The hymenium ia more convolute within, and the spores, in- 
stead of yoVji arc yttTo ^^ ^ i"*^^ long, difi'erences which are not 
enough to constitute a distinct species, 

616. My CO ff one spharospora, n. s. ; strato candido; sporis globosis 
simplicibus fortiter echinatis. Spruce, n. 96. 

Hab. On the gills of some Agaric, in woods near the River Uaupes. 
March, 1853. 

Stratum white. Spores globose, xsVo ^^ ^^ i'^ch in diameter, sim- 
ple, without any trace of a second articulation, rough with strong, 
rather obtuse spines. 

The Agaric on which this mould is developed is said to be pale, with 
purple spores, but not a trace of the organs of fructification remain, 
and the species is altogether indeterminable. The spores of the para- 
site are a beautiful object under the microscope. 

617. Cordyceps hicephala, n. s. ; stipite elongato gracili brunneo 
apice furcato pulverulcnto ; clavis ellipticis pulvcrulentis ; sporidiis fili- 
formibus. 

Hab. Panurc. 

Stem 2 inches high, very slender, curved at the base, brown, forked 
above, and pulverulent ; heads elliptic, pulverulent, even. Asci linear. 
Sporidia very slender, linear. 
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This carious species, of which I have seen a single specimen only, is 
almost intermediate between Cordycepi and Xylaria, the latter of which 
it approaches in substance. The clavate tip of the inner membrane of 
the ascus, and the filiform sporidia, indicate an affinity with the more 
noble species of Corefyceps. 

* Xylaria polymorphay P., Syn. p. 7. Spruce, n. 141, 142, 144. 
Hab. On dead wood. Panur^. 

* X hyperythray Mont., Ann. d. Sc. Nat. Juin, 1840 ; suberosa pul- 
Ycre coffesecolori undique inspersa rimosula ; stipite compresso ; ckiYula 
obtas& ostiolis nigris notat&. Spruce, n. 143. 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panur^. 

Clothed all over with a coffee-coloured bloom, which in some parts 
is thick, compact, and cracked. Stems 1 inch high, compressed, con- 
fluent. Head rather longer, claveeform, obtuse, cracked longitudinally 
but not deeply ; ostiola black. Sporidia elongated, n^>> - f6^>c of an 
inch long. 

This is apparently n. 876, Leprieur, but in a more perfect state than 
other specimens which I have seen, and brighter-coloured. The spo- 
ridia are for the most part twice as long as in that species. 

* X dealbata, B. et C, Joum. Ac. Nat. Sc. Phil. vol. ii. p. 284. 
Spruce, n. 146. 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panur^. 

I have only to add to the description quoted above, that the sporidia 
are -g^^ of an inch or more in length, larger perhaps than in nny other 
Xylaridy except X. Clavus, Fr. 

* X. rhopaloides, Kze. Weig. Exs. Spruce, n. 76. 
Hab. On dead trunks of trees, Panurd. 
Exactly the same with n. 236, Leprieur. 

618. X. abnormisy n. s.; pallida, hie illic ostiolis depressis nigris no- 
tata cerebriformis subglobosa nodulosa durissima intus concolor ; peri- 
theciis pallidis oblongis crassis ; ascis gracilibus ; sporidiis minutissimis. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panur^. 

Subglobose, 1 inch or more across, lobed, irregular, nodulose, resem- 
bling in appearance a smooth, white truffle, pale, opaque, very hard, 
tan-coloured; with a rufous tinge when dry ; of the same colour within. 
Stemless, dotted with little discoloured specks indicative of the os- 
tiola ; perithecia oblong, with a short neck, thick-walled, consisting of 
elongated cells; interstices consisting partly of elongated, partly of 
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globose tissue^ hyaline, though appearing black from the abundaat uiu^ 
aerial sporidJa, which are sabcllipticj XfiVo ^^ ^^^ "^^^ 3oiig, 

This species is totally UiiTercTit from anything with which 1 ara ac^ 
quaintcd^ The pale substance, and absence of all carbonization^ seem 
at first to indicate H^pocrea rather than Xrfhria or Il^po^ylon. The 
walU of the perithccia are rather thick, perfectly hyahne, and cjonsist 
of a finely reticulated tissue, 

* X. ClavHBf Ft,, Linn. vol. y. p, 543, Spruce, n, 
Hab, On dead bark. Pauure. Febmaiy, 1853. 

The sporea of tliia Bpecies attain a length of -^-^ of an inch. 

619. Cordierites Sprueei^ n.s*; caospitosa, vinoso^nigra ; cnpulis ob- 
liqnia iLfundibidiformibus ; extns stipitibusque tenuibua mmosis «ca- 
briusculia, Sprnce, n, S5. (Tab, X. fig. 5.) 

Hab, On decayed trunks. Panur^. 

Tuftedj yinous-brown, about ^ inch high. Sterns slender, scabrous, 
branched ; cups obliquCj funnel-shaped, rather rough externally and 
slightly venose ; sporidia elliptic^ WW ^^ ^^ ^^^^ long/ 

This is nearly allied to Pedca concrescen^y Schwein,^ of which I should 
have considered it a small form, but for the smaller sporidia and smooth 
hyraenium. The latter character however might not hold good with 
better and more abundant specimens. T have not seen asci in that 
species, but they are evident enough in the present. 

620. Tkamnomi/ces fuciformis, n. s, ; stipite crassiusculo filiformi 
flexuoso, ramulis brevibus rectis thecaeformibus regulariter vestito. 
Spruce, n. 150. (Tab. IX. fig. 3.) 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. February, 1853. 

Stem cylindrical, filiform, 1 line thick, flexuous, dark brown, beset 
everywhere with short, perpendicular branches, about 2 lines long, 
swelling in the centre, so as to assume the form of the theca of some 
Moss, and enclosing a single oblongo-elliptic cavity. 

This curious species at first sight resembles some seaweed rather 
than a Fungus. 

* T. rostrattis, Mont., Ann. d. So. Nat. Juin, 1840. Spruce, n. 163. 
Var. similis, 

Hab. On rotten trunks. Panure. 

Diftering in nothing from Dr. Montague's plant, except in the ab- 
sence of a beaked ostiolum, a character very variable amongst Sp/iarice. 
It is by Dr. Montagnc's advice that I refer the specimens to his species. 

{To be continued.) 
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'Mora Vectenxu: 
It is with great pleasure we are enabled to announce the appearance, 
long looked for, of the posthumous work of Dr. Bromfield, the " Flora 
Yectensis : being a Systematic Description of the Phsenogamous or 
Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to the Isle of Wight. London : 
William Pamplin. 1856." One vol. 8vo, 678 pages, with portrait of 
the Author and an excellent Map of the Island, prepared expressly for 
this work. A future notice on our part will explain something of the 
nature of this very important Flora ; and we can only at present say 
that, though limited to the vegetation of a small island, yet that island 
is 80 rich itself, and Dr. Bromfield not only devoted so many years to 
the preparation of the work, but possessed so much talent for careful 
discrimination and accuracy of description, that it must ever be con- 
sidered a standard volume in botanical literature, and from which every 
European botanist may derive information and instruction. 



Bunya-Bunya. 

The finest cone of Bunya-Bunya (Araucaria Bidwilli, Hook., in Lond. 
Joum. of Bot. vol. ii. p. 498, tab. xviii. and xix.) that has perhaps 
ever been sent to Europe, formed part of the collection of the Austra- 
lian products in the Exposition Universelle at Paris, 1855, and was 
exhibited by Chas. F. D. Parkinson, Esq., of Moreton^ay, son of Col. 
Parkinson. Through the medium of Col. J. Sidney North, M.P., this 
has been presented to the Museum of the Eoyal Gardens of Kew,* and 
it is accompanied by the following interesting particulars, from the pen 
of Mr. Parkinson himself : — 

" This tree is deserving of more notice than any other growing in 
the northern districts of New South Wales; not perhaps because the 
quality of the wood may be superior to the other kinds of Pine, but 
because each tree belongs to some one individual of the Aborigines. 

" The Bunya-Bunya is of the Pine kind, and grows in scrubs, or 

* These Gardens, as is well known, possess the first and original tree of this fine 
Araucaria, to which the above name was assigned ; and it is now one of the most 
striking and ornamental trees in the collection, requiring however protection during 
the winter months. 

VOL. VIII. 2 O 
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ranges of hilla or mountains. It is do! knowii ^owin^ in a wild state 
further to the south than the runge c3i\'idmg; the faLIs of the waters of 
the rivers Erishiine aud Burnett ; but iu the Wide Bay District^ in the 
twenty- seventh pBToUd, it grows very thickly over an extent of couutT>\ 
about thirty miles by twelve, which is in con sequence called the * Bunya- 
Bun^a country.* 

*' The tree is easily disUngmahed, ns it far outtops every other kind 
of tree in the scrub ; and instead of the branches pointing downwards 
as in the Moreton Bay Pine {Jraucnria Oiivmug^mi)^ tbey grow 
straight out from the treCj or rather with a curve or ineUuation up- 
wards. 

" Its height is immense ; Leichhardt mentions their being 160 feet 
high before there were any branches, for in ita wild state the branches 
only grow near the top of the tree, owing to the want of light in the 
Bcrubj but if planted out iu an open space they feather quite to the 
ground. 

** The wood can be used for the same purposes as Pine, and is rather 
mon3 durable: it makca excellent aheep-hurdles. The leaves are of a 
rich dark green, ajid sharp-pointed, so mucli so as to he prickly. The 
cojte, or frnit, is very large, and grows on the extrerac tip of the tree. 
This fruit is only plentiful cvary third year. In appearance it is like 
an immense Fir cone, and is, before it is quite ripe, of a beautiful 
green colour. Measurement of the cone sent to the great French Ex- 
hibition : — 12 inches in length; 22 inches round the broadest part, 
transversely; 19^ round in the narrowest part. The shape is a de- 
pressed globe. * 

" When the proper season arrives, the natives assemble in great 
numbers from very great distances all around, for the purpose of eat- 
ing the fruit, which they generally roast. Each tribe has its own pe- 
culiar set of trees, and each family its own allotment among them. 
These are handed down from generation to generation with the greatest 
exactness, and if any one is found in a tree not belonging to him, a 
fight, or ' pullen pullen,' is the inevitable consequence. 

" This is believed to be the only hereditary personal property pos- 
sessed by the Aborigines, and it is therefore generally respected, and 
this makes the ' Bunya-Bunya' interesting. 

"C. F. P. Pakkinson." 
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Mexican Botany, 

The following is an extract from a Letter of oar valued and very 
obliging Mend Henry Christy, Esq., dated Mexico, March 27, 1856. 

" I wrote you veiy hurriedly from Havana on the 6th, and by the 
same mail you would receive some seeds, etc. I have now been a fortnight 
in this wonderful country, wonderful alike in its geological as well as 
its vegetable features. I hope to do something for you among the 
medicinal plants, some of which are very curious and little known, 
having had the good fortune to fall in with some of the collectors for 
the druggists, and also to possess sundry notes of inquiry ftrom my in- 
defatigable cousin, Mr. Hanbury. Should you wish any collection of 
Mexican plants, there is a Grerman gentleman, a Mr. W. Schaffner,* a 
druggist, residing at Orizaba, who could do anything in that way. He 
has already collections for disposal, comprising some 400 Ferns and 
Lycopodiums, 300 Grasses, etc., and 600 Composite plants. A Mr. 
Pitts has applied himself to Cacti, and has, I hear, a first-rate collec- 
tion. He might, though not a regular collector, be inclined to make 
exchanges. Mr. Scbaffuer would like to make a general collection, 
and thinks it would take four to five years to go over all this difficult 
and wide-spread country. Through a druggist here, an Italian of great 
intelligence, and in relation with all the drug-collectors, a Sefior Josd del 
Pozzo, any inquiry about any particular medicinal plant could be best 
made. There are many collectors of Orchids, both in the 'Tierra 
Templada' as well as the *Tierra Caliente,' but, so far as I hear, they 
have chiefly gone to Germany. In the Orchid-house at the princely 
villa of Don Manuel Escandon, at Tacubaya, the Richmond of Mexico, 
I saw some very beautiful ones, which Mr. Lettsom, our Charge 
d' Affaires, says are new. I am now a beggar for him for some seeds, 
and I shall be very glad if it is in your power to send them to him, 
through the Foreign Office, next mail, addressed * W. G. Lettsom, Esq., 
H.B.M. Charg^ d' Affaires, Mexico.' He wants Victoria regia and Ne- 
lumbium caruleum. The vegetation here is extraordinary, — most of our 
fruits, vegetables, and common weeds, mixed with those of a semi- 
tropical character. Wheat-culture ceases on the mountains between 
here and Tohica, 9000 feet elevation; the Banana between Cadiva 

* From this gentleman we have lately received a very interesting and well pre- 
served Herbarium. — Ed. 
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and Orizaba, at 3700 ; wheat commeiuses at Ac\ilcingo, 3900 feet^ in 
the ynlleya in the eastern slope, where, from tlie frequent rain, ihcy can 
haye two or more trops. On thf^ wheat-growing: plains of the plateatij 
comraoncing with tbe Cafiadas of latapa, 4000 feet, omng to the long 
drought and but one wet season] only one crop is got ; it is sown m 
June, and reaped in September; the rainy season connneace^ there in 
Jnne^ and extends partially till October. Maize is left out, as in the 
States, till November^ to get dried by the frosts. At Mexico the tem- 
perature I find pretty steady to 48^ to 50° at sunrise, and 70^ to 75*^ 
in tbe shade during the day. The barometers are graduated, not aa 
ours, from 38 to 31, but from 31 and 24; the variation is generaUy 
trifling, it ia now 22^; water boila at 199*^. I hope to get the fall 
of June from the Afinerea^ the only scientific government oflices. Tbe 
countiy is in a state bordering on anarchy, and our escuisions are 
mncb limited. We arrived in the night of a rather severe revolntionj 
which ia now, it is hoped, subdued ; Puebla, the second city, with 
70,000 people, having aurrendered . Mexico is still strongly barricaded, 
as it was feared the rebels would march on tbe capital. 1 am now 
starting for the Real del Monte Mines, The country is said to be very 
beaiitifu], and the elevation 1500 feet above Mexico; the climate is 
like England) so much so that at tbe table of tbe Company^ I ara told 
by the Hon. Mr. Pakenham, nothing but port-wine is drunk. I go 
under the wing of two families, who think it best to have an escort of 
thirty-five men, but I believe that there is no real danger. — H. C." 



Collections of Plants on Sale with Mr. E. F. Hohenaker, 
Esslingen, near Stuttgart. 

1. Prof. Blytt, PI. Norvegise rariores. Sp. 20-100. 35. hd,— 

\l8. U, 

2. Dr. Lindeberg, PI. Alpium Norvegiae rariores. Sp. 200. £2. 

3. Huet du Pavilion, PL SiciliEe. Sp. 300. £2. 18^. 4^. 

4. Becker, PL rariores Desertorum Wolgse Inferioris. Sp. 150. 
£1. 165. 

5. Lechler, PL Pemance. Sp. 60-250. £1.— £4. 35. Id. Por a 
Catalogue of this collection, cfr. ^ Berliner Bot. Zeitung,' 1856, 390; 
Plora, 1856, 271. 

G. Scbimper, PL Abyssinica) c tcrritorio Agow. Sp. 170-200. 
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£2. 6«. Sd. — £2. 14«. lOd. From a part of Abyssima, which was 
hitherto unexplored, and of a character quite different from those 
known already. Almost all the species have not yet been distributed 
in Mr. Schimper's collections. A catalogue of them will be found in 
the German botanical gazettes. 



Araucaria imbricata. 
Hitherto we believe the original tree of the Chili Pine, introduced 
by Mr. Menzies from the Voyage of Captain Vancouver, in Kew Gar- 
dens, is the only one that has produced cones in this country. We 
saw a fine cone at Paris last year. Our valued friend, the Very Kev. 
the Dean of Winchester, informs us that his beautifid tree at Bishop's 
Stoke, thirty years old and twenty feet high, is now bearing a cone 
from one of the topmost branches ; and further that, at Bicton, the 
seat of Lady Rolle, one tree is showing cones and another female 
flowers. 
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MooKE, Thomas, F.L.S. : The Feens of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Edited by Dr. John Lindley, Ph.D., F.K.S., etc. Parts XIII.- 

XVII. (the conclusion). Imp. folio. Nature-printed by Henry 

Bradbury. London, 1865-6. 

It is not one of the least of the merits of this remarkable work, 
that it has appeared from the press of the spirited publisher, Mr. 
Bradbury, monthly, with the greatest regularity, and is now brought 
to a conclusion with the seventeenth number ; embracing, not in- 
deed all that are called lerhi in the ordinary acceptance of the term, 
but the true FolypodiacetB and Hymeno^^hyllacetB (or Trichomanidea), 
which some authors entirely exclude from the Filices verse, Osmundacece 
and Ophiogloasacece ; omitting I^copodiacece^ Uquiaetacea, and Marn- 
UacecB ; — which too, it must be confessed, are not well suited to this 
style of nature-printing. 

The 13th Fasciculus of this remarkable work opens with a Plate 
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(XXXVIIL), well stored with eight figures, representing so many va- 
riations in fortn (of greater or Jess degree) of Asplenium T^wrinum ; and 
nine varieties ore recorded, Plate XXXLX, esbibits tbe well-knowD 
^^Is?iiui?i TrichomaneAy and certain forma, of which hitter nine are 
here (as in the preceding species) enumerated, aecorapaaied by the re- 
mark, ** until lately very little variation had been observed in this spe- 
cies ; now however several marked varieties are known, and ihey, for 
the most part, seem to have tlie quality of constancy ;"-^-we hope our 
author does not meaa to that degree as to merit being coDsidered dis- 
tinct species. Wo have been lately favoured with some specimens of 
the seventh so-called variety, "from the banks of the Wye, near Mon- 
mouth, by Mr. J, D, Enys," ina^quak: hut we must honestly confess 
we should reckon such to be almost the normal form of the species ^ 
so different are the opinioas of botanists on Ferus, which every ooe liua 
the opportunity of studying on our walla and rocks. Plate XL, Aspk- 
nittm x^iridt. 

Part XIV. The first Plate here, VIL*j represents the Pol^podium 
atpedre, as yft, in Britain, found only ou certain highland mountains 
in Forfar, AberdeeOj and Perthshire. We are glad Mr. Moore abandons 
his former views of considering P.Jtexik a distinct species, and that he 
unites it with P, alpedre. Plate XLT, includes three somewhat allied 
species : — viz. 1, our Wall RuCj the well -known Asphnium Ruta-niura^^ 
ria ; 2, Asplenium Germanicum, a very rare inhabitant of the North of 
England and of Scotland ; and 3, Asplenium septentrionale, also a rare 
British plant. Plate XLII. represents Scolopendrium vulgare, and its 
varieties, or rather deformities, to the illustration of which ten folio 
pages are devoted, and sixty-six varieties are discriminated. 

Part XV. Plate XLIII. A. exhibits the Ceterach officinarum, or 
" Scale-Fern ;" but the figure would hardly justify this latter name : — 
this process of Nature-printing quite failing in representing the hairs 
and scales of plants. The thick, woody, and knotted rhizome of this 
and other Ferns is equally unsuited to this art. At letter B of the 
same plate, the rare Gymnogramma leptophylla, being a thin, delicate 
plant, is most faithfully figured, as is Blechmim Spicant (letter C), with 
the exception of the root. Although only the usual form is given, 
thirteen varieties are described. Plate XLIV. Pteris aquilina. Plate 
XLV. Adiantum Capillus-Veneris. 

Part XVI. Plate XLVl. represents very good figures of Cydoptms 
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fragUiSy regia, and monlana (alpina of most authors). Plate XLYII. 
Wbodda Ilvensis* and W, alpina {hyperhorea of most authors). These 
respective figures are so extremely like each other as scarcely to justify 
Mr. Moore's remark, *' No species, one would think, need be more dis- 
tinct than W, alpina is from JToddna Ilventis.'* Not a few able bota- 
nists find it hard tx) distinguish them, and it is certain that the extreme 
forms are not here represented. Deprived of the copious chaffy scales, 
or exhibiting them only as a faint blur in " nature-printing," the con- 
figuration of the two species seems to be identical. Plate XLYIII. 
Trichomanes radicans. These are noble specimens, but apparently en- 
tirely destitute of fructification, or if the samples, affording the speci- 
mens impressed, possessed it, it is quite obsolete in the figures. 

Part XVII. Plate XLIX. HymenophyUum Tunbridyense and ffyme- 
nophyUum unUaterale (Wilsoni, Hook.), Here again we find nature- 
printing at fault. Distinct as we believe these two species assuredly 
to be, the figures by no means exhibit the differences. This is in part 
due to the principal character being microscopic (the entire valves of 
the involucre) ; in part also to a peculiar curvature of the apex and 
pinnae, in the living plant, admirably described by Mr. Wilson, and as 
admirably figured by Sowerby in E. Bot. Suppl. t. 2636, but lost in 
the pressure and flattening of the specimens. 

Plate L. Osmunda regaUs, Plate LI. Botrychium Lunarian Ophioglos- 
sum vulgatum, and 0. Luaitanicum ; which latter Mr. Moore observes 
may " fairly be allowed to remain separate from 0. vulgatum." The 
author takes no notice of its being already in the late (seventh) edition 
of the 'British Flora,' considered a mere var. )8 of 0, vulgatum, and 
that not till after a careful examination of the numerous specimens in 
the Hookerian Herbarium, where " we find all intermediate gradations 
from the largest and broadest cordate or ovate sterile fronds to a nar- 
row, linear-lanceolate form not half an inch long." Mr. Moore has 
also carefully examined the same specimens and recorded many of the 
numerous localities, but comes to an opposite conclusion in regard to 

* Custom and want of consideration of the origin of this specific name has per- 
mitted its continuance, but rufidula (Sw. and W3ld.) is infimtely to be preferred. 
Linneens called the plajit Acrostichum Ilvense, believing it to be a plant of Dale- 
champ, his LonckUis aspera Ihensis (Qva, island of Elba I). The geographical and 
climatic distribution of plants was not much studied in Linnseus's days, or his habitat, 
given in the * Species Plantarum,' " in Europse friffidissima rupidus,** would have 
thrown a doubt on the identity of the two plants. 
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specific limits or extension. — TLe author's ProfBce is cbiefly occupied 
by an apology or cxplaoation of his " tnultUjidiHou^ carlatiom" of the 
coRjparatively few species of Ferns inhabiting tliese islands :^'^ It ^ill 
be apparent from the subonlinate poisition assi^ied to thcm^ that no 
botfinical importance is claimed for moat of the forms thus enume- 
rated." Not iu general we are satisfied, in Mr Moore's own view, 
but it is not so with less instructed minds; and wc have ourselves^ 
since the publication of this noble work, received not a few specimens 
of these variations from young botanists, ou which they have kid 
great stress, but which are totally unworthy any marked attention ; 
and Mr. Moore himself in many instances seems to regret that some 
of these are not more honoured by botanists io general. 

We have however to thank Mr^ Bradbury heartily for a work of 
great beauty and of great artistic interest, and Mr. Moore for the 
knowledge and care and attention he has devoted to the seientthc de- 
scriptions and history. We have reason to believe the publication 
baa mt^t with great success, and that it will ere long be found in every 
library that deserves the name of '' botanical/* 



ScnoTTj H. ; Analecta Botantca ; adjuiorilus C. F. Nymau d Th. 
Kotschy. Part T. 8vo. "Vindobonoe, 1854. 
This little work contains specific characters, often accompanied by 
more or less extended remarks, on rather more than one hundred South 
Austrian or Oriental plants, the greater part of them new species of 
the authors. How far the plants may be considered deserving to rank 
as species, we have no means of judging : but that the authors differ 
in their views from botanists in general, may perhaps be inferred by 
their motto, from Schmiedel, " Cum satis constet, modestum dissen- 
sum neque veritati neque scientiis unquam nocuisse ; nemini molestum 
erit, si ea declaramus, quae nobis magis probantur, quantumvis ab alio- 
rum placitis recedunt." The characters and notes seem to be carefully 
drawn up, and probably from Jiving plants in cultivation, though it is 
not expressly stated that they are so. 
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Species Plantarum Maderensium quadam NotxB^ vel hactenus inedit€e, 
breviier desoripUs; auctore R. T. Lowe, A.M. 

1. Berberis Maderensis, Lowe. — B. fruticosa spinis tripartitis, foliis 
simplicibus subspathulatis oblongo-lanceolatis obtusiusculis basi at- 
tenuatis subcoriaceis rigidulis reticulatis submarginatis- integenimis, 
ramolis aurantiacis costatis v. striatis, racemis erecto-patentibus ab- 
breviatis subpaudfloris, floribos globosis. 

Hab. In rupibus excelsis conyalliam Maderse, ad altitudinem 5000 

ped., rariss. 

This, the only indigenous Madeiran Barberry, most resembles B. 
Oreticay L., which may however be at once distinguished by its low, 
dwarfish, stunted, densely prickly habit, thick, short branches, and 
small leaves. 

I revert to my original name of B, Maderenns for this plant, disco- 
vered by me first in 1838 ; that of B, lycioideSy by which I have more 
lately for some years spoken of it, trenching too closely upon B, Lifcium 
of Koyle. 

2. Cheiranthus arbiiscula, Lowe. — C. firuticulosus pygmseus dumosus 
foliosus, caule erecto nano apice capitato-ramoso, ramis abbreviatis 
plerumque congesto-glomeratis, foliis linearibus apicem versus sub- 
dilatatis acutis integerrimis incanis scabris adpresse strigosis, floribus 
liladnis, siliquis strictis arete erectis. 

Hab. Abundanter in rupibus montium Pico Branco et P. de Conselho, 

Portfis Sancti. 

Preserves, when cultivated in England, its peculiar, low, stunted 
habit. Flowers and pods large. 

This is the plant erroneously referred to under the name of Chei- 
ratUhua tenuifolius, H^rit., in 'Frimitia Fauna ei Flora Madera et 
FortiU Sanctis p. 57, as the favourite haunt of Helix cheiranthicola, 
Lowe. The true C. tenuifolius, Hdrit., is a perfectly distinct Madeiran 
species, not found at all in Porto Santo, and very rare or local even in 
Madeira. 

3. Spergularia faUax, Lowe. — S. glabra, foliis lineari-subulatis fas- 
ciculato-verticHlatis mutids obtusis subteretibus basin versus supra 
planiusculis subcanaliculatis^ pedicellis defloratis refractis, sepalis 
angusto-lanceolatis dorso late herbaceo-viridibus margine albo-sca- 
rioso, petaHs lanceolatis calyoem sequantibus, seminibus globoso-len- 
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tieulsribaa seriatim punctatis nitidis ntris flla meinbraQacea diiatata 

radiate -plicuta alba cioctia. 
Hab. In maritimia JIaderas, Port Ha Sancti, Insulmque DesCTtae Sep- 

teDtrionalis et Australis* 
Pacies Sperffuke arem^, L. ; aed pneter styloa semper ties, capsulam 

oonstantissime tnTolvem, aeminaque late alato-marginata, fioribus 

ti-T-andria fructuque minoribus, sepalia angustioribiis, pedicellisqae 

nee pubescentibus uec glaDdulosia difl'ert. 

lu several of tbe characters above enumerated, and smaller size, this 
much confused or overlooked^ and perhaps still questionable species, 
agrees better with Sper^nla ptntandra^ L., iban with S. arvenm, L. ; 
judging^ of the former not uneontro verted plant by one of Loffling's 
original specimens (see Sautii's E. Plora, ii. 33S) preserved in the 
Bnclcsiau Herbarium. It has been sent however under both these 
names by Bourgeau to Europe. Tbc Banksian Herbarium^ for exam- 
plcj containSj — 

(1). One whole sheet of Canarian specimens of Spergularla fallatj 
from BourgeaUj labelled "Ph CanarienBes, No. 334, Spergnla arvensUt 
L, (Phytogr. Canar. i. 146), Teneriffa, Laguna, 28 Jan. 1845," 

(2). Another sheet from the same bcrtaniat, marked "PL Canar. No. 
410, SperguJa pentandra, L, (Pltytogr. Canar. i. 145), Teneriila, Mesa 
de Mota, Jan. 1849," is composed of two unquestionable specimens of 
Lepigonum fallax, and two others of a totally different plant, viz. Sper- 
gularia rubra {Arenaria rubra, var. a, L. ; Ahine rubra, Wahlenb.) ; a 
confusion the more singular, because this latter plant has been also sent 
by Bourgeau to the Banksian Herbarium, correctly named, on another 
sheet, labelled " PI. Canar. No. 302, Alsine rubra, Wahlenb. (Phytogr. 
Canar. i. 148), Lancerotta, prope opp. Teguise, 1845." 

(3). A third sheet, marked " Spergula pentandra, L.," contains, in 
addition to six small specimens from " Hispania, C. G. Ortega, M.D., 
1777," of perhaps true Spergula pentandr a, having at least a distinctly 
five-valved capsule, — another undoubted specimen of Sper gularia fallax, 
found " In Insulis Canariensibus, Webb." 

Thus the planj appears to be diffused throughout the whole Macaro- 
nesian archipelago ; though hitherto confounded with one or the other 
of the above old-established species. It differs however from both in 
its three styles, three-valved capsule, and six to seven stamens; thus 
belonging to Spergularla, Pers. {Lepigonmn, Pr., Wahlb. ; AUlne, 
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Wahlenb.), instead of Spergula. In Madeira at least, these and other 
characters constantly distinguish it from the common Spergula ar- 
vensis, L. 

4. Anthyllis Lemanniana^ Lowe. — ^A. caulibus diffusis decumbentibusve 
adpresse sericeis basi suffrutescentibus, foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis 
subdenis elliptico-oblongis subtus sericeo-pilosis insequalibus infimis 
minoribus terminali intermediis baud majore, capitolis ssepe dupli- 
eatis bracteatis, bracteis ligulatiB, calycibus pilosissimis subiilflatis 
oblongis pallide citrinis, coroUis lacteis vix subcarneis marcescentibus 
citrinis apioe atro-sanguineis, legumine semiovali monospermo. 
Hab. Eariss. in rupibus excelsioribus cacominibasve Maderse. 

A very distinct and lovely species, with delicate, cream-coloured or 
pale blusb-pink, dark crimson-tipped flowers. Its name is a tribute to 
the memory of the late Charles Lemann, M.D., an able and accom- 
plished botanist, whose early loss to science has been only through his 
own peculiar diffidence of character less widely known to be more 
deeply felt in the circle of his more immediate friends. Having spent 
the greater portion of the years 1836 and 1837 in Madeira, he had 
subsequently devoted much time, at my request, to the investigation of 
various doubtful points connected with its flora ; and the present ele- 
gant additiop to the species of AnthyUiiy although, first discovered by 
another late regretted friend, P. B. Webb, Esq., of Canarian celebrity, 
in 1828, was first obtained in imperfect flower by Dr. Charles Lemann 
in July, 1837, and formed a frequent subject of discussion in our cor- 
respondence afterwards. Sufficient materials were still however want- 
ing to establish perfectly the species till I rediscovered it in 1847, and 
subsequently for several successive years, in favourable condition for 
complete investigation. 

6. Medicago calcar, Lowe. — M. piloso-pubescens subvillosa, caulibus 
prostratis elongatis gracilibus tenuibus rigidulis, stipulis lanceolatis 
parce et snbremote fimbriato-laceris v. setaceo-incisis, foliolis obo- 
vatis apice argute serratis inferioribus retusis, pedunculis 1-5- (ple- 
rumque 2-3-) floris folia subsuperantibus v. sequantibus, legumi- 
nibus glaberrimis cochleatis 3-4-cyclis subinermibus vel biserialiter 
parce breviterque calcaratis oblique subvenosis nee reticulatis nee 
lacunosis. 
Var. a; pedunculis folia subsuperantibus, leguminibus rugulosis mar- 
gine spinis rectis conico-abbreviatis armato. 
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Yar. /3j peduoculis foKo aubeequantibus^ legumimbue ImvibQa inermi- 

bus vel aubiiieTinibua. 
Hab. In Portiis Sancti apricis. 

I iiTBt discovered this plant in 1S38, but remained unable to esta- 
blish its claims to specific distinction till last year (April, May^ lS55)j 
when T o^in met with it in two or three localities plentifully, dunng a 
mouth's thorough re-examiuation of tbe whole island, in company with 
Mr, Wollastou, It has been sent by Bourgeau from Grand Cannria to 
the Baoksiau Herbarium (PL Canar. No. 763), labelled '' M. irihu- 
hides^ Desroues,'' It is very distinct from M. iributoldeE^ Lam,, and 
appears to be hithflrto undescribed. 

6. Melilotua Lippoldiana^ Lowe. — M. caule erecto, foUolis rotandato- 
obovatis suborbicularibus abbreviato-cuneati* UtiuscuUs, summia au- 
gustioribiis oblon^O'obovatis^ argute eroaulo-denliculotia, sUpulis 
angustis lineari-acuminatis sctacco-prodttctis, ftoribus majusculis laxe 
racemosia dietiuctc pedicellatia, ooroila cnlycem duplo excf^deute, ca^ 
riua veitillum ffiquante, alia brevioribus, calyce subbilabiato dentibus 
duobna supcnoribus approximatiB, leguminibus ovatis rostratis cari- 
nato-marginalia subconfertim ilcxuos* areuato-coatatis y. aubcorru- 
gato-plicatis. 
Hab, In jVIadene apricia maritimis. 

An old, imperfect specimen of this plant exists in the Banksian Her- 
barium, ticketed by Dr. Solander, " Trifolium Melilotus italica, Linn. 
Sp. PI. 1078, Madera.'* It is however perfectly distinct from the 
plant to which that synonym is usually considered to belong; and M. 
parviflora, Desf., is the species to which it more approximates ; from 
this however it is easily distinguished by the rounded, broad or shortly 
ovate leaflets, the more lax racemes, the larger and distinctly stalked, 
instead of nearly sessile flowers, and the keeled or margined, beaked, 
and ovate, somewhat densely arcuato-plicate pods. The name comme- 
morates a German horticultural botanist. Dr. Lippold, who resided a 
year or two in Madeira nearly twenty years ago, and who first called 
my attention more particularly to this plant, as diftering more than 
varietally from the common M. parvijlora and sulcata^ Desf. 

Ord. Leguminos.e. 

Trib. LOTEiK. 

Gen. Pedrosia, Lowe. — Calyx campanulatus, quinquefidus, laciniis 
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tubo longioribus. Corolla caiina rostrata vexillum alasque exce^ 
dente. Stamina diadelpha, ^. Stigma capiiatum; stylus rectus, 
subtus dente subulato producto Jissus, Legumen lomentaceum, lineare, 
rectum, cylindraceum, isthmis sapissime strangulato-moniltforme toru" 
losum, septis inter semina transversis plurUoculare, — Vhniad plerumque 
maritima Macaronesianse sc, Maderenses aut Canarienses, prosirato- 
fruticulosa, humiles, microphi^lke, argentea v. glaucescentes ; floribas 
citrinis luteis aurantiacisve sape atro-purpurascerUibus. — Nomen ferat 
in honorem J. A. Pedroso, Insulam Portum Sanctum plantis pluri- 
mis foris introductis tam usu quam ornatu prsestantibus (e. g. Tama- 
rix anglica ? Webb, et Mesemhryanthemum edule, L.) locupletantis, a 
suis seque ac ab alienis botanopbilis ob egregiam humanitatem plan- 
tarumque studiositatem optime merentis. 

* Flores solitarii, axiUarea. 

7. YedxQ^xsL Porto-sanctana, Lowe. — P. sericeo-ai^entea suffrutescens, 
caulibus diffuso-prostratis y. humifusis adscendentibus, stipulis folio- 
lisque lineari-lanceolatis, floribus solitariis axillaribus sessilibus, caly- 
cibus amplis persistentibus villosis, leguminibus calyoe vix longiori- 
bus villosis tereti-moniliformibus articulis globosis. 

Hab. In rupestribus maritimis Portus Sancti vulgatiss. 

Flores inter folia latentes subincpnspicui sat vero magni atro-purpurei 

sc. carina dtrino-virescente alis vexilloque nigris. Legumina parva, 

2-6-sperma, calyce fere inclusa. 

Discovered first in 1828, but omitted in my * Primitise ' and * Novi- 
tise,' from uncertainty regarding some of its essential characters. 

8. Pedrosia argentea, Lowe. — P. sericeo-argentea hirsuta, caulibus dif- 
fuso-prostratis elongatis adscendentibus rigidis lignosis frutescenti- 
bus, stipulis breviter petiolulatis folioHs ovali-rotundatis, foliis petio- 
latis foliolis obcordato- v. obovato-cuneatis retusis nervo saepe excur- 
rente mucronulatis, floribus solitariis (rarissime binis) subsessilibus, 
leguminibus distincte pedicellatis longis rectis cylindricis hirto-sub- 
puberulis 12-50-spermis. 

Hab. In cacumine montis Pico de Facho Portiis Sancti, et in Insulis 

Desertis. 

Differs strikingly from Pedrosia macrantha (Lotus macranthus, Novit. 
546) in its much larger leaflets, clothed like the whole plant with long, 
close, silky hairs, and in its stouter, more robust, and woody habit. 
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'P]o\^ets dark I arid -purple. Pod a 1-2 inches long, us maDy-c^Ued as 
aeodc(j. 

9» Ptjdrosia Jhrida^ Lowe.— P, frutieulosa sericco-aJbicans foliolosa, 
foliolis coufertis parvolifl laneeolatls v. obovato-lauceolatis acutis sti- 
palisque conforunibus omnino se&silibiia, umbellia 2-5-floria, legumi- 
uibua rectid cylindricis gkbHs. 
Var^ a- Q. hiiit aurantiaciB. 
Var. )3; fl. pallide sulpbureo-stramineis* 
Has- In PoHu Sancto. 

Differs from P. {Jjotua) fjlanca^ Ait., in its more silky, hoary foliage, 
laDceolate acute leaflets , largefj mora numerous flowers, often four or 
five in a head, aud larger, thicker, atraighter, and evcn^ instead of atran- 
gulato-torulose, poda. 

10, Astragalus Soltindn^ Lowe. — -A, herbaeea aanua viUoao-pubescena, 
caulibua prostrate- ad accndenti bus dliTasis, foUolia multijugris ovalibus 
V. oblougo-cllipticis retuaiusculiB aupcme glabris in feme birto-canea- 
centibusj peduuculis elongatia folio longioribua mnltifloris, pedicelliB 
fructiferig dcflexisj iegiirainibua pendulia Falcatis coinpreasis dorso 
late caualiculatis acutia adpressc strigoso-pubeseeutLbus. 
Adragahfi canescens, SoK j\lSS, in Herbar. Bants- nee DC. 
Hab. In Portu Sancto vulgatissimus. 

The compressed, trigonal, widely channelled, and in all stages ad- 
presso-pubescent pods, not to mention other points of difference, seem 
to distinguish this common, and certainly indigenous Porto-Santan As- 
tragalus, from A. hamosus, L., and I therefore yield at length to the 
great authority of Dr. Solander, who, as I ascertained more than twenty- 
five years ago, had made it a distinct species. From A.fahiformis v. 
falcatus, Desf., on the other hand, it differs in its hairiness and annual 
root, though resembling that species greatly in the pods and general 
habit. 

Although in strictness Dr. Solander's MS. designation of this plant 
is not superseded by A. canescens of De Candolle, that species having 
merged into a synonym of A. onobry chokies, Bieb., it would be now 
undesirable to adopt a name having no real claim to preference, and 
liable to cause confusion. 
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Ord. Umbellifer^. 

SuBORD. ORTHOSPJERMEJB. 

** Umbellit compositis seu perfectis; vitiUin frudu variia, rariuime nuiUs. — 
DC. Prodr. iv. 57. 

ft MuLTiJUGATiE^ nempe jugia primariU et aecundariit fwUUa, — lb. 58, 199. 
Trib. THAPSEBiE, lb, 58, 202. 
Gen. MoNiziA, Lotoe. — Florea . . . Fructua a dorso plano-compressus, 
14-costatus, costis (prsesertim 4 lateralibus margioalibus) crassis 
fiingoso-suberosis obtusis rotundatis inermibus, 10 dorsalibus (inter- 
mediis) minoiibus, 4 lateralibus (marginantibus) magnis. Mericarpia 
jugis primanis 5, 3 intermediis crassiusculis subfungoso-suberosis 
dorso, 2 lateralibus v. potius ventralibus tenuibus (vix filifopmibus) 
simplicibus nee fungosis piano commissurali impositis ; secundariis 
4 fungoso-suberosis crassis obtusis, 2 interioribus minoribus tenuius- 
culis, 2 exterioribus marginantibus maxiniis latis obtusissimis ; vittis 
sub jugis secundariis 4 dorsalibus, 2 commissuralibus latissimis ; 
carpophoro bipartite. Semen complanatum. — Herba basi frutescens, 
caudice simplici abbreviate obeso crasso lignoso subarboreo, caule 
florifero annuo terminali erecto-ramoso, foliis aequaliter et concinne 
decomposito-pinnatisectis, segmentis rigidiusculis lucidis glabris, pe- 
tiolis late vaginantibus velutinis. Umbella compositse multiradiatse, 
bracteis bracteolisque (involucris involucellisque) polyphyllis integris. 
Mores albi. 

Named after Senhor J. M. Moniz, an ardent botanist and successful 
investigator of the native flora of Madeira, and a no less zealous hor- 
ticulturist, always actively engaged in introducing new or rare plants 
into the island, and in promoting the spread of agricultural and hor- 
ticultural knowledge amongst his countrymen. 
11. Monizia edulia, Lowe. 
Hab. In rupibus excelsis maritimis Insulse Desertse Magnse. 

This fine Umbelliferous plant, remarkable for its large and elegant, 
varnished, fern-like foliage, approaches nearest to Melanoselinum deci- 
piem, Hoffm., of Madeira, both in botanical characters and habit. The 
woody stem is however much shorter, thicker, and obese, instead of 
tall and cylindric, and the finely-divided foliage is very different and 
peculiar, the broadly-triangular leaves resembling fronds of Balantium 
Culcita (Sw.), Klfs. The long, curved, horn-like subdivisions of the 
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sparingly- branched root are eaten either boiled or raw. They are o\]t- 
wardly black, internally white and subfarinaceoufl, and being eagerly 
sought after for food hy t!xe fishormcn and Orchil-gntherere resorting 
to the Great Desserta, wlien prevented by bad weather from procuring 
Uetter provisions from Madeira, there is reason to apprehend that the 
plaut will soon become extirpated. Abeady it is rare; and it was only 
in one place that I succeeded in obtaining a distinct sig^ht of it, grow- 
ing out of fissures, or on ledges, far down the face of the perpeodi- 
culflr cliff, 1300 or 1500 feet high, which forms the eastern &ea-wall 
of the Great DcKerta, 200 feet or more bebw the edge. It can only 
be gathered by expert cragsmen, let down by ropes from the top of 
the lofty cliif-barriers which gird the island. It appears to fiower early 
in the spring. In June the flowers were all over> and the seeds nearly 
or quite ripe. The unboiled root tastes like the tuber of Bunium de- 
nndatum^ DC. ; when boiled it appeared stringy and insipid, like a bad 
parsnip. It is mnch more dry, hard, and fibrous, than a carrot. The 
Portuguese however on the spot call it Roek Carrot, "Cenoula da 
Eocha." 

12. ChryBanthemum hasTnatomma^ Lowe. — C, fmticosura glabrum parce 
ramoaum, foliia succulentia rigidiusculis crassiuscuiis bipinnatifidis, 
pinnis inffiqualiter inciso-dcntntis bnsi utrinque 3-5-peetinatO'den- 
tatis, floribus subsolitariis paucisve (2-3) terminalibus in corymbum 
amplum digestis, anthodiis crassis carnosis, radio pallide roseo v. 
cameo, disco atro-sanguineo mox conico-convexo. 
Hab. In rupibus maritimis Insularum Desert arum illius praesertim 
Australis Bugio dictse. 

A genuine Chrysanthemum of De CandoUe's sixth Group, Magarsa, 
notwithstanding the remarkably convex disc of the receptacle, which 
becomes hollow and more conical as the seeds ripen. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of this fine plant as seen by Mr. Wollaston and 
myself early in June, 1855, on its native rocks of the Bugio, with its 
masses of large pink flowers, varying from full rose to the faintest 
blush or almost pure white, visible a long way off on the high perpen- 
dicular barren cliffs towards the summit of the island. Even the 
white-flowered state is at once distinguishable from its nearest allies, 
C. pinnatifidum, Linn, fil., and C. dmectum, Lowe (Novit. p. 17 or 
539), of Madeira, by the dark blood-coloured florets of the disc, with- 
out recourse to the other characters of the leaves and habit. 
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18. Centaurea Mauoniana, Lowe. — 0. inermis, caole frutiooso erecto 
prolifero-ramoso, ramis subcorymbosis supenie (novellis) albo-tomeu- 
tosis foliosis, foliis lanceolatis utrinque acominatis integerrimis rigi- 
diuscolo-membranaceis subfurfuraceo-scabriusculis nudis v. ad nervum 
marginemque solummodo tomentosolis 1. floccosis, basi in petiolum 
longe attenaatis, capitalis tenninalibuB solitariis longe pedunculatis 
majusculis conico-globosis glabris, pedunculis nudis subfurfuraceo- 
pnberulis sulcatis sursum incrassatis sub anthodio tumidis, anthodii 
squamis integerrimis oblongis latiusculis apice breviter palmato-setu- 
losis innocuis baud pungentibus intends purpurascentibus, omnibus 
limbo nitidissimo glaberrimo Isevi marginatis. 
a salicifolia, Sol. MSS. "Madera, Fr. Masson, 1776," Herb. Banks. 

No. 81 ! non Bieb. (DC. vi. 571, No. 27.) 
'' C. salicifolia. C. calycibus palmato-subspinosis innocuis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis acutis int^errimis subglabris petiolatis. 
" Hab. In Madera inter rupes Pico do Banxo, Fr. Masson.'* Sol. MSS. 
in Herb. Banks. 

It is surprising tbat this fine CetUaurea, discovered by Masson eighty 
years ago, and preserved in both the Banksian and Smithian Herbaria, 
has remained till now unpublished, although recognized and well defined 
by Dr. Solander in his MSS. as distinct from every other known spe- 
cies. Since 1838, when I first received from the late Dr. Charles Lemanf^ 
an account of the existence of this plant in the above-mentioned Her- 
baria, I have repeatedly visited the supposed place of its growth, indi- 
cated by Masson, viz. the Pico do Bancho, a lofty crag or cliff over- 
hanging the sea, five or six miles to the westward of Funchal, beyond 
Camera de Lobos, but in vain ; and all inquiries and researches else- 
where in the island, on the supposition that some other Pico do Rancho 
might have been Masson's original habitat, have hitherto proved equally 
unsuccessful. It is fortunate that the specimens preserved in the above- 
named collections are fine, and in excellent condition, wanting nothing 
but the florets and seeds, which have perished or been lost. 

The plant belongs however clearly to the thirteenth Section, Cheiro- 
lophus, Cass., in De Candolle (Prodr. vi. 577), of Centaurea; and hence 
it will also probably, when the florets and seeds are knoWn, be found 
to come under the genus Ftodmopappus of Boissier. The anthodia are 
larger than in C. sempervirena, L., but with their upper or inner scales 
from. 6-1 0-fimbriate at the apex, as in that species. 
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Notwitbstanditig Solauder'a apposite name of aaliirifolia, tbe leaver 
haf^e rather the aspect and texture of ttioiw of an £pilo6ium than a 

14. Musscbia? ffollmioni, Lowe. — M. P herbaoeahirtiuaciilo-pubescens, 
cnuk succulento bosi suflruteseentQ apice folioao, folib (l-^-p&dallbus) 
oblongo-lanccobitl^ acutia deoreum longe attenuatia sessilibus argute 
et concinne Uuplicalo-serriilia tnembranaceia nervis pnesertim pubes- 
ceiitibus medio subgucculeiito ^abtus hii^utoj paniculie elat*e tnulti- 
floraj pyramidatEC minis divjiricftto-patiintibus, floribns cernuis, caJycis 
einubua simplicibu^ exappendiculatiis tubo p[ismaticx> 5-angtdan 10- 
coatato laciniia eieutU oblougo-lnnceoiiitia acuniinatia tnbo duplo 
longioribus, corolla latent io-ochracea velutino-pubesceiite cyliodrico- 
tubulosa laciniia aagustis Imearibus canaliculato-oornutia. 
Hab, In adytis umbrosis cnavuUium Marler^ rarias, 
Rerda macropbylla, perennis. Cnules craa&itie digiti, fere aimplices, 
panicula e medio folioruni tenninali biped ali erecta. Folia, ilaccido- 
membranaeea l-3-p*^dalja 3-6-polL supra medium lata liete viridia 
seepe pulebre purjjuraseentia. Floret raagni, IJ— 3-poiL longL Co* 
rolta colore fere CuHurinof Campamdas^ L*j T. l^plextdk Sceptri^ L., 
sc* ochracea v, aurantio-gilva lateritio v. ferrugineo-purpurasoente 
pictn, tubo tenui an gusto sepaiis subbreviore laciniis eadtm auperan- 
• tibus. Stigmata 5, semipollicaria, magna, conspicua, exserta, stylo 
tubum corollae superante. Filamenta omnino libera glabra tenuissima, 
basi membranacea dilatata, antheris rectis linearibus distincte cuspi- 
datis sublongiora. Ovarium 5-lociilare : capsula . . . 
The mode of dehiscence in the ripe capsule will determine whether 
this highly curious and rare Campanulaceous plant be really a second 
species of the Madeiran genus MusscJna. Otherwise, it will be found 
probably to form a new genus, Codocnemia or Codonemia; for besides 
that it ill accords in habit and various other respects with Campanula, 
it will range under neither of the two great divisions, Medium and 
FAicodon, of that genus ; differing from Medium in the exappendiculate 
sinuses of its calyx, and from Fucodon in its qurnquelocular ovary, so 
that, if placed in Campanula, it would require the formation of a third 
division of the genus, sinu calycis non obtedo, capsula ^-loculari, for its 
reception. xVnd again, though approaching Bymphyandra, DC. fil., in 
its ochraceous velvety corolla, it differs generically in its five long stig- 
mas and quinquelocular ovary. Thus Musschia remains in fact the only 
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genus to which at present it can be referred with least disturbance and 
most probability; though sufficient difference, it must be confessed, 
exists to throw considerable doubt upon this collocation. I hope how- 
ever to receive this autumn from Madeira specimens in a condition to 
decide the question. 

I first met with two or three plants of M. ? WolUuUmi, June 22, 
1847, in a moist dripping rocky hollow along the Levada in the 
Eibeira da Metade, just beginning to shoot, and each with already a 
fine terminal crown of leaves ; but being unable to return to the spot 
that summer, and too easily or indolently resting afterwards on a hasty 
fancy of its being merely some rank luxuriant or monstrous state, due 
to its peculiar locality, of seedling Isoplexis Sceptrum, L., two of the 
leaves, preserved in my herbarium, recorded all my knowledge of the 
plant till the spring of 1855, when Senhor J. M. Moniz showed me 
imperfect specimens, with similar leaves, in his collection, procured 
firom a countryman, which he very rightly judged not to belong to the 
Isoplexis. The conclusion from these data, that a new Madeiran plant 
remained still to be established, was shortly substantiated to our mu- 
tual satisfaction. Towards the end of August we were plentifully sup- 
plied by the same countryman, employed by Senhor Moniz for the 
purpose, with broken portions of a panicle just bursting into flower, 
gathered on '' rocks a little below the Boca das Torrinhas, in the Boa 
Ventura.'* And living plants, I am informed this summer, have already 
reached England. 

1 am particularly happy to connect the name of the author of that 
noble work, the ' Insecta Maderensia,' with so fine a plant, befitting in 
some sort his special claims as a Madeiran naturalist. 
15. Bystropogon piperitus, Lowe. — B. foliis ovatis crenatis mollibus 

utrinque cum petiolis ramulisque floriferis brevissime velutinis absque 

nitore obsoletissime sparsimque rari-punctatis subeveniis, cymis pe- 

dunculatis corymbosis abbreviatis, dentibus calycinis ovatis obtusius- 

culis tubo valde brevioribus, 
Hab. In rupibus Maderse. 
Folia minuscula ^-1 poU. longa membranacea subtenuia flaccido-flexilia 

nee rigido-fragilia, odore Mentha piperita, L. 

Habit and flowers of its nearest ally, B. punctatuSf H^rit., but very 
distinct by its soft, veinless, finely-velvety, instead of strongly-veined, 
stiffish or rigid, and above smooth and shining, leaves^ besides their 
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peculiar pepper m in t-likf; fi-agnmce. 1 bave only met with the plant 
in the Curral das Freirua, where it ia however scarcely leas common on 
dry rocks and banks in several places than the univer^ B. punctaiu^t 
H^rit. 

16. Juocus lucidm, Hochst, Seiib. V\. Xzor, p. 24, No, 147*, t. iv. 
f. l.^J, dense ccespitosua rigidiusciUo-teDneissimnaj culmo tend 
compresBiuflCulo undo teuuitei* striate basi folioso, foliis angustis 
iinearibus canaliculatia culmoa aubfcquaatibias, bracteis 3-4 foliifor- 
mibus tenuibus diLnbiis valde dongatis anthelftm muLto auperantibns^ 
authela tcrminali cotuposita ramulis erectia cymoais intvis floriferis a, 
flaribua seeundia lucid is subLiubrieatia, aepalis subeequalibos angusto- 
lanceoiatia attenuato-acumiTiatia tviueniia cnpsulam globoao-ovatam 
subabbreviatam apiculatam distinnte auperantibus* 

Hab. In humidiuaeulia umbrosis MaderfC. 

A little known but aeemingrly distinct species, much resembling /, 
cotHjires^s^ Jacq., to whicli indeed I had referred it before the acquisi- 
tion of Seubeit's ' Flora A/.orica/ Tt is not uncommon in many places 
in the north of Ma^eim^ delighting to grow in roads or paths in damp, 
ahady places acaongat the chestnut -woods, forming tufts with thickly- 
matted, not at all creeping, excessively tough roots, and numerous 
slender, rigid, upright stems from fi to 12 inches high. 

17. Luzula Seuberti, Lowe. — L. anthela supradecomposita multiflora 
subsecunda nutante involucrum superante, floribus badiis sparsis 
distinctis nee congesto-glomeratis, pedunculis 1-4-floris saepius sub- 
unifloris, bracteis perigoniique glumis membranaceo-scariosis eximie 
paleaceis anguste lanceolatis subaristato-acurainatis basi nervoque 
medio castaneis margine utrinque pallidis capsulam abbreviatam 
subgloboso-ovatam apiculatam duplo superantibus, filamentis brevis- 
simis, seminibus minutis ovalibus simplicibus ecristatis, foliis latis 
nervoso-striatis longe acuminatis planis margine villoso-ciliato nivoso- 
pilosissimo subtomentoso integerrimis laevibus, culmo foliisque elatis 
1-2-pedalibus, radice perenni teuaci csespitosa stolonifera. 

Hab. In salebrosis rupestribus urabrosis Maderse, rariss. 

Luztda Canariensls, No. 503 of Bourgeau's Canarian plants in the 
Banksian Herbarium, from TenerifFe, approaches Seubert's L. purpureo- 
uplendens, Seub. Fl. Azor. p. 24, t. iv. f. 2, precisely in the points in 
which it differs from the present Madeiran plant, viz. the more agglo- 
merate or congested flowers, and the shorter, not aristato-acuminate, 
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sepals. It differs however from both in the paler silvery, instead of 
purple or chestnut, hue of the panicle. In its larger size and habit it 
agrees better with the Madeiran than with the Azorian plant. 

L, Seuberti therefore is characterized, and may be distinguished from 
both the above-named plants, by the more distinct or separate and 
scattered flowers, and the large, deep chestnut-coloured, filmy or chafiy, 
long and narrow, aristato-acuminate sepals, differing further from X. 
purpureo'iplendens, Seub., in its altogether larger size and longer, 
broader, smooth and flat-edged leaves. For the present, therefore, it 
is better to record it as distinct, though it is possible that fuller ac- 
quaintance with the Canarian and Azorean plants may prove all the 
three to be mere forms or varieties of a single species. It is remark- 
able however that the Canarian plant in some respects approaches 
nearer to the Azorean than to the Madeiran, or at least that the Ma- 
deiran plant is not enturely in characters, as it is in geographical posi- 
tion, intermediate between the other two. 

Ord. Gbaminejs. 
Tmb. HORDEACILE {Kih.), Koch, 

Gen. Arthrochobtus, Lowe, — Spicula solitarise, multiflorse, excava- 
tionibus spica nodos(hartieukUa recta immersse, rhachi (ut in LoUo) 
contrarise. Gluma univalvis, cartilaginea, concavo-lineans, spieulam 
obtegens eamque includens. Palea inferior cartilaginea, sape mh apice 
aristata ; superior membranacea, mutica. , 

18. Arthrochortus loliaceus, Lowe. 

Hab. In Insula Deserta Septentrional! Ilheo ChSo dicta. 

Gramen annuum lucidum glabrum Isete-virens habitu Lepturi (JRoU- 
bcellia) incurvati, L., radice fibrosa, culmis pluribus 6-18-pollicaribus 
decumbentibus undique diffiiso-procumbentibus v. prostrato-adscen- 
dentibus ramosis nodosis geniculosis foliosis in spicas attenuato- 
elongatas nudas crebri-nodoso-articulatas rigidas rectas nee flexuosas 
mox subincurvas demum ad nodos facile diffractas imo fragillimas 
productis. Folia flaccida latiuscula plana scabra raro IsBvia, culmis 
supeme vaginisque scabriusculis tumidiusculis stipulis abbreviato- 
truncatis. Spica longe products graciliusculse caudatse quodammodo 
stoloniformes apice demum acut® subpungentes. S^icula 6-8 -florae 
scabrse, gluma lineari-oblonga intemodia ssepissime sequante concava 
rhachi arctissime adnata scabra omnino inclusse, rachidio articulato 
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fragillimo scabro, Palea inferior flosculonim supenorum sub a pice 

brcviter aristataj paleam aupcriorcm muticam arete invoWens^ utraquc 

acabra margin ibus dense ciliolatis. 

On tirat disoovering^ early in June, 1850, a few plants of tbis Grass 
growing sparingly along tbe low, central^ rocky ridge at the top of 
the little Northern or Flat Dezerta, I hastily assumed it to be some 
state or form of Lolium it^mul&tiumf L. Revisiting the island with 
Mr. WoUaston in 1855 again at the same season, 1 fonnd, imme- 
diately on landing, its whole surface sprinkled plentifully with a Grass 
which, forgetting my former discovery, 1 at otioe conjectured on the 
spot to be some species of RoithcBllia or Lepturtis. On closer subse- 
quent examination and comparison, howevcrj my two plants not only 
proved to be precisely identical, but could be referred neither to io- 
liumj Lepturu&^ or lioUbwlU^, nor indeed to any other hitherto consti- 
tuted genus ; and, in fact, the plant was altogether new. The foregoing 
account will serve to indicate it^ natural afHnities and intermediate rank 
between Lolium and LepturuSt close to the latter, from which it is at 
onoe distinguished hy its many-flowere^j partly awned spikelets. 

1 cannot conclude this Paper without warmly acknowledging my 
obligations to Robert Brown and J. J. Bennett, Esq., for affording me 
every possible facility and kind assistnncc at the Banksian Herbarium 
with reference to the plants described in it. 



On ike Transplantation of the Peruvian Bark-tree into Dutch East 
India ; by Dr. De Vriese.* 

Were this notice intended for the learned world alone, it would be 
necessary to treat the subject more amply than is now attempted, as 
nothing more is desired than to enable the inquiring reader to under- 
stand what Quinquina is, its value to mankind, and the views that have 
actuated the Dutch in what they have done in this important matter. 

On some points of a scientific nature it has been necessary to be 
more diffuse than in other respects was desirable, as the greater part 
of the uninitiated (and who would misinterpret this term?) are not 

* Extracted from a Work entitled ' De Kina-Booin uit Zuid-Amcrica overgebragt 
naar Java, Door W. H. De Vricsc. 'S Gravenhage. (Translated by James Perrin, 
Professor of the English Language at Ley den.) 1855.' 
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generally acquainted with the specialities of natoral and medical science ; 
in other respects, conciseness has been necessary to avoid too great 
ampliiication. 

From the earliest scientific information we know that the inhabitants 
of South America have done nothing to hinder the unlimited collec- 
tion, we should almost say robbery, of the Quinquina woods. No one 
thinks of their cultivation, and the Public Authority seems not to be 
interested in it, or is not able to be so : the latter, we should be dis- 
posed to conclude, when we consider, after Weddell, that the Quinquina 
district covers an extent of 2000 square miles. 

We notice also that unheard-of quantities are exported ; nay, what 
is more, now and then whole woods are burnt up. It may be unknown 
*to the Peruvians and Bolivians less than to Europeans, that the quan- 
tity diminishes, and that the trees, which are felled by thousands, are 
not so speedily succeeded by others, that replace them. Whoever de- 
scends the Andes, to visit the woods in which the Quinquina grows, 
finds his way from the sound of the reckless axe of the Cascarilleros, 
as they mercilessly, in an unexampled manner, hew these beautiful 
trees. This rough handling is not alone working fatally for the future, 
but all accounts are unanimous that an incredible quantity of bark is 
lost in the most reckless manner. 

These circumstances have the sad consequence, which De la Conda- 
mine- foresaw as probable, and that all late travellers confirm, namely 
that there is a visible diminution in the quantity of Quinquina trees. 

Don Antonio de Ulloa,* thirty years after De la Condamine, uttered 
a warning against the destruction of the Quinquina woods, and pro- 
posed that strong prohibitive measures should be taken against their 
abuse. This, although very late, sixty-six years after, the Government 
of Bolivia considered, viz. in January, 1838 ; it issued an order against 
the exportation of Quinquina wood for five years. 

Pereiraf makes the remark, that as these trees are produced but in 
one quarter of the world, and no care is taken of their cultivation, it 
is nowise to be wondered at that this bark, in the course of time, 
should disappear from commerce. 

♦ Writer of * Noticiaa Americanas/ vol. i. 1772, Svo. See also Hooker's * Com- 
pamon to the Botanical Magazine,' i. 247. 

t ' The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapentics/ hy J. Pereira, ed. 3, vol. ii. 
part 2, pp. 1605 et seq. London, 1853. 
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Stevenson* declares that if the Government of America do not take 
care to preserve the Quinquioa-trcc^ eitLer by forbidding the felling of 
it, or by obliging the authorities of the provinces to take strong mea- 
sures to prevent the destruction of the tree, it is much to be feared 
that this eiceUent production of the New World wilt be wholly ex- 
hausted. 

Weddell, in the Introduetion to bis 'Histoire Natuielle des Quin- 
quinas/ says that his attention hoa been g;iven to all sorts of Quin- 
quinaa. These are lijs words :— '* L*immcn3e accroissement pris par le 
eomtneree dea Quinquinas dans oes parties, rendait en quelque sorte 
necessaire un travail a Jeur sujet> A une ^poque aussi ou la consom- 
mation de ces ccorceSj et aurtont de leur principe febrifuge, la Quinine, 
devient de plus en plua conaid^rable, je orois qu*il pent ^re utile' 
d*appeler Tattention ^ur lea ecorcea qui un jour devront reraplacer la Quin- 
quina Calyaaya, dont Tepuisement devient de plus en plus immineut. 
Ces especeSj si elles aont beaucoup moins riehea en principes actifa^ nous 
oJFrent encore, par leur abon dance, quchjue securiti? contre la chance 
jjrochaine de noua voir priv^s du m^icameut le plus precieux du regne 
vegetal." 

Several Dutch naturalists, whose zeal in the advaaeeaient of science 
for the good of mankind and the glory of their country is above all 
praise, have, for more than twenty-five years, urged upon the Govern- 
ment, both at home and in India, the transplantation of the Quinquina- 
tree from South America to Java. Those gentlemen have been Messrs. 
Blume, Korthals, Keinwardt, G. J. Mulder, Miquel, Fromberg, Vrolik, 
and others. 

It will be superfluous to say that successive Ministers for the Colo- 
nies have considered these propositions, and all who were oflScially 
called to it, and could throw light on the subject, have shown their 
interest in, and their desire for, the accomplishment of this object. 

Some of these naturalists have thought it probable that after some 
years, if the Quinquina-tree should be exhausted in South America, 
the culture of it might succeed in Java. Others have thought that 
neither pains nor money should be spared to transplant from Peru to 
Java a tree which would grow as luxuriantly there as in America. 

The desirableness of the transplanting was continually kept in re- 
membrance ; but the Government supposed the thing impracticable. 
* Narrative of Twenty Years' Residence in South America, ii, 60. 
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The wish to obtain seeds of this tree, through the Batch consuls in 
different States of America, was. disappointed, the difficulty of obtaining 
them being so great, on account of the distance of their stations from 
the woods of the interior of Peru, Bolivia, and New Granada. Seeds 
and plants were often promised by one and another, but these promises 
were not realized, although they were continually renewed. It was 
sufficiently clear that the only means to obtain seeds or plants of the 
Quinquina-tree was to send thither a proper person to fetch them. 

To find such a person was not easy. Various knowledge, botanical 
knowledge, and particularly an acquaintance with the Quinquina, were 
required. A great constancy and intr^idity in danger and ' in the 
difficulties of long journeys in foreign countries, and especially a 
strong constitution, would be requisite in one charged with so import- 
ant a mission. 

Meanwhile the experience and information obtained by Mr. Weddell, 
in South America, were not lost to the naturalists of the Netherlands. 
His fame, but particularly his excellent writings, as well as the barks 
and dried specimens, collected by him in Peru, were not ooly known 
and appreciated here, but came freely into the possession of Dutchmen, 
and of their scientific institutions. In the Museum of Paris they were 
submitted to the inspection and researdi of the professional and inter- 
ested with a praiseworthy liberality, of which the writer oi this com- 
munication was able to bear witness during his sojourn in the French 
capital. 

In the month of June, 185^, the Minister for the Colonies pro- 
posed to the King, that a proper person should be sent to South Ame- 
rica, to collect seeds and plants, and to transport them directly to 
JaTa, and he was empowered to despatch Mr. Justus Charles Hasskarl, 
late Botanist of the Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg, Java, on the 
mission. 

The choice of so competent a man may in idl respects be considered 
fortunate. Mr. Hasskarl, by a long residence on the Island of Java, 
had become accustomed to the influences of a tropical climate. He 
had a strong constitution, and was of middle age. For many years he 
had given evidence of a great love for the science, and a comprehensive 
knowledge of the Flora of Java. His numerous published writings 
evince great accuracy, perseverance, and industry. His travels and 
investigations in India had furnished him with an uncommon measure 

VOL. VIII. 2 B 
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of experience in travelling, particuiarly in overcoming the difflcultiea 
vfWich so often arise out of the nature of a tropical soiL 

From his sound judgment and caution there was every teasozi to be* 
Jieve him particularly tit for this miaaina ; it is not to be wondered at, 
then, that he immediately attracted the Minister** attention who pro- 
posed him to the King for this important service. Expectation was 
not disappointed, as the reault has shown, for the object of Mr. Hass- 
karrs mission to South Americro lias been attained. 

A plan was prepared and proposed, though he was left to bis own 
judgment and prudence, and was only charged not to confine himself 
to the Calisaya Q,uinquina plant, but to collect na many as possible of 
the other sorts of Uuinquina, which are found at varioua heights above 
the level of the sea. He was to go from Southampton to Chagrea, 
and so on over Panama to Guayaquil and Loxa, whence he was to jour- 
ney inland. To save time, preference was given to the steam-voyage 
to Panama, above the longer one of doubling Cape Uorn, which would 
have caused a delay of three mouths at least before the traveller could 
reach the places from whicli he would have to direct his course towards 
the interior of South America. 

On the 4th of Peeember, 1852, Mr Hnsskari left the Netherlands 
for Southampton, which he quitted on the 1 7th of Decern ber, on lioard 
the steamboat La Plata, arriving at St. Thomas on the 1st of January, 
1853 ; on the 12th, at Aspinwall, by Chagres; and at Panama on the 
14th, just three days too late to continue his voyage by the steamboat 
that touches at the ports on the west coast of South America. 

Being thus detained, he on the 25th continued his route to Payta, 
to go thence to Guayaquil. With the knowledge however that the rainy 
season would render his journey fruitless, he changed his plan and 
went to Lima. 

In the beginning of May he ascended the first, and then the second 
Cordilleras, thence he descended into the lower part of Peru. Here 
it was that he saw, for the first time since leaving Panama, a luxuriant 
vegetation, but which however was far from being comparable with that 
of the last-mentioned country. 

To what difficulties such journeys are subject, may be generally 
known from the accounts of travellers in the pursuit of natural history ; 
but it may not be uninteresting to the reader to be informed of Mr. 
Hasskarl's experience in that respect. 
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The road^ over the mountains of Peru are bad, mostly not broader 
than a bridle-path, and there are often on one side deep and dangerous 
precipices ; it is impossible for travellers meeting to pass each other. 
When the crest of the second Cordilleras is passed, the traveller finds 
steps rather than roads. Here the way must be traversed on foot, the 
baggage being borne by Indians, if one is so fortunate as to find any. 
Setting forth on foot by Yitoc to Monohamba and Uchahamba, Mr. 
Hasskarl had the satisfaction to see the first Quinine-trees in their 
natural state, although these were not the Calisaya Quinquina, which 
are found in Southern Peru and Bolivia. Beturning from Monohamba, 
across the second Cordilleras, he went to the capital of the province 
of Zanja. 

Near Uchuhamba Mr. Hasskarl saw a great number of true Calisaya 
Quinquina-trees, but he was only able to collect a few of the plants and 
seeds. Of that good sort he collected a large quantity of seed, besides 
about fifty plants, which, after being packed with much difficulty, were 
sent from Lima to Holland on the 28th of July, 1853. This packet 
contained, besides seeds of " Calisaya," four packets of '* Cinchona 
ovala," and a small quantity of '' Cinchona pubescens." In a letter to 
the Minister for the Colonies, dated 12th August, Mr. Hasskarl sent a 
small bladder of seeds of the '* Cinchona amypdaltfolia." After a voy- 
age of about a month and a half, these objects arrived in a good state 
dt Lima. They were addressed to some one acquainted with their cul- 
ture, and by him packed in Wardian cases, and despatched to Panama. 
Owing to a misunderstanding of the carrier, they were detained there ; 
and when, after experiencing the influence of a tropical heat, on arriving 
at Lima, all were dead. Here we had to lament the loss of the soil in 
which those plants were set in the cases, which, if it had been chemi- 
cally examined in this country or in India, might have thrown some 
light on the culture. However the seeds arrived safely, and were con- 
signed to the Directors of the Botanical Gardens of the Universities, 
and at Amsterdam. We shall revert to these seeds later. From Uchu- 
hamba the traveller went more southerly, where the people, who had 
revolted against the Government, and declared themselves free, not un- 
frequently threatened his life, for they lopked upon him as a spy of the 
Peruvian Government. Often, and that too in the night, wholly and 
suddenly forsaken by his guides, was he obliged to wander about, with- 
out the most necessary food, to seek his old track, being whole days 
without seeing a human being. 
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The opinion that the Qumquinn-trcies arc found together lu woods, 
growing, as it were, in compauy, is agaioj by the experience of Mr. 
Hfisskarlj refuted. They are often scattered, and sometimes, even in 
the Quinquina districts, very difficult to find. Can the contradiction 
which, in these stateraeots, exists hetween the earlier and present wnterSj 
be explained by the destruction of tl:e woods, which has taken place 
during the last half century P 

Arrived in the province of CarBboya, he cherished the hope that he 
should there find the Quinqu ma-trees atill full of fruit and secd^ and 
that from information given him. This hope was disappointed, as the 
seeds were already scattered. 

In the latter end of September, 1853, Mr. Hasskarl arrived at Cuzco^ 
the old Inca town. Passing from there to Sandia, the capital of the 
district of tbat name, where alone the Quinquina, as far as Pern is coo* 
eerned, is collected, he put himself in connection with some old and 
eicperienced bark collectors {Ca^carill^os praciicoi)^ to obtain infornia- 
tion, and to make inquiry conceniing the places where the Qoinquina- 
trees grow* Thus Le wtis enabled to see a great number and variety 
of the Quinquina species, but it was bis misfortune to discover that he 
had come too late to collect seeds, for the fruits remaining ou the trees 
had already dropped their seeds. It may not he improper to remark 
here that the Quinquina seed is extremely fine and light, and surrounded 
by an exquisitely fine membrane, so that it is easily blown away and 
lost, but also, that to this cause may be traced the wonderful extent of 
the Quinquina- trees in South America. 

It was even less possible at that time to obtain young plants of 
those trees. In Caraboya however the trees were very scarce, much 
scattered, and thus rare, as the Cascarilleros had grubbed up all the old 
or seed-bearing trees. It is therefore often necessary to cross the great 
river, and thus to go over the boundary of the country of the wild In- 
dians, with a faint hope of success, to look for these trees, and to find 
scattered here and there in the woods, young plants that have grown up 
from seeds. 

In this manner, being disappointed in his expectation that his jour- 
ney would bo finished with 1853, he determined to return to Lima, 
and pass the rainy season there till April ; however he changed this 
place, where, in the meantime, the yellow fever had broken out in a 
severe form, for Chili, where a cooler climate seemed to promise thr 
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restoration of his impaired health and strength. Advices from the 
Netherlands induced him to settle at Arequipa, where he was expecting 
to receive news of a score of Wardian cases, which he bought at Lima, 
being forwarded to Islay. Having received this advice, he determined 
to go to a distance of 150 Spanish leagues into the interior, to make 
further investigations. 

A series of difficulties however presented themselves, which rendered 
the obtaining of Calisaya plants almost impossible. Peru and Bolivia 
were at war with each other. In the former year, the frontiers of the 
latter were wholly forbidden to the Peruvians. Mr. Hasskarl however 
believed that the restraint had been removed, with the exception of a 
small port on the ** desaguadero^* (outlet), lying at the south corner of 
the Lake Titicaca, which favourable change might have been brought 
about by the departure of the Peruvian armies, under the command of 
Echinique, to reduce Arequipa, where the insurgents had ranged them- 
selves under the banners of Castilla. 

Bolivia was the country to which his attention was particularly di- 
rected, for there, according to the information, right or wrong, he had 
received, the Quinquina-trees were not so widely spread, but in certain 
places, called ^^manchos*^ appear in great numbers, and grow much 
higher. If he idight be fortunate enough to penetrate into the more 
deeply situated districts of Bolivia, the chance of collecting seeds and 
plants was not unfavourable, as the Calisaya of Bolivia, which is col- 
lected here, is the Quinine Bark par excellence. 

The frontiers of Bolivia were soon reached. Mr. Hasskarl was soon 
at La Paz, not far from the snow-mountain at Lutchis, a Bolivian fron- 
tier village, where he learned that the military order, forbidding the 
passage of the frontier, had not been revoked, as he had been errone- 
ously informed. 

He was thus obliged to determine to retire on the Peruvian territory, 
which he did, with the plan of going to Sandia in an easterly direction, 
keeping along the Bolivian frontier. With what pains and difficulties 
this expedition was attended can scarcely be conceived, linless we gave 
the detailed account furnished by himself, which our present space for- 
bids. At the frontier places of Peru are often found Bolivians, who 
are generally Cascarilleros. For these the passage of the boundary 
was not forbidden, as it was for the Peruvians. They carry on their 
trade, have their families and abodes in Bolivia ; they export all sorts 
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of oljjects or prod ace, and were not only disposed to serve Mr. Hass- 
karl, but they afforded aU wished-for help, so that he was (naturalfy 
for an equiv^alent) very quickly supplied with plants hy some, with 
seeds hy others. Awaiting the^e, he went from one frontier place to 
another^ and at last reached the above-mentioned Sandia^ which he de- 
termined to make his head -(quarters, and to which the objects to be 
delivered were to be forwarded at an appointed time, that he might 
pack them. He determined also to visit tbe places det^per inland hiia- 
aclf, and to study, as much aa possible, the Quinquina Calisavfl, 

Meanwhile, the agreement with the BolivirtEia for plants and seeds of 
Quinquiua-treeS] for which provisions and strong drinks were given to 
those people^ to load their mules and to serve as barter, was fulfilled, 
and hy this means he really succeeded. AVhile Mr. Hasskarl was gone 
from Sandia eastwards, one of the Bolivian a arrived with a very con* 
slderabk number of planta. Having received information of this^ he 
returned apeedlly to Sandia to secure all, thnt tbe plants might not 
suffer from the air and heat. Ou arriving, he found about 400 Cali- 
saya plimts, although uot all of the strength for which he had agreed. 
Tbe person who brought them mufit have had a very difficult journey 
to arrive at Sandia with this precious cargo. 

We shall not here enumerate the difficulties and dangers with which 
Mr. Hasskarl and that precious burden had to contend before he had 
accomplished a distance of 150 leagues, to bring those objects in a 
safe state to a place of shipment. The necessary means were contrived 
and put in action to obtain the seeds promised, but in this he was not 
able to succeed. The person who had undertaken to secure them, and 
to follow him on his arrival at Sandia, to Arequipa and Islay, and for 
which sufficient travelling expenses were allowed, did not come ; at the 
same time, the interest that was felt in keeping the plants alive did uot 
admit of delay. 

In the packing of the plants several circumstances required atten- 
tion ; first, the plants were to be made sufficiently damp to be able to 
reach the coast without drying up, notwithstanding the strong drying 
winds, and the almost perpendicular rays of the sun. Particularly 
was it necessary to protect them against this last, against the great 
warmth during tlie day ; while on the other, it was equally necessary 
to guard these precious objects against tlie other extreme, the cold of 
the evenings and nights, which on those mountains is sufficiently severe. 
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Just in the months from June till Augost, the water on the high table- 
lands (particularly at night) is frozen to ice. If it had been the aim 
of the indefatigable traveller to transport the plants set in earik, the 
weight, and the consequently increased number of beasts of burden, 
would have caused more hindrances ; the plants themselves, but par- 
ticularly their roots, would certainly have been injured by the continual 
shaking of the animals. It was also necessary, in other points of view, 
to provide for the plants in such manner that they should not have to 
suffer ; considering that large plants were difficult to preserve from the 
injurious external influences before mentioned. The sprigs were closely 
packed together, with the roots in damp moss ; each packet was wrapped 
in the bark of Pisang stalks, and fastened with sackcloth, and made 
into small bales, somewhat resembling wool-bales, as those in which 
goods are forwarded on the llamas from the interior to the coast. The 
Pisang stalks necessary for this packing had to be fetched from the 
lowlands, on the shoulders of Indians ; the moss, which did not grow 
at Sandia, was obtained in the mountain districts ; all which, on ac- 
count of the awkwardness and laziness of the Indians, cost much pains, 
time, and money. 

'But with the greatest difficulty was the necessary rope obtained. 
Four persons were sent into the lower woodlands to collect bark, and 
work it up so as to serve for rope. Strong cords were required to bind 
the packages on the beasts of burden ; these were ordered at Cruzero, 
and in this Mr. Hasskarl met with cordial co-operation. The collecting 
of so many mules in this solitary and out-of-the-way place was no slight 
matter : they were weak animals that could not carry half the weight 
the mules of Arequipa were able to bear on their backs. 

After a legion of difficulties of divers kinds, too many and too various 
to sum up here, the expedition started from Sandia on the 8th of June. 

It seemed however as if the diffiulties would never come to an end. 
The animals were driven forward as fast as possible, but it was neces- 
sary, for the sake of the plants, to shorten the way as much as it could 
be. From early in the morning till late in the evening they travelled 
on, almost without interruption, to leave the hill-country, with its ex- 
treme changes of temperature, behind, and to get as far off the high- 
way as possible, that the cavalcade might incur no risk from the num- 
bers of troops, who took possession of all transports as contraband of 
war, and that the plants, which were threatened with many dangers 
from that cause, might arrive in safety. 
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Arrived at Azangora, they learned that no beasts of burden were to 
be obtained, as they were all required by the insurgents belonging to 
the party of Castilla, to carry muskets brouglit from Bolivia to Cuzco ; 
whereas other drivers had taken the district of the mountains, to avoid 
being compelled to a like service for the corps of General Eoman, 
who was on the way from Funo to Cuzco. It appears that the strife 
of the two Eepublics against each other, and the troubled condition of 
the contending parties, caused the indefatigable and courageous tra- 
veller many difficulties, and almost occasioned the &ilure of his mission. 

We will not now follow him in the enumeration of his disasters, but 
only say that, not counting five days when he was detained by meeting 
with the soldiers, he, by means of forced marches, accomplished the 
journey from Sandia to Arequipa in a week ; thence, embarking on a 
ship ready for sea, he went by Islay to Callao, and thence direct to 
Java. 

{lb be continued.) 
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The late Feofessob Bgjeb. 

The scientific world, and particularly the lovers of Eastern botany, 
will learn with regret the death of Frofessor Wenceslaus Bojer, which 
took place at Fort Louis, Mauritius, on the 4th of last June. For the 
last thirty years, the student of exotic botany has been familiar with 
his name; the 'Botanical Magazine' of Sir W. J. Hooker, and the 
* Prodromus ' of the late Frofessor De Candolle, attest the value of his 
scientific researches, and show the extent and variety of the beautiful 
trees and plants which he was the first to introduce to the notice of 
European botanists. The writer of the present sketch has laboured 
with Frofessor Bojer in the Eoyal Society of Arts and Sciences, Mau- 
ritius, for several years, and the following account of his travels and 
researches in countries at that time but little known and frequented, 
he has heard from M. Bojer's own lips. 

M. Bojer was bom at Prague, in Bohemia, on the 1st of January, 
1800. Remarkable from early youth for the love of botany and natu- 
ral science, he was noticed by the late Emperor of Austria, who consi- 
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derately paid for his education, and that of three other young men, 
destined at a future period for missions of scientific diseorery, and par- 
ticularly with a view to botanical research in foreign countries. In the 
year 1820 M. Bojer nsached Mauritius, in company with the well* 
known naturalist, Hilsenberg. After havmg visited several districts of 
the island of Madagascar, making extensive collections of plants and 
seeds of all kinds, most of whidi were mitirely new to the botanists of 
Europe, M. Bojer, as one of the first-fruits of his labours, sent a very 
extensive herbarium of rare specimens to the Vienna Museum, and was 
afterwards rewarded by the Emperor with a pension, and the decoration 
of the Order of Merit. At the instigation of Sir Charles CSolville, then 
Governor of Mauritius, M. Bojer made a second voyage to Madagascar, 
and after botanically .exploring its western shores, he crossed over to 
the eastern coast of Africa, visiting in succession Pemba, Monbaza, and 
Zanzibar, where he collected many new plants, molt of them of extra* 
ordinary beauty. He then visited the Ck)moro Islands and Agalega, 
and the rich herbarium he brought from these spots laid the foundation 
of his well-known work, the ^Hortus Mauritianus.' Ha remained 
about six years in these different places, though prindpally residing in 
Madagascar, where he was intimate with King Badama, who was really 
a civilized Prince in the midst of barbarism, and who appreciated sci- 
entific men, particularly the English and Prench, thus forming a strong 
contrast to his usurping successor. Queen Eanavala Manjaca. The 
writer of this notice has often heard Professor Bojer speak in rapture 
of the infinitely diversified and luxuriant vegetation and botanical 
beauty, as well as the salubrity, of the interior of this vast island, 
which, on the gradually ascending heights, 300 miles inwards, forms 
such a striking difference to the unhealthy and miasmatic borders of 
the seacoast. He. often regretted that the English, whom he regarded 
as his adopted countrymen, did not take some steps for settling in the 
interior of the island, so rich in mineral and vegetable wealth, and 
which afforded so magnificent a field for the purposes of emigration. 

In the year 1837 M. Bojer published, by subscription, his *Hortus 
Mauritianus,' which is well known to European botanists, and which is 
an enumeration of the exotic and indigenous plants growing in the 
island, arranged according to the Natural Orders. The value of this 
work is great, from the scrupulous attention given to the localities of 
plants, and from its pointing out the most favourable spots for the cul- 
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tivation of introduced apccies, as well as from the foot that it collects 
into a aiugte volume suceitict dcsf^riptions, the r^fn4 of a vast number 
of obaGrvHtiona scattered through b voriety of tr^tttiseg and volumes. 
It was the intentioa of M, Bojer to publish a auppiement to the 
' Hortus,* in order to apecify, in botanical detail, the characters of uew 
g;enera and apceies which he had introdneed and esiablif^lied, superadd- 
ing to thia a List of the Agatuous plants of the island. This necessary 
work was never completed ; ao little encouragement was given to science 
in the Colouy^ and the ftovernment seemed to appreciate so slightly 
the labours of a true votary of ecientific botany, that M. Bojer has told 
the writer of this sketch " that he had not heart to continue now what 
once would have been to him a labour of love/' A large portion of 
this supplemeDt is still in manuscnpt, 

M, Bojer introduced into Mauri tins many beautiful and valuable 
exotics, too numevotis however to be mentioned here. We must name 
however that splendid tropical tree of Madagascar, the Foincwjia regia^ 
called by the French *' Plamboyant," from, its gorgeous, flame-like 
flowers, and which characteristic epithet Is simply the translation of the 
Malgashe term for the tree, '* Voulataara ;** the Stach^chry^um piero- 
spermum^ from the interior of Madagascar; the ColviU^a racemosa^ 
from the western coast of the same island, a very splendid tree, with a 
charming raceme of blossoms, named after the Governor of Mauritius ; 
the Agathophyilum aromaticum, the most fragrant of all the spice tribe, 
the fruit of which, about the size of a plum, is of a delicious fragrance, 
and as the tree flowers and fruits rarely, though it grows perfectly well 
in Mauritius, this circumstance causes it to be much sought after for 
the sake of that most recherche of all French liqueurs, the " Creme de 
llavensara," the Malgashe name of the tree ; the Guilandina Bonduc, 
and various other creepers ; the Achyranthes aspera^ from the Comoro 
Islands ; the Flumbago juncea^ from the Bay of St. Augustin, Mada- 
gascar ; the Sc(Bvola Koenigii (the ** Veloutier Blanc" of the French) ; 
a new species of Vangueria^ V, edulis ; and many other species, too nu- 
merous to find a place in this brief sketch. When the writer of this 
notice left Mauritius, M. Bojer was engaged upon a monograph of the 
Mangifera tribe, and which he intended to publish with beautifully 
coloured, life-size plates, to the number of eighty varieties, the publi- 
cation of which, in Europe, was to have been confided to the superin- 
tendence of the writer of the present notice. His friends in Mauritius 
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are now tbinking of fulfilling Professor Bojer's wishes in this respect, 
if snfficient subscriptions can be collected for the purpose. 

But it was not as a botanist only that M. Bojer was remarkable ; he 
was also an excellent chemist and geologist, as well as a scientific ento- 
mologist ; and the Colony of Mauritius has benefited by his labours 
in each of these departments during a period of thirty-six years. With 
M. Louis Bouton, Charles Telfair, and that celebrated lover and pro- 
tector of science, M. Jules Desjardins, he founded, in 1830, the first 
organized scientific institution in the Colony, '' The Society of Natural 
History," which, in 1845, had its title changed to that which it now 
bears, " The Boyal Society of Arts and Sciences, Mauritius." When 
M. Desjardins died, his widow, with a high appreciation of science, 
presented the fine museum of this truly great man to the Colony, and 
recommended M. Bojer to the Gbvemment as the fittest person to be 
the Curator of this museum, a situation he continued to hold till his 
death, though most inadequately paid. From year to year M. Bojer, 
as Curator and Vice-President of the Society, and M. Louis Bouton, as 
Secretary, laboured together with constant zeal and devotion to keep 
up the light of science in the Colony, and to communicate to the learned 
societies of Europe the results of their interesting studies. About a 
year ago M. Bojer was appointed Professor of Natural History and 
Chemistry at the Boyal College of Port Louis, where, for the first time, 
so important a chair as that of natural science was established, though 
the College had been the principal educational institution of the Co- 
lony, since the taking of the island by the English in 1810. The 
salary for this professorship also was most inadequate, and quite un- 
worthy of the constant and zealous labours of M. Bojer, for so many 
years, in the service of the Colony. His last work, — in the preparation 
of which he no doubt laid the seeds of his fatal malady, from continued 
exposure in the cane-fields for several weeks, — was an elaborate and 
excellent memoir on the " Borer Insect," which had committed such 
ravages in the island. Several capital engravings represent the insect 
in all its metamorphoses, and M. Bojer determined it as a new species 
of Lepidoptera, naming it " Proceras 9acchariphagu8" * 

At the beginning of June, when Mauritius was just recovering from 
a severe visitation of the cholera, from which M. Bojer had fortunately 

* The insect is doubtless the well-known species, Biatraa aacchari of the Rev. 
Mr. Gnilding. ' 
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escflpfid, tiie disease known to medical men lender the name of '^ Bar- 
bierg/' and which is often bo fatnl in Ceylon, made its appearance in 
the island. M. Bojer was seized by it, and gradnally sank under the 
attacks of this slow piirnlysisj and expired at noon, on Wednesday, the 
4tb of June, in the fifty ^sixth year of his age^ retaining his complete 
consciousness until a few minutes before hia death. M. Bojer was a 
member of many learned societies in England, FrancCj and Gcnnony ; 
and in private life wrb highly esteemed for the simplicity of bis mau^ 
iiera^ the readiness with which he put himself at the head of any inquiry 
wiiicU could bo useful to the coiony he had adopted as his home, and 
for the pleasure he seemed to feel in being able to aft'ord information 
to evmy one^ from the vast stores of his accumulated knowledge. His 
friend and fellow'labourerj M. Louis BoutoUj pronounced a touchiag 
oration at hia ^ave, which was surroimded by a numerous and sorrow- 
ing [!on(:ourse, who ha<i come to pay the laat tribute of respect to a 
truly worthy man» and who deeply felt the great loss the Colony bad 
sustained. IVL Louis Boo ton justly observed, " Pleine et entitre justice 
peut*ttrti n*ft pas et^ rendue de son vivant a cette haute et puissantt 
eapncit^, a ce savoir profond^ (jui eiit pu briller d'un ^lat si vif u Lon- I 
dres, a Parisj a Vienne, a Berlin/' 

Fortunately for Mauritius M. Louis Bouton remains, to continue the 
labours of his scientific and departed friend. He is indeed one of the 
few men of science in the Colony ; one who has laboured in its interests 
with so much zeal and such disinterestedness for so many years. Mau- 
litius owes the Secretary of the Natural History Society a debt of gra- 
titude which it should be happy in having had at length the opportunity 
of repaying in some slight degree, by conferring spontaneously upon 
him the appointments so worthily filled by M. Bojer. Trifling though 
the salary may be which is attached to them, no other person should 
be placed in that scientific position but M. Bouton, for he was one of 
its most energetic originators, for many years the right-hand of M. 
Bojer; and in the opinion of the writer of this notice, who knows well 
the scientific workings of the Colony, he is the only man capable of 
doing justice either to the Museum or to the Professorship of Natural 
History. A first-rate botanist, with a mind richly stored with all the 
scientific knowledge of the age, a Creole of the Colony, speaking the 
English and French languages equally well ; in constant communication 
with the scientific men of Europe ; he at least, who has kept up the 
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iame of sdeAce in tfcie Colony under so mndi disoooragement, and with 
so much disinterestedness, should now reoeive from the hands of the 
Colonial Gk)Yemment the fitting acknowledgment of his past labours. 
He alone should be placed in that situation where he could honour his 
deceased friend, bj carrying out his scientific yiews, and where he could 
be of service to his country, by stimulating the youth of the Colony to 
imitate M. Bojer in that which, made him great, a persevering pursuit 
of science, and a constant desire to improve himself in every kind of 
knowledge, and, by so improving himself, to be in a condition to raise 
and ameliorate the position of all around him. J. M. 



The Soap-Plant of California. 

We have received bulbs of a liliacetms plant, remarkable for their 
elongated form, induding their coating (and this coating of a remark- 
ably fibrous character), undei^ the name of Soap^latd : firstly, from 
China, sent by our excellent friend Sir John Bowring, in 1855; and, 
secondly, in 1856, specimens of a Soap-plant ^ and these in flower, from 
California, through Messrs. Veitch, of the Exeter and Chelsea Nurse- 
ries, sent by their collector, Mr. William Lobb. Happily, by means of 
these latter we are able to determine the plant, and it is thus seen that 
the Chinese plant and that of California are one and the same : and it 
is not a little remarkable, that, though a plant of little or no beauty, 
originating in a country (viz. California) whence comparatively few 
plants are yet common in our gardens, and although not yet known to 
authors as possessing any remarkable properties, I find that no less 
than four good figures of it can be confidently referred to. 

\, The first in point of date of publication is in 1816, in Bedout^'s 
' Liliacees,' tab. 564, where it appears under the name of Scilla pomeri- 
diana, De Cand. (Cat. Monsp. 143). It had flowered in the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris, but its native country was unknown to the au- 
thor. It had been sent to Professor De CandoUe by a cultivator at 
Bordeaux, for Phalangium bicolor, " qui est toute autre plante." The 
fibrous coats of the bulb, though described, are not here accurately re- 



2. In 1821 the plant was in the Nursery of Messrs. Colvill, King's 
Boad, Chelsea, where it flowered in the greenhouse, and was figured by 
Mr. Gawler in the 'Botanical Register,' tab. 564, as Anthericum pome- 
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ridianum, n nflme Mr* Gawler had previously applied to it in Brande's 
'Journal of Science and the Arts/ i* 181; — quoting however Scilla 
pomeridiana of De Candolle aod Redoute: but stating nothing of its 
introduction, nor of its native country, further than that " the native 
place does not eeem to have be«n ascertalaed /' and "we suspect the 
plant to be of the same species with a dilapidated sample from the 
Cape of Good Hope, preserved iti the Batiksiau Herbarium under the 
title Anth^ri^uTn snabrumy 

3, In 1S34, at the late Mrs. Marryat's, flowered at Wimbledon, a 
bulb whieh had been collected during the recent surveying voyage of 
her nephew, Captain (now Sir Edward) Belcher, H.N. ; *' but she was 
nncertaiiL where he collected it." This Mr. B, Don rightly referred to 
the Scilla pomeridianat Pe Cand. (Anthericum, Gmcl.), and publialied 
it in Sweet's Brit, Fl. Gard. ser. 2, t, 3Sl, under the name of FJuihii* 
ffium, pomeridianuni ; but cou!d offer no suggestions as to its native 
country or properly. On these we can throw a little li^bt, for our 
friend Mr. J. Smith, Curator at the Boyal Gnrdeas of KeWj remembers 
well the receiving u letter from Mr- Barclay, the Kew Collector, during;; 
the Toyage just alluded to, in which he meutioned among the remark^ 
able plants of California the ^^hulb of the Soap-plant " and we may 
here romark^ that probnbly but for this quality the bulbs of a plant, 
possessing so little claim to beauty in the flowers, would never have 
been sent to Europe at all. 

4. The fourth and last notice of this plant to which we have specially 
to refer, is that of Dr. Lindley, who gives a specific character, and re- 
marks upon what he supposes a new Californian plant, in Bot. Register, 
1841, Misc. p. 53, n. Ill, under the name Ornithogalum (Chlorogalura) 
divaricatum. The bulbs were sent by N. B. Hindes, Esq., Surgeon 
on board H.M.S. * Sulphur,' collected during a voyage in the Pacific. 
This notice was followed by an excellent figure in the volume of the 
succeeding year (1842), tab. 28. Here the native country is deter- 
mined, and observations respecting the genus offered, showing that, 
" in a large Natural Order so extremely simple in structure as the Lili' 
acece, the differences between the genera are necessarily very slight ; 
and hence we find that such groups as Scilla, Ornithogalum^ Allium, 
Gagea, Urginea, and many more, are distinguished as much by habit as 
by any absolute variations of structure." Thus he doubts if this plant 
be a genuine Orniniogalum, " none of the genuine species of which 
have a branched inflorescence ; and its singular perianth, whose scu- 
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ments at first cohere by the points, while they separate at the sides, 
thus acquiring a globose appearance, increases the doubts that arise as 
to its being an OmUhogalum, Nevertheless, with the exception of. the 
dispermous seeds, nothing seems to warrant the separation of the plant 
as a new genus." Dr. Lindley then suggests the subgenerio name of 
Chlorogalum, which the late Professor Kunth has adopted as a genus, 
including the two supposed species, C, divaricatum ('' patria ignota") 
and C, pomeridianum ; but which must now merge into CMorogalum (jl 
indeed the cause of botany is furthered by its adoption) pomeridiaHum. 

The species would appear not to have been among the specimens in 
the Herbarium of Mr. Hindes, for it is not noticed in Mr. Bentham's 
' Botany of the Voyage of H.M.S. Sulphur,' nor indeed does there ap- 
pear to have been one plant of the Natural Order LUiacea : — ^the only 
dried specimens we have seen are of Mr. David Douglas, from Cali- 
fornia, in Mr. Bentham's Herbarium, now in possession of the Boyal 
Gardens of Kew. 

In regard to our having received bulbs of the same plant from China, 
this is easily accounted for. John Chinaman is a shrewd fellow, and 
ready to take advantage of what may benefit him in other countries as 
well as his own : and from California, peopled of late years to a remark- 
able degree by Chinese, he has carried back with him to his own coun- 
try a plant that will afford him the means of washing his clothes with- 
out the need of purchasing soap. Sir John Bowring is informed that 
they use this bulb as soap without any artificial preparation. 
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TUGKJBRMAN, EdVARDUS j LiGHENES AmEBICJS SePTENTBIONALIS 

ExsiccATi. Ease, III. et IV. 4to. Bostoniae, Nov. Angl., 1854. 

These two Fasciculi form a second volume of a very valuable work, 
illustrative of the Lichens of North America, executed by Edward 
Tuckerman, Esq., a gentleman of profound knowledge in this as well 
as in other departments of botany. The specimens aire most beauti- 
fully prepared, and attached so well and so ileatly to strong paper, that 
the volume is as manageable as if it consisted of a series of plates in- 
stead of specimens ; and nearly th6 whole of them in a splendid state 
of fructification. The two former numbers comprised 50 species, the 
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two present, or second vokme, bring the number to 100. They are 
accompanied by the goneric and specLfic name^ a refereiu^e to the Au'^ 
tbor's 'Synopaia of the Lichens of North America,' the locality, and 
now and then some valuable notes, No. 51 is TJsnea aogiibta, Jc/i., 
from Texas (perliaps too near the well-known U. hirta). B3, Everuia 
Frcmontii, Tnckerm, MSS,, California, 53. Evernia Tulpioa, AcK 
Califorma (and whjch may be seen on the bark of the Mammoth Tree 
of Califoroiftj JFellingtonia gigantea^ now exhibited in London). 54, 
Evemia prniiastri, Jch. 65, Evemia furfuracea, Majin, 56, E. fur- 
furacea, ^, Oladoiiia, Tuclterm, 57- Ramalina Menzieaii, TayL iu 
Hook, Jourii. of Bot vi, 189, first detected by Menzies, California; 
its fronds couatitnte a beautiful tissue of network. 58, Eamalioa ca- 
liearis, /?, fastigiata, Fr. 59, Cetraria nivaliBr Ach-^ from the smnmita 
of the White Mountains. fiO, Cetraria ciliavia, Ack.^ arboricola, 6L 
Cetvaria lacnnosa, ^p Atlantica, Tuckerm. G3. Nephroma arcticum, 
Fr.j with apothccia an inch broad ! 63. Peltigem venosa, Roffm, 64, 
Soloriua saccata^ Ach, 05, Sticta cronata, Ach. 66. Stlcta cjuerci- 
z^ana, ^cA» 67, Sticta scrobioulata, ^/cA, 68, Stieta piUmonaria, ,irfci, 
69, Parmelia perforata, yJff A. 70, Parmelia tiliaoea, ^. 71. Parme- 
lia placorodia, AcL^ sepincola. 73, Parmelia physodca, Aeh. 73, 
P, physodea, j^, enteromorpha, Tac^kerm. 74f, Paimelia colpodes, Ach. 
75. Parmelia caperata, Ach, 76. Parmelia incurva, Fr. 77. Parmelia 
ambigua, Ach. 78. Parmelia centrifuga, Ach. 79. Parmelia parie- 
tina, a, foliacea, ^r. 80. Parmelia chry soph thalma, ^c7^. 81. Parme- 
lia speciosa, Ach. 82. Parmelia speciosa, /3, galactophylla, Tuckerm., 
a most beautiful variety. 83. Parmelia stellaris, Fr., a. 84. Parmelia 
stellaris, /3, liispida, Fr. 85. Parmelia stellaris, y (tribacia), Fr. 86. 
Parmelia csesia, a (stellata), Fr. 87. Parmelia obscura, (3, ulothrix, 
Fr. 88. Parmelia fibrosa, Fr., j8, stellata, Tuckerm. 89. Parmelia 
brunnea, Ach. 90. Parmelia pallescens, Fr., a (sepincola). 91. Par- 
melia ochrophsea, Tuckerm., MSS. 92. Parmelia varia, Fr., a (sepin- 
cola). 93. Parmelia cerina, Ach. 94. Stereocaulon corallinum, Fr. 
(our SL paschale). 95. Cladonia degenerans, Floerk. 96. Biatora 
porphyritis, Tuckerm. 97. Opegraplia stictica, Fr. et Tuckerm. MSS. 
98. Trachylia phaeomelana, Tuckerm. MSS. 99. Sphserophoron fra- 
gile, Fers. 100. Gyrostomum urceolatum, Fr. — This volume, equally 
with the former one, cannot fail to be very acceptable to the Crypto- 
"amic botanist. 
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North Australian Botany, Obtervaiioju on, by Dr. Frederick 
Mueller, Botanist to the N. W. Australian Government Expedi- 
tion,* under the command of Mr. Surveyor Gregory ; in a Letter 
to Sir W. J. Hooker. (FubUshed with the sanction qf the Colonial 
QfficeJ 

Main Camp on the Yictoiia Biver, 18 June, 1856. 

In the expectation of joining Mr. Gregory's party, and leaving this 
camp again in a few days, I am anxious to avail myself of the only op- 
portunity which might offer itself, before our return to the settlements 
on the eastern coast, of laying before you a short account of the prin- 
cipal results of my botanical labours in North and Central Australia. 
Perhaps I flattered myself, too much when I thought the information 
which I gained, of the botany of this part of the globe, important 
enough to arrange it roughly for an early communication ; but I am 
well aware that yourself and many of your scientific friends are watch- 
ing with intense interest the progress of phytological knowledge of 
Australia, and moreover of these remote and iintrodden parts of the 
country. I have therefore, with Mr. Gr^ory's permission, collected 
some of the principal notes for this letter, and appended to it the 
description of 12 new genera and 25 new species, which, to me at 
least, appeared to be extremely interesting. You will be aware that I 
am under the restriction of retaining all information for the Govera- 
ment ; and if you therefore think any of my observations important 
enough for early publication, it will require the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, which in all likelihood will be easily ob- 

* Our latest account received from the Botanist of this Expedition, appeared at 
p. 46 and following pages of the present volmne, and was despatched from on board 
the ' Monarch ' on the arriyal at the month of the Victoria Biver. It has been stated 
in the * Times ' of this day (Oct. 21), that— 

*' On landing, the party nnfortunately lost 14 horses and 150 sheep, but still esta- 
blished a camp on Victoria River. Early in January, Mr. Gregory, with nine oiR- 
cers, b^an to ascend the river, and finally reached its soorces, in sandstone ranges, 
1400 feet above the sea. The ranges run east and west ; and the opposite fall of 
water is therefore to the south. Crossing this watershed, Mr. Gregory struck on a 
creek, which led him 300 miles farther, west of south, to lat. 20^ 15' south, and 
long. 127° 45', when he discovered the Salt Lake, in a sandy desert, correctly pro- 
gnosticated by that great Australian discoverer. Start. Hience the party returned in 
safety ; and Mr. Gregory was preparing for a second start from his dep6t, across the 
country to the east, as far as Albert Biver, where he expects to find more fertile land. 
Mr. Gregory had, during the Expedition, gained the full confidence of his party, and 
been throughout on the best terms with the natives." 
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taJDcd, as I refrain from all general iafomiatioa on the results of the 
Expedition, si ace }ir. Gregory's ofllcial reports will reach Englai>d si- 
nmltaneoualy with tbia letter. I only state, and am proud to do so, 
that 1, with oue of our best raen, was selected to push, with the two 
Messrs, Gregory, into Central Australia; and I perform a pleaaant 
duty when I thankfully aeknowledge, on this occasion, that Mr* Gre- 
gory has not only given rae all the opportunities which tlic Expedition 
afforded for promoting my objects, but ^vt me also liberty to make 
the best of my time durmg our stay ou thia camp, so thfit I was en- 
abled to examine here the greater part of those plants which I had not 
yet analyzed during the progress of our travels. Thus I have written 
the diagnostics of more than 300 species and about 20 genera, either 
new to the Plora of Australia or imperfectly known^ and in most in- 
stances the dia^nsis is aceompamed by a detailed description. Von 
will be surprised to see the aceompanying article headed by AdaHmnla, 
Gregorii! The Gouty Stem*tree of All. Cunmn|H;}iam and Captain 
Stokes is a true Adansonia iu every point ; and who deserves more to 
have Ids name attncbcd to t[ie best plant disclosed by this Expeditioti 
than our leader? to whose prudence, skill, and per&everance not only 
the general and geogmpbical results of the Expedition are dut>, but 
also the success of the labours of all his followers. 

I am at present unable to give an accurate account of the real num- 
ber of species collected ; but I believe they do not exceed 800 species, 
exclusive of what has been obtained on the eastern coast, — a number to 
be considered scanty in the extreme, if we consider the actual extent 
of the lines of our explorations, which fall scarcely short of 3000 miles. 
The want of changes in the geological formation throughout the coun- 
try which we traversed, may partially account for the paucity of plants ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the whole tract is devoid of a mountainous 
flora, since real mountains do not exist, and the highest point of the 
dividing table-land, between the Victoria Kiver and Sturt's Creek, is, 
according to Mr. Gregory's calculations, not elevated more than 1660 ! 
We met, only on one locality, a small granite ridge, which yielded a few 
remarkable plants, — amongst them the strange Erythrina biloba. The 
principal geological features are sandstone of the carboniferous series, 
which forms the table-land, and basaltic plains and ridges ; nor is it 
likely that the geological formation of the country will contribute to 
the richness of its Flora until we leave tlie Gulf of Carpentaria, betweeii 
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which and Moreton Bay in all likelihood the principal harvest of plants 
will be reaped. 

Impossible as it is to send at present extensive copies of my writings 
home, I will endeavour to furnish you with a hasty review of my notes. 
Amongst Thalam^lora occur 2 species of lonidium new to Australia 
(/. purpureum and aurantiacum) ; of Omu9 also 2 species, as I have 
been obliged to refer the VUU mentioned by Captain Stokes {C, acida) 
also to this genus. Of Capparis I have 3 species, of Cleome also 3, 
one having pink flowers and the habit of an Oxalis {CJlava^ C, tetrandra, 
C. oxalidea), Sapindacea comprise Oardiotpermum, several fine new 
DodontBOS, and a new genus, DUtiehoatemon^ allied to Dodonaa, Zy- 
gophyllea are, even in the interior, destitute of the genus which forms 
the type of the Order ; but I discovered a new Tribulua (T, ranunculi" 
Jiorus) remarkable for having 1-2-seeded carpels, so that, with its 
upper leaves alternate, it comes into close contact with Tribulopsis, 
which furnished a beautiful new species, Tnbulopm heteranthera, ad- 
vancing the genus again to 3 species, since T, angu8t\folia has been 
reduced to T, Solandri, which, with T, peniandra, is very common 
even in the interior. Tribulus acanthococcua has been also seen, like 
Drosera anguattfolia, from the Murray, b, petiolariB is common, and 
occasionally accompanied by other species, of which one produces beau- 
tifully blue petals. Potygala^ mentioned by E. Brown as existing in 
the tropics of Australia, is represented by 3 or 4 species distinct from 
the southern one, but Comesperma is wanting, or at least not found. 
Corchorua and Triumfeita, both with 4 species, augment their small 
Order considerably in Australian botany. One species of Triumfetta 
(T, plumigera) is remarkable for a capsule which is not woody, and long 
plumose setae of the fruit, characters that may entitle it to generic dis- 
tinction. Dr. Steetz's excellent paper on Australian Buettneriacea will 
receive a supplement in 1 sp. of Seringia, 1 sp. of Meloehiay 1 sp. of 
Melhania, 1 sp. of Mulingia, 1 sp. of Waltheria, mentioned by All. 
Cunningham, and 1 of Ridleya, Malvaceae form a predominant family 
with many species of 8ida and HUnatnta; one species of the former 
genus, 8ida {AbutUon) leuccpetala, having fine white flowers. Goaag- 
pium Auatrale is common as far as we went, and an Abelmoachua {A, 
albo-ruber) differs from A6, aplendena, A new Southwellia has quadrifid 
flowers, and also 2 sp. of Brachychiton have been seen. Of Methorium 
I met 1 sp. ; of Frankenia 1 ; of Boronia 3 ; of Polycarpaa 4 ; of He- 
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mUUmma 1 ; of Hihberiia aeveral ; of Thouinia 1 ; of Filtoaporum 1 ■ 
of ^i-eeocarpna L Witii Coc/Uoipf^rt^ttj/t heieroneurumt Pachynema cotn- 
pUnatwnt Njfmphaa eamUat Oirapa Moluccefi9i»^ atid 3 spLTit^a of 
Meiioy 1 conclude tbc remarks on TMiamifior^ as far aa Xh^y aro 
exuuiaed. 

AmoDget CtUyciform I noticed 2 sp. of 2Wan£Aemdrj 1 of Sesumum^ 5 
of Porkilaca^ iticltiding the «>amopolitan species, which proved exceed* 
ingly beneficial to ua, 2 ap. of Calandrinia^ 2 of Mollugo^ Glinus loio- 
id^Sf and a new genus amongst Forlulacea. Euphorbiace^ are not so 
mimeroua as might bfi expected, comprisiog aevei'al Fh^Uanthit 4 sp, 
of Etfpkor&ut^ 1 of RoUJ^ra^ 1 of Lejdoneurat and two new genera, be- 
sidca a few pknts nncxuinined, and Adrianr^ aetfri/olia. Of Myttacea 
T saw a new LhoizAya {L. crtspidaia)^ 3 3p. of Coli^Gothri^y 1 ap. of 
Vej'iicordifi {V, aeariosa)^ 1 of Fack^a, 1 of Kinjzea ?^ about 12 ^uca- 
(yp^f, incbiding E, rosiraia, 4 sp. of Melaleuca^ % a p. of Tri^iania^ 1 ep. 
of JamltDaa^ and a new genua (£a«i^^E?tf^fn;o;>J, wh^ch requires yet to be 
compared with your Batkhousia^ of which I have no diagnosis at band. 
Borrifi^/'Orna shows here !^ aplenditl species, Mela&iojtia 1, O&beckia 1, 
UtkloragU 3, including B. glauca and S. /xspera. JJmheliyhrm are re^ 
duoed to 3 gpeciea ; two of them form a most remaikable genua. He- 
micavpus^ having only 1 mtricarp developed ; the third epecies is of 
the appearance of a Sison, and bore, on the solitary place where it was 
seen, neither flowers nor fruits. Lythracece are more numerous in Aus- 
tralia than was expected, comprehending 4 species either of Ammannia 
or Rotala, 1 new genus (Calopeplis), allied to Lythrum and Feplis, Of 
Cucurbitacece I found 1 Luffa, 1 beautiful Trichosanthes, 2 sp. of Cucur- 
bita, of which one (C jucunda) yields eatable fruit, and an unexamined 
genus. Dr. Leichhardt speaks of several other Cucurbitacea, which I 
have evidently not yet seen. Of Slackhousiea occurs but 1 sp. Legu- 
mi?w8cB form the largest Order of all, with about a dozen Acacias, in- 
cluding A. dimidiata, dolibrata, lycopodifolia ; 8 Cassias, all distinct 
from those in the South, one having only 3 or 4 flowers {C. oligandrd)-, 
a second and very marked species of Fetalogyne (Fetalostylis, R. Br., 
lion Griesebach) which I named P. cassioides,^ Abrus precatorius, Inga 
inoniliformis, BauJdnia Leichhardtii, Erythriyia Vespertilio, E. hiloh(h 

* I'he diagnosis of the new Fetalogyne is as follows: — P. cassioides ; diffusa 
I'oliis pliiri-multijugis, foliolis obovatis apicc retusis vcl eraarginatis mucroiiulali 
supra glabriusculis subtus cum rhachi parvc pilosulis, pcdunculis axillaribus solitarii 
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n. sp., a splendid Agati with white flowers 2" long, and pods often 
more than 2' long ; Sesbania AmtraUmoa and two other species, one 
very lai^, with pink flowers ; Vigna^ 1 sp.; Iktmodium, 8 sp.; Lourea, 
1 sp. ; Diserma^ 1 sp. ; Rkynehoaa, 1 sp. ; Indigqfera^ 8 sp., one being 
monospermons ; Fsoralina, belonging also to the genus ; Crotalaria, 9 
sp., one, seemingly C. verrucoM, with blue flowers, another with large 
green flowers ; Zomia^ 8 sp. distinct from Z. dictyooarpa ; Leptocyamus, 
at least 1 sp.; Tepkroiia, several sp.; .^Itefynomene^ 1 sp.; Afylona, 2 
sp. ; Davietia egena ; Bo98iaa, 1 sp. ; Jaduoma^ 2 sp. ; and 2 excellent 
new genera, NematophyUum and Osegcla^m, Many of my LeguminoM 
are not yet examined. Amongst Loranthacea are charming plants, and 
I have described their vivid colours from living specimens: one has green 
flowers. Onagrea are reduced to 1 sp. of Imdwigia and 2 sp. of Juaaiaa, 
AmoDgst Eubiaeea I have done little dse than to ascertain that the 
Sarcocephalus mentioned by Dr. lidchhardt is a splendid large arbo- 
reous Moriftda, which I named after my unfortunate countryman ; that 2 
Gardenias, 4 HedyoUs sp., 4 ^ermacoce exist ; the unexamined rest 
contains Fsgckoiricka and some genera not noticed by Cunningham, 
but I have, on the oth^ hand, not seen all those which ha enumerates. 
Rhamnacea and Oekuirinea are very scarce : the former indudes Ziey- 
phu8 melaaionwides. All. Cunn. I was greatly disappointed to see in 
the desert so little of my &vourite Order, the Oomponta, although I 
presumed that they would vanish greatly in the coast tract. Having 
dissected all of them, I give the enumeration : — Oalotis^ allied to C. 
breviaeta; Wedelia, 1 sp. ; JFoUoiionia, 1 sp. ; Femonia dnerea; SpAa- 
ranthua megacepkalua, n. sp. ; Murgbia brachgfiomaidea, n. sp. ; Fluckea 
erigeroidea, n. sp. ; Blumea Cumnngham^ B, iniegrifoUa, B. ienecionidea, 
a fine, tall spedes, with all flowers fertile, forming a new subgenus. As- 
teira ; SpUanthea oMstraUay Flaneria AustraUuica^ Bidena sp., Gloaaogyne 
tenuifoliay JDiodoniuim filjfbliumy an excellent new genus of Ferbeaiftea, 
. Hurgbiopaia macrorrkiga, Myrioggnt mmatia, SpharomorpJuBa petiolaria, 
Therogeron iniegerrimui, Rkodantkemum miuus and adoratum, a new 
genus close to FiUadima, Monenielea, 2 sp., Qnapkalium luieo-dlhum, 

unifloris calyce longioribiis, stylo cymbifomii acato integerrimo basi hastata valde 
cnrvato, sepalis inseqoalibiis. 

In deserto ad flomen Start's Greek, necnon ad ripas glareosas fluvii Yictorise su- 
perioris. 

Pncter notas datas diversa a P. labicheoide {Petalostyli labicheoide, R. Br., in 
Sturt's * Central Australia/ App. p. 80) statora hnmiliore et fotiolis mnlto minoribus. 
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Ohr^socephatum sp., Heiithr^tttm hracUatum^ R, ^pttthulifolinm^ n. sp-^ 
//. i^ptorhynehoideSf n. sp., (hkoroma Ceniaurea, an laterestitig n, g. of 
Cent^urittea. Sonchm and Senecio are waoting ! Stylidiunt bus been aug-- 
mentcd by 9 n. sp-, of whieli it was advantageoua to describe tliem mi- 
nutely from fresh specimens. 8. rotundifoUtmi ond ^. altinoid^ bave also 
been seen. Lobelia comprises 3 n. sp. Of Goodenopietse I shall be able to 
iidd to PtoF. Be Vriese's new work : I found about 20 species, of which 
ScrEvola K^emgii^ revoluia, and ovalifoHa, Oalo<^n€ pHom, Goodenia pur- 
purasc^g, rtwUis, and hupida are described by E, Br. Tlic rest contains 
GoodeniaSf some of ^at beauty, Sc^volaHj 1 Vtll^a^ and 1 Les^henaMio. 
1 SctFvol^ is remarkable for having^ yellow flowers and exactly the ap- 
peai'ance of a Goodatia^ but a tjuadrilocular drupe. 

Among (hroWJlorof, ConvolvulaceeF are aa numerous as might be ex- 
pecledj but yielded little new (two or three species of Ipomwa). Of 
Brownian species I found ConmhuUi^ tnidtiealvii, Ipomo^a d^iiathffj^ 
m'iocarpa^ alata^ lojiffj/lora, heteroph^lla^ du^eckt^ ffracili^t pan^owi, 
ercclst hederacta^ incim ; all the 3 species of Brei&eria; Evohuhn, 
which seem to belong to our polymorphous speeiesj tmd one or two 
Fohfmerin* ; also CreMa Creilca. Ipomasa bijiora is a var. of/, erecia. 
yfpoGj/tiea contain Parmnsia telutitiay Bafjburia mligna. Carina ovata 
and Imiceolalaj and Stnfehnoi^ litcida. Of SapuietF, I have only Sarm^ 
lisia sericea ; of Campanulacece^ Wahlenhergia gracilis; of Myrsineoi^ 
JEgiceras fragram ; of Menaces, Maha ovata and Diospyros rugosula ; 
of Jasmhiece, Jasminum divaricaium and /. molle. Myoporine^B and 
VerhenacecB are very interesting : the former are augmented by Ere- 
mopJnla tuberculaia, n. sp., and Pholidia stenochiloides, n. sp. 1 saw 
also Myoporum tenuifoLium and Stenochilus longifolius and maculatus. 
The latter Order afforded an Avicennia, distinct from the southern 
species, to the Australian Flora. Two new species of Vitex {V. car- 
diopkylla and V. iriphylla), besides V. ovata, a Lippia, a new Pithy- 
rodia (P. exsucca)^ and a fine new genus from Central Australia, which 
I beg to name Newcastelia, to evince my gratitude to the exertions of 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle in behalf of the North Australian 
Expedition. Of all the Brownian plants, I saw only Clerodendron in- 
errae, Vitex ovata, and Callicarpa adenopliora, Labiatce are vastly at 
the decrease. I found only a new Teucrium, Anisomeles salvifoUa, 
Mettilia aiidralls ! 2 Plecirantld, not enumerated in the Prodroraus ; 
P, vtosclialm, of which P. parvijiorm, \i. Br. (iion W.), is a variety. 
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Boraffinea contain a new tetrandrous genus with lobed leaves (Lobo- 
ph^Uum tetrandrum\ Halpania solanaeea, n. sp., Heliotropium divern-' 
folium, n. sp., ff. pimeloides, n. sp., ff, vetUricosumy H, paniculaium, 
faseiculaium, tenuifoUum, ovahjblium, Trichodesma Zeylanicum, and an 
Ehretia, The small genus Joaepkinia is increased by 1 sp. Bignoni- 
acea received, to Spathodea heteropkylla, a new one (S, nematophfUa). 
Acanthacea contain Nelsonia campestru, 3 sp. of Adenomna, 1 of Di- 
cliptera, HygrophUa anguaiifoUa, 1 sp. of Bostellularia, Hypoeaiea flori- 
bunda, Aaclepiadea contain 2 very distinct Gymnemaa, a new QgnoM- 
chum, Microsiemma tuberosum, Oxystekna caruosum, Sarcostemma Aua- 
trale, Secamone ovata, Offmnontkera nUida, Oytumchum peduncuUUum, 
and a few unexamined plants. Scrophularinea yielded a yellow Mimu- 
lu8, Buchnera (uperata, curmflora, parviflora, Centranthera hispida, Lm- 
demia acapigera, aUinoidea, and 2 sp. of a genus which differs solely 
from Lindemia in being diandrous; Morgania glabra, pubeacena ; a 
Gratiola, Herpeatia floribunda, Limnophila gralioloidea, Microcarpaa 
muacoaa, and a genus which differs solely from Beplidium in its one- 
celled anthers. Solana are not unfrequent : 8, echinatum and bifiorum 
I recognize with certainty amongst them ; the latter is distinct from 
my 8. pulckeUum ; Phyaalia parviflora is rare ; Leichhardt's Datura 
has not yet been seen. Gentianea contain, besides Orthoatemon, My- 
thraa and Limnanthemum crmatum, geminatum, and nympJusisfolium, a 
new .pygmseous species of the latter genus, with small white flowers {L. 
minimum), and a host of Mitraaacmea, which are, with exception of M. 
ramoaa, laricifolia, proltfera, elata, ateUata (with yellow flowers), new. 
Utricularia has 4 sp. here ; U. chryaantha ! U, exoleta, JJ. azurea, n. sp., 
U, fulva, n. sp. ; the latter resembles more an Orchideous plant than 
anything else. Flumbaginea have uEgialitia annulata and Blumhago 
Zeylanica. 

None of the Monochlamydeous Orders is here extensive, which I 
regret, particularly with regard to Proteace€e, of which I have seen 
the following : — Feraoonia falcata, Bankaia tomentoaa, Oremllea Croodii, 
G, Dryandri, G. chryaodendron, G. kelioaperma, G. refracta, G, leu- 
codendron, G, mimoaoidea, G, atriata, G. agrifolia, G, angulata, Hakea 
longifolia, H, arboreacena, and a new species allied to the former. 
Grevillea yielded only 2 new species, which, with the first Helida 
found in Australia, I have described in the following pages, in order, 
if you would show me the kindness, that Prof. Meisner might insert 
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them yet in llic appendix of his monograph.* I did the same witli 
a new Fhnel^ea, which, with a hlooJ-reU species, perhaps P, pnnicea^ re- 
preaeut ttlone Tlij/m^lt^. Laurinets arc jretluced to 1 species of Gyro- 
carpus and Cwtsytka ; Olacin&tF^ to O. aphylht. Santalace^ contain S. 
lanceolatutn^ which haa black fruits^ Eicocarpu» lot^Qlia, and AnUmholu^ 
fiii/oUus, CJifTiopodieti^ are much rarer, as I expected, even in the saline 
parts of the desert ; but some of the species are new, aa of AhUacaniha 
and Kentropm^ a remarkable little Bliinm. I saw fiirtber SaUoltt 
j^uslralia, of which S, macrophtfUa. aeema to me a var,, Haiocnemttm 
Amtrnh^ II. Indicum ?^ Arthrocnemnm Arbu^culti^ the Mitchellian Ko* 
chiait^ Enchyloma tomento9a, Rhaffodia hnsialat Cfienopodium aurkomuvi?, 
Rhagodia sp. Of the Amnrmttkaee^ 1 have been unable to determinti 
ali, not having Moqnin's excellent memoir at hand. There are aeveral; 
Kttxoltts species J TricMrrium incanuifi, T. nobile^ T. yraGiUy T. distetn&^ 
T. Pfeiakiiy Piiloiu^ corymboAtis, ami two other species^ of wlii<:h one is 
renmrkaljie for opposite leaves; Gomphrma, several species, Ailenia/i' 
tkera denliciilaliij which I tliink is not to be distinguished from A. no- 
dijlora ; also a little, erect apecieSj Achyraxlhes Auitralis^ which passes 
gradually into A. eane^cejis. Fot^gonum Cumtifighwni is very commoTi 
ou tjie half-saline banks of the Victoria River, as also in many placee 
of the interior, besides which, only another species of Polygonum oc- 
curs. Nyciagine(B reckon only one Boerhaavia, but this so polymor- 
phous, that I should not be surprised to see it under six names in the 
collections ; it is often pentandrous. 

Of Cycas, I saw C. media ; of Conifera, 1 Callitris, 1 of Casuarina ; 
of Mcus, 5 species. But is it not extraordinary that in all my travels 
here I met with only 2 species of Orchide(B, — Cymbidium canalicula- 
tum, and a Dlpodium, distinct from D. pimciatum ? Equally startling 
it must appear, that even on the shady moist banks of this noble river, 
or on its fine cataracts well overhung with Ferns, hardly any Mosses 
or Lichens exist ! I saw only one Hypnum, allied to H. cupressi- 
forme, and H. Muelleri, in fruit ! and the sterile species do not amount 
to more than five or six. With the exception of Grasses all Mono- 
cotyledonous Orders are comparatively limited. I have Seafortlda 
elegans, Livistonia ine?'?nis, Ccesia gilva, n. sp., Clilorophytum xeroti- 
num, n. sp., Thysanotus chrymnthurus^ n. sp., Asparagus fasciculatus, 

* The monograph of Professor Meisncr, 1o which "Dr. Ariiollrr alludes, lias vorv 
recently appeared in the volume of l)c ('andollc's ' Prodromus.' 
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three new species of ffamodomm^ J^ffu Ima^ X. jpalmhta, and a new 
one, a !fypkoniumy whicli forms a sabgenus distinoft firom Sauraiium ; 
several JEriocauloru, <one Triglochm^ Onmm aMgut^okum^ Fa n dam u 
peduneulatuSy and a species with free drapes, which, if distinct from the 
Indian kinds, may be called P. ofuaUeut, as it indicates, and lives per- 
manently in water, and has been inirodaced as ** Water Pandanus" in 
Dr. Leichhardt's work. Tacca pimuU^lda is common ; iVi^ Indiea^ 
Potamogeton natans, a Ledebouria /, and a new AUtma {A. aettMikoear* 
pum) remarkable for a limited number of thorny carpels, are onr water 
plants. jQ^^a, 1 species, Dioscorea bulbtfera^ AnguiUaria IndteOf Car* 
tonema tpicatwm, AneUema onikericoideBj Cyanotis, n. sp. (C coHolicu* 
kUd), CommeUfna undulaia, and a species not described by B. Br. FUt" 
geUaria Indioa, and one Desvauxia, comprise the rest of Monocotgle- 
donea, with exception of typeraidea and Grasses. Of the latter I can 
only say, that, to our horses' delight, they prove next LeguimiMotm to be 
the largest Order in this part of Australia, and contain a good deal 
that is new ; for instance, two undescribed AnihisHriM, two new spe- 
cies of Oenckrus, several, at least in Australia, unknown ; AndropogoM, 
Neurachne, Oryza^ Lappago^ and Qlgceria seem formerly unnoticed within 
the tropics of Australia. I have recognized Sporobolm ImUeua, puU 
dkelUtSy a species of FeraOa, several ArMdaiyFoa polymorpAa, F, 
teneUoy Triodia prngena, Arundo FkragmUeBy Eriachne squarrosa, 
glauca, awnariay capiUaris, Fappophwum paUidum, F. purpurascenSy 
TriraphU pungena, T, mollis, Ectropia kporina, E, spadicea, Dacfylo- 
cienium, sp., Chloria, iBCveral species, including Ckl, Mborei, Ognodon 
teneilus, 0, pol/gstaehyos, MiUwn, sp., Faspalum orbiculare, a new spe- 
cies, Fanicum graeUe, argenieum^ F, koloserkeumy F. Crus-Oalli, F, 
semialatum, F. deoompontumy F, latnnode, F, papposum, F. tpinescens, 
and several which I consider new. Jerochloa, sp. ; Thouareay sp. ; Spi- 
mfex longifoUuSy AfUkuHria auslralis, Andropogon iniermediuB, bomhy- 
ctnttf, fragiUs, eitreua, Eriantku8 irritans, E, fuUms, Imperata arun- 
dinacea, Iwhamum roUboeUkndea and other species, Rotibaellia for- 
moMy Ophiurui corgmboius and a second species. Amongst Oyperoidea 
is a 8cirpu8y new for the Australian flora, several Ogperiy HypaUptum 
nUcrocephalum, Fuirena glomerata, laolepia barbata, Eeleocharia compactay 
H. capitata, about twenty Mmbriitylu sp., which I have all minutely 
described, as the greater part is new ; Abildgaardia sp., Bhynchospora 
longiseta, Selena margariliferay S. pygmaa. I am sorry to state that 
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1 shall be annble to contribute mooli to your coilectioa of Verns, as 
they are your particular friFouritcs. T have collected Marailea, what 1 
consider M. quadrifollQ, iu numerous forms, SchUmi bifida (very rure), 
Blechnnm iirf-atum^ Nepkrodium prQpbiquum^ Acrostichum fraxinijbliumj 
Flaij^zoma microphyllum^ Oleichenia micropk^Ua^ 0. fferinanrtiy Nolo* 
ckUen^ velledy Cheilanlk^s t&nnifoUa^ Pieris uTH&rosaj an Ophioglo^imm 
and a Lycop^dium^ Loth undcscribed ui R. Br/s work. Fiingij at least 
the larger kinds, are very rare indeed. 

Taking a ireirospective view, you will observe that tho following: 
Orders of planta^ occnrriue: in other part* of Australia, ate here either 
entirely obliteratedj or tlmt they can be only very scantily represented, 
for of none of the following has a single plant been obtained throughout 
five degrees of longitude and six degrees of latitude : — Ranunculace^j 
MaffnoliaceiSj CruciferiB, Papat^acfif^y Hypf^icitifJ^i Gttrani^ce^^ Linets, 
O^alidtf^^ Tramandretse, Elatlneft^ ScltranthefB^ Mesetnbfi/anthemece, Te- 
tri7ffoniace(Vt Nilrariacea, Ceratophylle^i Cttnoiiiace^i MosacetF, Caprifo- 
liacefFf ^raliacet^j Bfunoniacece^ UpacridetE, OltinecEj Pritnvl^c&^t Ora- 
biinc&etE, Flaniagbici^^ QrUUrichine<i;, Alhtroapei'itiea, Ca^tanttSi IridetP, 
HypoxidttE^ AphyUanihGce^j SmilacineF, X^j'olidtfE, Junce^, Hydrocha- 
rid^fBt L&mnaceiBj Rettliac^fB. Several common genera of tbe South 
have likewise never been met with ; for iustanecj Career, Lepidosp^rtnaf 
Sonchus, Senecio, PuUenaa, Billwynia, and most of the allied genera, 
Pomaderrls^ Leptospermum, Stellaria, etc. ; but my list contains, as you 
may observe, many genera never noticed by any writer on Australian 
phytology. Melochia is in this behalf perhaps most interesting. 

I might have extended this summary much further ; but, in the hope 
that it will convey to you a general idea of the Flora of this part of the 
globe, I shall close it here, praying you will excuse its hasty compila- 
tion, as the greater part is written at night-time. I reckon to be able 
to add, between this and the Gulf of Carpentaria, 100 new species to 
the collection, although the autumn season is unfavourable. At all 
events, I shall be able to add to my notes, and to increase the collections 
of seeds. The greatest harvest I can expect to reap is between the Gulf 
of Carpentaria and Moreton Bay, provided that Mr. Gregory is able to 
increase his party to such a number, that I can join again. I believe 
that we shall require three months to reach the Albert River, and we 
will start tomorrow. Our party consists of Mr. A. Gregory, Mr. H. 
Gregory, Mr. Elscy, three men, and myself. I have for my share to 
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attend to five horses, which I have of course to saddle and to pack, — 
which is but a fair and necessary arrangement, as actually every indi. 
vidua! is only attending thus to the conveyance of the means of his 
subsistence and his comforts. Should circumstances frustrate our 
meeting the vessel, we might then be expected to reach, under the 
protection of Providence, Moreton Bay or some part of the eastern 
settlements in eight or nine months. Considering this emergency, our 
equipment is as light as possible, to enable us thus to carry the greatest 
quantity of food (flour, rice, salt pork, tea, and sugar) possible; I 
could therefore not convey more than half a ream of light paper. I 
was under similar restrictions when we pushed into Central Australia* 
as we might have been cut off from our retreat, like Captain Sturt, for 
many months; the consequence is, that the number of specimens 
brought from the interior is but limited ; and I regret to say, that 
many are in a sad condition, many having been carried more than 1500 
miles on horseback. I only hope that, after having escaped narrowly 
soaking in fording the watercourses at various times, they will safely 
reach their destination. 

Before concluding this letter I have to ask a great favour, Sir 
William ; namely, If I And other circumstances not adverse, to be per- 
mitted to take myself the collections home to England for description. 
My review of Crotalaria and other genera has proved to me sufficiently, 
that I ought to compare the Indian plants before I can safely establish 
Australian species, in many cases. One year and a half at home would 
be sufficient for this purpose, if you would extend towards me your 
well-known liberality, and open me your collections; and I think 
the Government might at least give me a free passage, since I have 
not been incurring expense to them previous to my arrival in Sydney. 
This home journey would also give me the opportunity to publish the 
Mora of Australia Felix and South Australia, for which I might consider 
my materials almost complete. How delightful it would be to me to 
express personally my veneration for you ! 

Mr. Baines desires to be remembered to yourself and to the famous 
Dr. Burchell ; and I wish that you. Sir William, as well as Drs. Hooker 
and Harvey, and Mr. Latrobe, will retain in kind remembrance your 
most obedient and devoted, Fred. Mueller. 

(7b be continued.) 
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B^Jtniiion^ of Rare or hitherto Uudeicribed Australian Plants, 

^cMe/fj/ eolleckd mthin the baundurie^ qf ike Colony of Victoria ; hi/ 
Dr, Frederick MtrElLBB. Government Botanist for the Colony 
^ of Victoria. 
, (C&niiTtued from jj. 210,) 
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169. FfiyUauttius lacuntirius, F. Mucll. ; nonual, smooth, glaucous ; 
stem upri^htj branched ; brnnchea angular ; leaves imbricate, deciduoas, 
obevate or cunente-oblong, obtuae, on abort petioles ; floweia monoecious, 
nxiUiiTy, solitary J on abort pedicels; sepals mirjutej subovate, obtuaCj 
with broad, membranaceous margins J stigmata very short ; capsule de- 
pressed, trigastroua ; seeds tri^nel, blackish, with long^tudiuo] streaks. 

Hab. On the raargius of lagoons which became dry during summerj 
at the jnnction of the Murray and Borling Kivers* 

170. Phyllanthus FHemrokrii, F, Muell. ; fruticuiose, upright, 
branchedj with a grey, velvet-like indument ; brancliea nearly terete; 
leaves imbricate, deciduous, spathulate-ohovate, on very short petioles, 
apiculatfi ] pedicels a miliary ^ subsolitary^ half the length of the leaves \ 
sepals lanccokte-ovate^ acutish, with membranaceous tnargius, outside 
as well as the depressed capatJc hairy-acabrous ; seeds brown, laevi- 
gate. 

Hab. On gravelly sand-hills near the Murray ; rare. 

This species received its name in grateful acknowledgment of much 
kindness which the author experienced from Professor Fuernrohr, in 
Ratisbon. 

XLVII. JUNCAGINE^. 

171. Triglochin nanum, F. Muell.; annual, extremely small; root 
fibrous; leaves narrow-linear, channelled, nearly blunt, shorter than 
the threadlike, somewhat angular scape; fruits on spreading stalks, 
pyramidal-linear, consisting of three carpels, which are slightly dilated 
at the base, inside glabrous, on the back very thin-keeled, and on both 
sides narrow-margined. 

Hab. On mossy rocks frequent in South Australia, rarer in Victoria. 
Quite of the habit of T. centrocarpmn. 

XLVIII. AsTELIACEiE. 

I "2. Astelia psi/chrocharis (Sect. Tricella), F. Muell.; root thick; 
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kayes ligid, from a broad base narrow-lanoeolate, sharp-ke^ed, on 
botb sides, together with the scape, silky, their margins nearly flat ; 
female racemes few-flowered, condensed to a conglomerate pamde 
whidi is much shorter than the leaves ; calyx persistent, outside silky ; 
eapsoles baccate, red, ovate, beaked with the style, three-cdled ; seeds 
angnlate, ovate, shining. 

Hab. On wet, mossy phices in the Anstrslian Alps, at soarees of 
the Moiray and Snowy Rivers. 

Leaves much broader, but not longer, than those of the A. alpmm, 

173. Xerotes junoea, F. Muell. ; stendess; leaves long, terete or 
slightly compressed, streaked, with teethless, pungent apex, mudi 
longer than the simple, few-headed scape ; flowers of each sex oonglo- 
raerate-verticillate. 

Hab. In the Port Lincoln district, 0. WUkdmi. 
Much more robust than X spartea^ and in some degree also allied 
to X. leucocephala and typhina. 

XLIX. Ebiocaulonejs. 

£l£gtbosp£rma, F. Muell. — Flowers in androgynous heads, all 
fiumished with a bracteole. Receptacle conical, as well as the bracteola 
smooth. Maie flowers central, pedicellate. BepdU smooth, the three 
external coherent at the base; the three internal concrete into along 
tube, the free lobes bearing a gland. Stamens six, inserted oi\ the limb. 
Anthers bilocular, introrse. Female flowers marginal on short pedioeb, 
destitute of a calyx. . Style one, short, with three filiform stigmata. 
Capsule smooth, tricoccous, loculidde-dehiscent. Seeds in the cells 
solitary, smooth, not costulate, of the structure of JSriocauUm. 

This genus is chiefly charactenaed by the want of the floral envelope 
in the female flowers, but agrees otherwise in habit and stmeture with 
JBriocaulon. The name is derived from the colour and shining trans- 
parency of the seeds, not unlike amber. 

174. Electrosperma Australasicum, F. Muell. 

Hab. On wet places along the Murray, towards the junction of the 
Murrumbidgee. 

A small, annual, scape-bearing -faOTb; leaves grass-Eke, fenestrate- 
nerved, pellucid ; scape monocephalous, vaginate at the base. 

L. Cyfeboide^. 

175. Scirpus polyatackyuSy F. Muell. ; stems tall, trigonous, foliate, 
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glabrous ; leaves Hat, on the keel and raargina scabroas ; cyme tenni- 
nfll, many times componntl, tittle shorter than thp three or five braeta 
of the involucre; spikelets ovate-oblong, partially solitary-stalkeU, par- 
tially glooiernte , bmctt^oles somewliat keeled, lanceolate-ovate, awnless, 
naked on the mar^n, bkckish-gre€u and somewhat scabrou3 at the 
back; style trifid; caryopsis ronndiah-ovate^ plauo-eonve^E, slightly an- 
guiate at the baek, ahort'inuerouate^ pallid, even ; the bypogynous 
bristles at the top puberulous, variously curved^ mueh longer than the 
fruit. 

Hab. Along the rivulets and strenma of the lower part of the Aus- 
tral lan Alps ; for iniitanoe^ at Mount Leinster, OmeOj and Gibbo Creek, 
Snowy River, etc. 

Spikelets of the size of Scirpjt^ raJicans^ between, which species and 
S. sUvaiictis it seems intermediate. 

I add hci'e the only new species of Scirptis with which I am acquainted^ 
although Tiot alpine. 

170- Scirpua l^locarpus^ F. Mucll. ; dwarf, annual; root iibrous ; 
sterna numt^roua, slender, angulate, streaked, oue-leavcd at the base ; 
spikelets otie to three, spuriously lateral, ovate, sessile, many-flowered; 
one bract of the involucre elongate^ erect, at last horizontal ; the other 
of the length of the apikolet ; bmeteoles oblong-, acuminate, alighUy 
recurved at the apex, straw-yellow, with brownish margin and green 
keel ; style trifid ; caryopsis trigono-cylindrical, finely dotted ; hypogy- 
nous bristles white, slightly scabrous. 

Hab. On moist or sometimes inundated localities on the Murray, 
Ovens, and King Eiver. 

177. Caren poli/antha, F. Miiell. ; tall; leaves broad-linear, nearly 
flat, keeled, with the erect triquetrous stem a little scabrous ; male 
spikes four or five, elongate-cylindrical, the lowest ramified by several 
short ones ; female spikes three to five, very long, cylindrical, the lowest 
long-pedunculate, with remote flowers at the base ; lower bracts very 
long, foliaceous, auriculate but not vaginate at the base ; stigmas two ; 
fruit brown, ovate, sessile, glabrous, dotted, on both sides convex and 
distinctly streaked, abruptly terminated into a very short, bidentate 
beak, as long as the lanceolate-subulate, black bracteoles ; caryopsis 
compressed, round-ovate, straw-yellow, shining, even. 

Hab. In the valleys of the Upper Mitta-Mitta, near Mount Hotham. 

More allied to Ca7'ex acuta and pahidosn than to any of the Austra- 
lian, Antarctic, and New Zealand species. 
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178. Carex cephaloies (Sect. Fsyllopkora), F. Muell. ; dwarf; root 
fibrous ; leaves narrow-linear, channelled, scabrid, as long as the smooth, 
thin, triquetrous stem ; spike terminal, solitary, androgynous, dense* 
flowered, roundish-ovate, generally bractless, with male flowers at the 
summit; stigmas two; firuit spreading, lanceolate-ovate, very short- 
stalked, terminated by a short, undivided beak, nerveless, even, green, 
with black-brown tip, slightly convex at the back, longer than the 
brown, ovate, acute, persistent, one-nerved bracteoles; basal arista 
wanting ; caryopsis round-ovate, tapering into the base, brownish-yeUow, 
even, shining. 

Hab. On the grassy summits of the Munyang Mountains, moistened 
by the perpetual glaciers, or on the most elevated springs. 

One of the handsomest species of a large cosmopolitan genus, allied 
to Carex capittUa^ from European and Asiatic Alps. 

179. Oreobolus dutichus, F. Muell. ; leaves long, distichous, laxly 
imbricating, somewhat spreading, incurved, channelled, subulate, flat 
towards the summit, dilated and equitant at the base, serrulate-scabrous 
on the margin ; peduncles angulate, furrowed, at last tereti-compressed ; 
bracteoles two or three, large, unequal ; scales of the perigynium lan- 
ceolate, acuminate ; caryopsis even, ovate, acuminate. 

Hab. In peat-moss on the highest summits of the Australian Alps. 

Allied to Oreobolus pectinatus. 

The present species must be considered as an interesting addition to 
the genus. For a long time Oreobolus Fumilio, originally from Tas- 
mania, now also observed in the Australian Alps, remained the only 
species. Gaudichaud added Oreobolus obtusangulus from the Hermite 
and Falkland Islands, and J. Hooker 0. pectinatus from Lord Auck- 
land's Group, Campbell's Island, and New Zealand. Thus it appears 
that all these islands possess only an isolated representant of the genus. 

180. Carpha nwicola, F. Muell. ; rhizome creeping; stem very short, 
smooth; leaves and lower bracts broad-linear, blunt, with scabrous 
margin, flat towards the summit ; spikelets one-flowered, fasciculate, 
greatly surpassed in length by the leaves ; scales of the spikelets gene- 
rally ^yt, unequal, the outer ones twice or three times shorter than the 
rest; the innermost solitary, linear-setaceous, teethless, or wanting; 
bristles of the perigynium six, nearly to the top plumose, three times 
longer than the caryopsis ; stamens three ; style filiform, puberulous ; 
stigmas three, capillary ; caryopsis oblong-triangular. 
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Hab. Ou the higbeat aummita of the Australian Aips, near ewamp». 
Closely uWif^d to C, alpina. Aa a genus, I oousider (kirpha as neai 
tUliod to Oreo&olus as to O^fathochtBtey Ilhyncko9pora, or Ch^iospora. 

LL GraMIH£j£. 

181. Ehrliarta miglumU {Sect. Teirarrhena)^ F, Muell, ; stems 
brriiiched, with the vagiaBC ami leaves scabrous, otherwise amooth ; 
spikelcts glabrous, distinct ; perianth nerved^ blunt ; gemmeUa of the 
lower sterile flower a little longer than the solitary glmni?, and as long 
as the hermaphrodite flower. 

Hab. In humid valleys on the Brodribb Eiver, 

It bears the (j^reatest n^semblaiice to Ehrhnrta {Tetrarrh^na) contextat 
but iliffers from this tn the equal len^^h of the steHle flowers, and from 
all others iu the want of the outer glume. 



Jccmini (^ the GuNYANO:* a Nmo indig^ncms Ihtit of YictorUi ^ 
Pr, PnEnEHiCK Muellek, Government Botanist for the Colony of 
Victoria. 

The number of fruits mdigenous in tbis Colony is so limited, that 
any addition to them cannot fail to attract a far more general attention 
than even the most important discoveries in the medicinal properties of 
our plants, or in their geographical distribution or affinity likely would 
secure. With this view I selected from a series of new plants, which 
were obtained during my last journey through the eastern parts of this 
Colony, the " Gunyang," for an early publication. That the natives 
apply a special name to this production of our Flora warrants its use- 
fulness in their nomadic life ; and as, in fact, the Gipps' Land tribes 
collect this fruit eagerly, and as probably cultivation will improve it 
so much as to render the plant acceptable for our gardens, I hope to 
be excused in not having chosen a more valuable object for a special 
paper. 

The Gunyang bush is a kind of Solanum or Nightshade, and has 
much the appearance of S. aviculare (S. laciniatum, Ait.W to which 

* Solanum vescum, Muell. See p. 165 of this volume. 
t The Kangaroo Apple of the Colonists. 
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species it is indeed in habit so closely allied, that saperficial observers, 
seeing these plants growing promiscuously, will hardly become aware 
of their distinction. Yet the differences between them are, through all 
stages of development in both plants, so dear and so decisive, that I 
do not hesitate to add to the enormous number of more than 900 
Solana, hitherto described, the Gunyang, as new under the name of 
8. vescum. 

It differs from S. avieulare in its green but not dark purplish twigs, 
its sessile, decurrent, somewhat scabrous, and less shining leaves, whilst 
those of 8, amculare are distinctly petiolate, and, consequently, not de- 
current along the twigs ; in its more tender corollas, which are very 
slightly, but not to the middle, five-dieft, and hardly ever outside 
whitish, its thinner styles and filaments, the latter not shorter than the 
anthers, its more acute teeth of the calyx, its almost spherical, trans- 
parently green berries with large seeds : the berries of 8. ameulare are, 
on the contrary, at all times exactly egg-shaped, of an orange colour, 
and with seeds but half as large as in 8, veseum. The natives of Gipps' 
Land, moreover, reject the berries of the former on account of their 
disagreeable taste. To the Peruvian 8, reclinatum the affinity of our 
plant appears yet greater ; yet in the careful description which Dunal 
has furnished of it in De Cand. Prodr. xiii. p. 68, neither the character- 
istic wings of the twigs are attributed to the Peruvian plant, nor do 
his remarks on the corolla, which he calls half-five-cleft, on the shorter 
pedicels and smaller calyx agree with 8, vescum, A close approach 
between both is, however, manifested in the length and structure of 
the filaments, as also in the shape and colour of the berries. From 
8. ieneeioidei and muUifldwn, likewise inhabitants of Peru, our spedes 
differs already in the division of the leaves, but bears resemblance to 
them in the winged twigs. 

The Gunyang has been found, as far as I know, only yet in Gipps' 
Land, where it occurs on saad-ridges around Lake Wellington ; on the 
coast towards the mouth of the Snowy River ; on grassy hills at the 
Tambo, the Nicholson's Uiver, and Clifton's Morass ; on the rich, shady 
banks of the Latrobe Biver, and near the Buchan Biver. The occijr- 
rence of the plant in such varied lodQities proves how easily it may be 
cultivated in any soil. It flowers during the spring, and ripens its 
fruits towards the end g( the summer. The berries only lose their 
unpleasant acridity after they have dropped in fiill maturity from the 
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branches, and tben their taste resembles in some decree the ao^called 
Ctipe Gooseberry {PhysalU Perui^tand)^ to vrtuch they are also similar 
ill size. 



Ott ih^ TrampUtntaimn of the Pekuviak BAaK-TKEE into Dnteh East 
India; iy De. Db Vktbsb, 

{C(miinu&dfn>m p, 312.) 

It seemed as if the courageous traveller must cneounter new difE- 
culties at the end of his mission. laky was again in possession of the 
party of Echeniquc. An attack for the conquest of Arequlpa was pre- 
paring there. But the means of transport were wanting, Mr. Hass- 
karl required many beasts of burden to transport his packages. To 
obtain these there was no sort of proapect. It was feared, and, as it 
appeared later^ not without reason, that the animals would be eeiaed. 
The profits of the expedition were not an equiyalent to the risk the 
drivers feared they should incur. The party of Castilla, which was 
uppermost in Arequipa^ moreover, did not permit the departure to 
Islay, and the one danger brought on the other. At last, when da^ 
mages for the possible loss of the beasts was promised in case of need, 
and some persona of inftueaee m Arequipa placed themselves in the 
breach for Mr. Hasskarl, his desired departure was allowed. On the 
journey to Islay nothing important happened, but at that place however 
the beasts were immediately pressed into the military transport service. 
The Wardian cases were arrived at Islay, but the frigate did not ap- 
pear till a fortnight afterwards ; this induced him to depart for Callao 
on a vessel going thither in ballast. In three days he arrived there. 
On the passage Mr. Hasskarl unpacked his Quinquina plants, which 
he was able to do without interruption. He had reason to congratulate 
himself on their state, though they had been for more than four weeks 
shut up from light and air, when cutting through the stems a fresh 
colour appeared. He immediately planted them in convenient cases. 
On the 7th of August, late in the evening, he arrived at Callao, and on 
the 27th he was ready to set out for Java, having passed the interval 
at* Lima. 

As soon as the cooler west coast of South America was left, the heat 
began to increase daily, so that during the greater part of the day the 
thermometer marked 80° to 86° Fahrenheit. This made Mr. Hasskarl 
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yery careful of his plants, which, from his obsenrations, have in their 
natural position a temperature not above 60°, and generally below 50° 
Fahrenheit, and sometimes even at freezing-point. The objects had 
much to suffer in this heat, which must have been injurious to them, 
since they had made, including the transport from Bolivia, a land jour- 
ney of six weeks. Shades of tents, etc., might ward off the sun's rays, 
but the glass cases were daily obscured with steam inside. The cases 
were opened, to dear away the mildew that had collected in them ; and 
it was found good to repeat the operation daUy. The mildew was 
continually renewed, and had to be taken away. At the beginning of 
the voyage, and after leaving the Sandwich Islands, the cases were in- 
jected, and those that required water were supplied with it, however 
very sparingly. 

The stronger plants only began in any degree to sprout ; the others 
showed no signs 6f doing so, although the stems evidently retained 
life. Some of them during the voyage began to shoot out at the root, 
whereas of the weaker plants, the parts above the soil appeared to be 
dying off, although it was apparently to be expected that they would 
shoot later. It was thought advisable not to endanger the plants by 
an untimely inspection, or loosening of the soil. 

We were informed, under date of the 22nd of December, 1864, that 
Mr. Hasskarl had arrived at Batavia on the 18th of that month, with 
twenty cases containing Quinquina plants, and at the same time, that 
a longer ddiay at Callao was caused by the difficulty of obtaining pro- 
visions and fuel ; further, that at about 150 leagues from the Philippine 
Islands, the ship had encountered a dreadful hurricane, and had suf- 
fered much damage. They arrived at Macassar on the 3rd of Decem- 
ber. As a long voyage now was considered bad for the plants, Mr. 
Hasskarl took his collection on board a steamship stationed there, and 
arrived at Batavia on the 18th, as mentioned. 

Measures were immediately taken by the Governor-General to trans- 
port the plants to the higher-situated 'Qipannas, in which however a 
delay of two days was occasioned by the tempestuous weather. 

Mr. Hasskarl, on his arrival, was charged with the cultivation of the 
Quinquina at Java. 

We have mentioned some seeds sent by Mr. Hasskarl to the Nether- 
lands. The 'consequences thereof are to be considered as resulting di- 
rectly from the mission carried out by that gentleman, and what is to 
be said of them will find an appropriate place here. 
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Secda of various sorts of Quinquina have auccessively been recei^^ 
;it the Colonial office as foJlowa: — 

1, Cinch&tia Cond^mintfa^ Lninb., var. S, lanc^olm, ^Ve^icI. (C. land' 
folifit Mutis), collected iti New Granada^ and presented to His Mtqesty's 

ConauUGeaeral there^ Mr> Lanabergc, by the famous traveller Kareteiis, 
From these seeds a few plants have been raised in the Aeaderaical Gar- 
deu at Leyden. From Mr. Hasskurl were received — 

2, Ginchann amygdalifolia^ Wedd. Sent imtnediately to Java per 
Overland Mad. 

3, Cinc/wna CalUaya^ Weddn, from the Valley of Sandia, in the pro- 
vince of Carabayaj in Peru* Of this sort a quantity was sent, imme^ 
diately on its arrival, by post to Java \ another quantity was sown in 
the Botanical Gi\rden; 

4, VincJiona Calwya^ Wedd., var. ^j JosfphinfB; sown, but come up 
badly in the Garden at Leydcn, 

5, Oinchona ovaia, R. et P. {Ca^c^rilla crUpiUa, rhiqua or chiqua. 
We were informed that this, like No. 4, fjrows as a shrub in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hohubamba (Pern), 5-6000 Paris feet, on sunny slopes; 
whereas No. 6 grows at 6-7000 feet in high woods, and even on slopes 
in a mouldy soil^ more or less mixed with mica-slate^ which circum- 
stances were taken into consideration in Liying the seed to germiaate^ 
and in the raising of the plant. 

The seeds received (with the exception of those sent directly to Java) 
were immediately distributed by the Minister for the Colonies to the 
Directors of the Botanical Gardens of the Universities and of Amster- 
dam, to be germinated, and further cultivated. It will be unnecessary 
to mention that these directors, deeply impressed with the importance 
of the matter, used every effort to make these objects answer the views 
of the Minister. In the beginning of 1854, and since, in 1855, his 
Excellency, even a short time after the sowing, received from the Bota- 
nical Gardens favourable reports concerning the germination. 

With reference to the seeds that the Minister sent by the Overland 
Mail to Java, to be sown, favourable advices have been received from 
the Governor-General (see lower) ; which last circumstance induced the 
Minister to request the return of the seeds from the Gardens in the 
Netherlands, and to send them likewise by Overland Mail to East India. 
It will be readily seen that the Minister, in trying and promoting the 
matter by all the means in his power, has had no other aim than that 
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of assoring himself oi the suooess of the intended transplanting. Tha 
Quinquina plants raised in the Gardens progressed in their development 
so much, that even in 1854 some were sent to Java. This really took 
plaee, and they were sent from Leyden, Utrecht, and Amsterdam. 

1. From Leyden, plants of dnckona Caluojfa, 

2. From Utrecht, plants of the Oi$ickona ovaia, 

3. From Amsterdam, plants of dnehona OaUioifa and OiMek<ma pU" 

Of No. 1 favourable reports have been received ; of No. 2 such are 
still expected. 

Could^ there possibly be a doubt as to the correctness of the naming 
of the sorts of those received from Mr. Hasskarl under the name of 
''Oinchom Calimya, Wedd."P I think not. The Government had 
sent a thoroughly competent person, and one who, by a long experience 
in the investigation of nature, had become a clever botanist, and whose 
writings testify to his strict exactness and scrupulous nicety in the 
smallest particulars ; his love of truth is above all praise ; his special 
knowledge of the subject must be a guarantee against all mistake. 
With such security for my conviction, I thought to be able, i priori^ 
to foresee, that from the seeds which the Gk)vemment has been pleased 
to entrust to the Botanical Gburdens, if they germinated, no other plants 
than the Calisaya Quinine-tree would appear, under which name I re- 
ceived them. 

The result has not disappointed the expectation. The Quinquinas 
here developed are CaUsaya plants. A strict inquiry has proved this 
to me as certainly as science- only can. 

Under date of the 21st of October, 1854, the Governor-General in- 
formed the Colonial Minister that a great part of the Quinquina plants 
had attained such a growth that they could be planted out in a regular 
garden. Later advices concerning the planting out do not inform us 
of the preservation of the greatest number of the plants which came 
up from seeds at the Tjibodas, but this was not to be expected ; this 
has nowhere, or never been the case with transplantation. Experience 
yet teaches us that plants produced from seeds do not always grow up 
and remain sound. 

The result of the culture of the Quinquina, under the direction and 
care of Mr. Teysmann, as well those obtained from seeds of Mr. Hass- 
karl, as those sent on former occasions from Leyden and Amsterdam, 
is as follows : — 
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la the beginniDg of the month of November, 18B4, Mr. Teyflmann 
went to l^ipannas to prepare the ground for the transplanting of the 
Qumquina plants there. 

The i^und which Mr. Teyatnann judged proper for the purpose waa 
then coTereti with heavy wood j this however being prepared » the trans- 
planting began* It was abont half ii mile above the Garden of IjibodDs, 
perhaps 300 or 400 feet higher than this place, and consetjuentlj 4600 
to 4700 feet above the levei of the sea. The soil is very raonidy, with 
a porous, greasy, red subsoil, in which trees of colossal height, mostly 
150 feetp with a diameter of four to six feet, thrive luxuriantly, b;it 
which however are now cut down. The land lies to the north-west of 
the deep ravine of Tjibodos, on the slope of the Gedeh Mountains, and 
offers above, as well as below^ good ground for extending the culture, 
provided that the woods be felled. The climate through the whole 
year, but particularly in the rainy acasoti, is veiy damp, and the vege- 
tation 15 at timea wrapped in the clouds. 

To these are now to be added the Calisayn plants brought directly 
from Fern by Mr* Hasskarl, those sent by Willink of Amsterdam, those 
sent aud yet to be sent from the Gardens of the University and of Am* 
sterdatn^ and the plants which at diifereut times have been sent from 
the Netherlands to East India, besides those which are yet to come up 
from seeds now there ; by which it may be computed that the planta- 
tions already made are, or will be in a short time, much more numerous 
than the success of the culture required. 

How well soever we may be convinced that all the care we can desire 
is given to the plants by Mr. Teysmaun, it is not likely that the cultiva- 
tion can be taken to heart better than by him who, on innumerable occa- 
sions, has risked his life in the countries from which he brought the living 
trees to Java. The observations concerning their growth, and the na- 
tural state of the places where they are found, can be applied to the 
culture at Java. Numerous particulars, which the most curious ob- 
server, who has not visited the original places where they grow, would 
pass by, are here brought to bear by the experience of Mr. Hasskarl. 
The long residence of that natural philosopher at Java, his acquaintance 
with the topography of the Island, with the elevations, table-lands, 
mountains and their slopes, the constitution of the soil, and the com- 
parison of all these with those in the countries where the Quinquma 
grows ; this rich treasury of knowledge and experience, we are of 
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opinion, enables ns to look for eucoess to attempts so well under- 
taken. 

With an that has already been said with regard to the measures 
taken by the Gk>vemment, and the direct importation from South Ame- 
rica by Mr. Hasskarl, we think it not improper to say a little of what 
has been done by means of botanical gardens in the Netheriands, and 
by one priTate person, Mr. J. WilHnk, in the cause of this weighty 
matter, although those endeavours alone would not, in our opinion, 
have attained the object of the importation. 

From the Botaniosl Grarden at Amsterdam the Professor Miquel sent 
several Cloinquina plants to Java. The results of the sending out of a 
Quinquina-tree to Java in 1847, under the name of Cfmchana alba, were 
very favourable. This tree, after having blossomed at Java, was called 
there OatearUla Muzonmna, Wedd., or Cinchona Muzmenm^ Gkiud. 
Mr. Teysmann occupied himself with the management of this tree, 
which is a shrub, and quickly obtained from it more than a hundred 
plants. 

To promote the chemical investigation of this sort of Quinquina, a 
few branches were sent to Mr. Bost van Tonningen, then apothecary 
at the Gk>vemment Laboratory at Batavia; an analysis which, on 
account of the small quantity of bark, was not easy. There was no 
Quinine in it, but a resin which unmistakably had the smell of Quin- 
quina resin, and deserved further inquiry as soon as a larger quantity 
of the bark should be obtained. He determined to make a second 
analysis, when the trees should be older, and he should have a larger 
quantity of the bark.* 

We remark here, that till now it is not known at what period the al- 
kaloids develope themselves ; and we may expect that a further analysis 
of the bark of this sort, furnished by the justly-celebrated Botanical 
Gkirden of Amsterdam to Dutch East India, will afford us a new sub- 
ject of information. We may not omit to mention that, for our che- 
mists in Dutch East India, a new field of inquiiy is opening, which 
may be of great importance to the very difficult, and as yet imperfect, 
chemical history of Quinquina barks. 

From the Botanical Garden at Amsterdam, besides the exports made 
by order of the Minister, plants of CinekoHa OaUioya were successively 

* The result of the inqniry of Mr. Bost van Tonnmgen was pabliahed in the Nat. 
Tydsehrift (BataTia, 1853). 
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sent to East India, — as, in April, 1851, aix plants; December, 1851, 
three plants; July^ 1852, four plants, Hr. Willinkj of Amsterdam, 
has also ^nt odg« or twice to Ja?a, tmd thereby baa shown his real 
^ut^rest iu the good cau^e. 

In the Botanical Garden at Paris some plants of the Cinc&ojia Cali~ 
io^a had grown np from seedg, sent by Mi'. Weddell from South Ame- 
rica ; part of these were sent to Algiers, the rest were kept at Paris, 
In 1851 I aaw two plants ia oae of the greenhouses, which, I was as- 
sured, were the only ones left. These, as I gnega, were from 2— 2-J feet 
high, and were in a healthy state. It would bav^e been indiscreet to 
have asked for one of those two plants i I learned bowerer that there 
was one at Messrs- Thibaut and KeteUore's, which seemed to me ttie 
same. This plant was conceded to me, and was sent from Paris to 
Leydcn on the 31st of July, 1851, It grew loiuriautly here, and in a 
few weeks attained a leiigth of 7o inches ; it was sent by the Minister's 
orders, in an apparatus expressly made for it, to Java, on the 1st of 
December, 1851, 

A letter from Eatavia, ^Ist April, 1852, informed me that what I 
had sent had succeeded; for whicbj it appeared, that the minute care 
and the particular form of the apparatus were to be thanked. A few 
slips were immediately taken from this little tree j and the preservation 
of the plant was ensured, if unfortunately the chief stem should wither, 
for which, at first, there was some fear. The slips grew, and the tree 
also was preserved, to which its transplantation to Tjipannas certainly 
contributed. 

The last advices from East India, concerning this plant, sent from 
the Botanical Garden, stated that very favourable expectations were 
formed of it, and that it had already attained a height of 5^ feet. 
Will the cultivation at Java succeed ? Will the soil, the air, the light, 
the degree of warmth, of dampness, and other atmospheric relations, 
lastly, will the particular situation, suit the culture ? Will the plant 
there find, in a word, all that it finds in its native soil that is necessary 
for its development in its normal state, and there everything to form 
all that which makes it the most valuable of all medicinal substances 
that the earth anywhere affords ? 

Of no new agricultural undertaking is the result to be considered 
as certain. The whole system of agriculture consists but in the ex- 
change or transplantation of plants from one place to another. This 
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holds good for the agriculture of all Europe, and we may say the same 
(as far as we are acquainted with them) for the other parts of the world ; 
but this is particularly the case with the culture in tropical districts, 
and with European civilization in other parts of the world. The num- 
berless host of crops of economical or technical nature belong, rarely, 
or never, by nature, to the lands in which we see them raised.* But those 
cultivated plants are just the most useful of the whole earth. We seek 
and find at last, without difficulty, all the circumstances that they require, 
if the plants are not wholly unfit for the change of air and soil, which 
quickly appears. Many plants for the commerce of Java, whose por- 
duce, that of some at least, brings large sums annually to the treasury, 
are not indigenous to that beautiful country, but have been brought to 
it from elsewhere, — Coffees from Arabia, indigo from Southern Africa, 
cinnamon from Ceylon, vanilla and nopal from Mexico, tobacco frx)m 
America, rice from China and Japan, etc. Of some others the origin 
is no longer to be known. Other plants were originally there, but spe- 
cimens of them have also been imported ftx)m other places, and they all 
succeed excellently. To expose all this in detail would be to commu- 
nicate things ahready known.f 

The Island of Java must be considered as having not high alone, 
but also low temperature, and different climates, even if it be not 
known by experience. On one and the same island grow cocoa-palms 
and species of oak ; from its plains to the different elevations are found 
all the varieties of vegetation which are met with, from the equator to 
the temperate zones. The plains of Java furnish the tropical flora in 

* Von Humboldt (and we cannot produce a greater authority) says in his Essay 
' Sur la G^graphie des Plantes/ p. 27 : "Lliomme, inqniet et laborieuz, en parcourant 
lea diverses parties du monde, a force un certain nombre de vegetaux d'habiter tons 
les climats et toutes les hauteurs ; mais cet empire exerce sur ces Stres organises n'a 
point denature leur nature primitive. La pomme-de-terre, cuitiv^ ^ Chill h trois 
mille six cents metres de hauteur, porte la mSme fleur que celle que Ton a introduite 
dajps les plaines de la Siberie. L'oi]^ qui nourrissait les chevaux d'Achille etait sans 
doute la m^me que nous semons aujourd'hni. Les formes caract^ristiques des vege- 
taux et des animaux, que presente la surface actuelle dn globe, ne paraissent avoir 
subi aucun changement depuis les ^poques les plus reculees," etc. 

t Humboldt says (p. 27), " C'est ainsi que I'homme change h. son gre la snr> 
face du globe et rassemble antour de lui les plantes des climats les plus eloignes. 
Dans les colonies Europeennes des deux Indes un petit terrain cultive presente le cafe 
de TArabie, la canne h. sucre de la Chine, Tindigo de FAfrique et une foule d'autres ve- 
getaux qui appartient aux deux hemispheres." Others think indigo an Indian plant, 
although from the different information and opinions we may deduce that the matter 
is uncertain.— See Roxb. ¥1. Ind. iii. 379 ; Wight and Arn. Prodr. p. 202 ; Royle, 
111. Himal. t. 195 ; Alph. de CandoUe, Geogr. Bot. ii. 854. 

VOL. VIII. 2 Y 
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aI3 iUvarictica; and Uio bdghte, table-lands, and moantain-tops, the 
florae of Soutlieru and Middle Europe. The pUma of Europe present 
inHU> floras agreeing with tliat of tlie Java mountain-tops, which are 
3000 feut liigler* 

The progress of ouf knowledge of the geographical propagation of I 
phmts, and of that propagation In connoction with the knowledge of 
th« physical coustitution of countrios, offer a vast field for enterprif;e in 
the culture and transplantation of plants, which may sometimes he 
brought from distsnocs of thousands of miles. 

The situation of many of the Quioquina (Jistiicts bdng analogous to 
the geographical breadth of Jav^a^ must not be lost sight of. If thid 
island does not present a like temperature in respect to the division of 
the quantity of suulight, that mighty spur to vegetation, it will bo\v- 
ever give some analogy. 

llierti eicists at Java a principal requjaite, which is of the greatest 
importance^ and which almost warruuta success. It is this: n goofl 
result to the transplantation of the Quiuquiua-tree from its native aoil 
to a foreign laud, can only be expected if (except conditions of less 
weight) one principal condition be fulfilled, namely that the trees be not 
planted in any countiy beyond the tropics ; as only in the tropics does 
a temperature sufficiently even and unvarying last during- the whole 
year, and by which the free development of the Quiuquina-tree is made 
dependent by nature, as it appears in the geographical extent of those 
trees in Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, New Granada. For this reason, the 
countries without the tropics, as Algiers or the Himalaya Mountains, 
could never serve for the culture of the Quinquina-tree, because they 
lie without the tropics, and the difference in the temperature of winter 
and summer is too great to suppose that trees that have been used to 
an even temperature through the whole year, would thrive there. Simi- 
lar elevations, with a climate constituted as nearly as possible alike, 
having the same variations by day and night, are to be found. On the 
mountains of Java, floras similar to those of the Quinquina-woods of 
Peru, may indicate the way, the place, the soil probably, -where the 
Quinquina may be cultivated with good success. 

In the opinion of Dr. Junghuhn, the elevation for the culture of the 
Quinquina is to be found at 5000 and 6000 feet, or ev^cn higher, par- 
ticularly as we can with confideure assort that, in America, experience 
has t;ius]:lit us tliat those sorts which arc met with in the lower stations 
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produce less Quinine, and are used by the Gascarilleros only to mix 
with the better barks. 

Tlie experience at first acquired should plead for the correctness of the 
assertion of many Dutch naturalists, who have frequently raised their 
voices in this important cause, and for the merited confidence which 
was reposed in their opinions by the present Minister for the Colonies, 
M. Charles Pahud, under whose direction, doubtless to his own satis- 
&ction, this matter was begun and has been so far successfully carried 
out ; indeed the culture is akeady begun, as we think we have esta- 
blished in this communication ; but particularly by advices from Java, 
by which we are informed that the culture of the Quinquina is so far 
advanced that they are of opinion that it is impoimbU for it to fail. 
These foreign plants have been so aodimated, multiplied, raised from 
seeds, planted out, and all with such good success, that the Quinquina 
plantation is reported as being in a very flourishing state. 

We are convinced that unless great and not to be foreseen calamities 
befall them, we shall in a few years see Quinquina plantations at Java 
yielding the best sorts of Peru and Bolivia. The number of trees 
which may be raised in a few years is incalculable ; but if we take for 
the basis of our calculation, the fitct that a small tree, which arrived 
at Java three years ago, is now five feet and a half high, and has 
given off sixty striplings, then, in a few years, by a proportionate conti- 
nuation of the culture, the number of trees will be increased to millions. 

Thus we have succeeded in carrying out a matter in which the whole 
human race has an incalculable interest, and which was undertaken, not 
for the Netherlands alone, from thirst for gain or commercial specula- 
tions, but for the real benefit of mankind. We flatter ourselves that 
the Netherlands, on this account, may reckon on the approbation of 
the whole civilized world. 



BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 



Cuba Bast in Jamaica. 
Cuba Bait has been long known as a peculiar fibrous substance, exhi- 
biting a most delicate yet lace-like character, used for tying up bundles 
of Havannah cigars, and more recently as a substitute for Eussian Bast 
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(the inner bark of the common Lime-tree) for tying up plants ; but us to 
it^ origin, or the plant or tree tbat yields this beauttful commercial 
aubatance, we bave bUherto bc«n mucb m the dark, aa we were a few 
years ago with regard to tbe ao- called **Rice-pap«;r " of tbe Cbinese, 
We bave corresponded with merchanta in Havannah on tbe subject; 
we have searcbed in vain in books, especially in tbe * Histoire Botanique 
de rile do Cabn' of M- llamon de ^ngra, Directeur du Jardin Bota- 
niqne de Tile de Hnvane^ etc. ; and we have made per^oaaJ application 
to t)iis gentleman ; but all in vain : we could gain no information 
whatever, to be depended upon. 

At lengtb, a valued and intelligent friend of ours, Henry Christy, 
Esq. J during a sbort sojourn in Havannab, made the needful inquiries 
respeetmg thia Bust, anrl one or two other products of botanical or 
commercial interoat, the result of which wc hnve recorded in our Notes 
upon the Vegetable Products of the Great Paris Exhibition^ which wiQ 
appear shortly in tbe pubUsbed Reports, and from wbicb we make tbe fol- 
lowing extract, under thebci^dof tbe *' Spanish Possessions or Colonies." 
Tbeae we said " to be miserably represented, Porto Rico only exhibiting 
a few unnamed indigenous woods, samples of Gum Elemi, and fibre of 
Banana, Maguey, and Ananas, Cuba ranks a little higher ; but its pro- 
duction a here exhibited are almost exclusively manufactured articles, 
and, as might be expected, chiefly Tobaccos and Cigars. We searched 
in vain for specimens or information relating to the little-known Pine 
which gives name to the * Isla de Pinos,' or the celebrated wood called 

* Sabicu.' The origin of this wood is still a vexed question ; Don Eamon 
de Sagra attributing it to the Acacia formom of Humboldt and Kunth ; 
Mr. Bentham, to a new species of Lydloma^ viz. L. SahkUy Benth. 

* Son bois,' says M. de Sagra, * est dur et d*un usage tres repandu ; 
on en fait des soulives ou des planchers ; on I'emploie egalement daus 
certains ouvrages de charronage, par exemple dans la construction des 
charrettes.' This has been a great article of trade with the Cubanites ; 
and no less so is a very beautiful substance familiar to us under the 
iiaiuc of Cuba Bast, and long known as the material used for binding; 
the llavannah cigars into bundles. It is a kind of Lace-bark, and of 
the same nature, being the inner layers of the bark of a tree, almost as 
delicate, and even more silky than tbe well-known Lace-bark of Jamaica 
{fMgetta liniearia). Of late years, it would seem, the merchants of 
Cuba can turn it to better account ; it has been found by gardeners and 
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nurseiymen eqaally fitted for tying up plants, etc. as the Lime-tree 
bark or Bast from Eussia, and has been largely substituted for it ; and 
it is imported in bundles, and may be often seen at the shop-windows 
of nursery and seedsmen in London on sale. 

*' All these three objects, information respecting which the Spaniards 
withhold from us, have been recently investigated by a scientific friend 
of mine, a casual visitor to Cuba, Henry Christy, Esq. Branches with 
cones of the Fine have been communicated by him during the present 
year (April, 1855), and prove it to be identical with, or very closely 
allied to, the North American Finus resmosa^ Soland., of which Cuba 
may be considered the southern limit, as Lake St. John, Canada, is 
the northern. Its leaves are longer than in the continental P. ren- 
nosQy but in other respects they, as well as the cones, seem to be iden- 
tical. I possess specimens from New Orleans, so that this species has 
a most extensive range. Specimens of SMeu, again, sent at the same 
time, prove that Mr. Bentham's views, expressed in the ' Kew Garden 
Miscellany,' vol. v. p. 236, are correct (it is Lynloma Sahicu) ; while 
specimens and seed-vessels, from which yonng plants are raised at 
Kew, show the Cuba Bast to be a Maivaceous plant, the Faritium ela- 
turn. Rich. (Hibiscus elatus, Sw.), a tree scarcely to be distinguished 
from the P. tiliaceum, St. Hil." 

The fact of the plant yielding Cuba Bast being the Hibiscus (or Fa- 
ritium) elatus, is further confirmed by seeds sent to, and reared also at, 
Kew, from a resident in the Island, Mr. Scharfenberg. It is worthy 
of note that this Hibiscus elatus (a very near ally of H. tiliaceus, L.) 
had been, till lately, known as a native of Jamaica only ; but it is cor- 
rectly introduced, with a very good description, into the * Flora of Cuba' 
of Don Ramon de Sagra (vol. i. p. 146), without a word being said 
relative to the properties or uses of it. Thus the Bast is known as a 
product of the Island, and the Hibiscus elatus, Sw., is acknowledged 
to be an inhabitant of the Island ; but the connection between the two 
w;as unknown. 

Recently (September, 1856), among an interesting series of vegetable 
fibrous substances, collected and prepared by Mr. Wilson,* of the 

* We have had occasion, in onr Report on the Jamaica Collection of the Great 
Paris Exposition, 1855, to notice the valuable services of Mr. Wilson, rendered to 
Jamaica and to the commercial world generally, by his collections of the vegetable 
fibres, and by the accurate nomenclature of the plants yielding them. 
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BoUnlc Garden, Batb, Jamaica, I was agreeably tnuprUed to find one 
kia<l «o exftctiT correspondiDg witb tbe But of Cuba, that I had but 
to plncn tbe two side by side to prove that tbej were identical ; and 
atiJ! more wna I gratified to &ad tbu Bast ticketed <i3 the produce of 
**IIiftvicu* elaitu^ hinn.'^ f Mr. Wilson however is not yet aware that he 
has here detected the Btui of Cuba, Such however it is ; anit. If redly 
of comtnemol v^ue, of whidi mercuDlilc men aie tbe judges, J&mmea 
in ita present ^uolceu atatc, might derive advantage from ooUecting aod 
exporting thU substance. Lnnan (^ Hortus Jamaiceims/ vol. i. p. 468) 
speaks of the in&iscui elaius^ uudcr tbe name of Mahoe or MoHiUfiin 
Atahoe^ as a i^rge tree, having been fonod sometimes sixty feel high and 
eight in ciraumJerencej and frequent in wckmIs. *^ In some places it U 
k«owj: by the name of TuUp'lree. It is accounted a pjod timber, and 
the bark makes excellent ropes," Maefadyen (Plora of Jamaica, vol. U 
p. ()lf) ftirther adda, that tbe timber of this tree is much pmed by 
uabiuet-mnkcTO, having, when worked up and polished, tbe appearance 
of Jark-green variegated marble. 

An intelligent ofQcer of tbe Caatom House informs me that tbe 
price put upon the Cuba Bast, by the mercantile gentlemen who import 
it, approacheiS tbe rate of ^s. ^d. per lb., and there ia a duty of between 
Ud. and 1.^. per Ih. ; so t]i:it there is no wondf^r that the imports of 
this article arc diminishing instead of increasing. It would be strange 
if Jamaica, with an unlimited amount of the tree producing it, cannot 
afford to supply the English market at a much lower rate ; and it is to 
be presumed the duty would be avoided in coming from one of our own 
(Colonics. 



Jersey Cabbages. 
Jersey is celebrated for its Cabbages, and for their tall, tree-like 
character, a peculiarity partly owing to tlie custom of the peasantry iu 
removing; lower leaves— almost daily — to feed their cows. Thus a cab- 
ba«^e-^-ar(leii in Jersey has somewhat the appearance of a little grove of 
Palms; so that in walking between them you literally walk under their 
foliage, whieli forms a crown at the top; and such stems are not unfre- 
cpiently ten and twelve, and more, feet long, quite erect, and straight, 
and arc made us(^ of for a great variety of purposes. Planted closely, 
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as living fences, they keep out fowls and small animals ; sheds are 
thatched with them ; they serve as stakes for Kidney-beans, Peas, etc., 
and the stouter ones as cross-spars for the puipose of upholding the 
thatch or roof of the smaller dasses of farm-buildings, cottages, etc., 
and, if kept dry, are said to last upwards of half a century. Our 
friend Mr. Samuel Curtis, a resident in the island, informs us that he 
has seen a stalk that measured sixteen feet in length, and that one that 
had grown up under the protection of a cider Apple-tree had its spring 
shoots at the top occupied by a magpie's nest ! The stems are now 
much used for making walking-stidks (" Jersey Canes "). Stalks eleven 
feet high, and very good-looking and firm walking-canes, are deposited 
in the Kew Museum of Economic Botany. 



Algerian Plants, 

The indefatigable Botanist, M. Bourgeau, writes to us from Paris 
(Rue St. Claude-au-Marais, n. 14), in a letter dated September 9, as 
follows : — 

" J'ai I'honneur de vous annoncer le retour de mon voyage d'Algerie. 
Depuis un mois, je suis oecup^ a faire determiner ma r^lte, et j'ai 
deja commence Timpression des Etiquettes. Je crois pouvoir en faire 
la distribution vers la fin du mois de Novembre prochain. La collec- 
tion de cette ann^e n'est pas tres-nombreuse. EUe sera de 350 esp^ces 
environ. Monsieur Kralik, qui a accompagnE M. Cosson, a recolte 
environ cent especes des plus rares et des plus nouvelles, et elles feront 
partie de ma collection. 

" J'ai, comme d'habitude, un assez grand nombre de plantes intdres- 
santes. Le prochain numdro du Bulletin de la Sod^tE Botanique de 
France vous donnera des renseignemens sur le voyage que je viens de 
faire. 

" J'ai quelques dchantillons de bois pour votre Mus^e et des graines 
de quelques plantes rares." 



Schimper's Planta Abymnka, e lerritorio Agow. 
We have had the satisfaction to receive our set of Mr. Schimper's 
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late oollection of Abyssinian plants from tbe territory of Agow, and we 
may confidently say that they are well worthy the attention of botanists. 
Tlie species are many of them new ; all are good specimens, and in ex- 
cellent prfiS<;rvation ; tbey are named, and the special localities given, 
and they are very reasonable aa to price. Oar set reckons 310 species, 
at tbe price of JE^, lis. 1d^ 

They are on sale, together with many other cotlections from various 
parts of the worlds at Mr. B. F. Hochstetter's, Esslingeu, near Stutt- 
gart. Some of those more recent collections are ennmenited, with 
their prictjs, at p. 2H4 of our present vulume* 



NOTICES OP BOOKS. 



Hooker, Sir W, J.; Kew Gatidens, or a Popular Guide to the 
Ho^al Uoianic Qard^i^ of Kem. Thirteenth Edition. London, 
1365. Longman and Co, 
Hooker, Sir W, J,; MusEuw or Economic Botany, or <i i^qpK/or 
Guide to the useful a»d remarkable Vef^etahle Products of the Museum 
of the Royal Gardens of Kew. Second Edition. London, 1855. 
Longman and Co. 

We have no intention of describing the contents of the two little 
works here noticed : the object of the Author in preparing them is (to 
use a familiar expression of the present day) to popularize Botany, — 
in the first in what concerns the living plants of the noble Gardens of 
Kew, and in the second in what concerns the products of the vegetable 
kingdom, as displayed in the Museum of the same Gardens ; with what 
success some judgment may be formed from the fact, that the Kew 
Garden Guide has, exclusive of spurious and piratical copies, gone 
through thirteen editions (each of 3000 copies), in the short space of 
eight years. The Museum Guide had the first edition published last 
year (1855), and the second edition was called for in June of the pro- 
scut year. 
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A List of some Mosses and HEPATiCiB, collected by the Bev. Charles 
Parish, at Mouhnein, and communicaied to Sir W. J. Hooker ; by 
W. Mitten, Esq. 

(Tab. XII. C.) 

Musci. 

1. Gwnkesi phascoides, C. Miiller. (Dicranum, Hook.) 
Hab. On clay-banks. (No. 6.) 

2. Leucoloma Taylori. (Syrrhopodon, Schuf.) 
Hab. On trees in jungles. (Nos. 10, 19.) 

3. Leucoloma tenerum, Mitten, MSS. 
Hab. Moulmein. (No. 0.) 

Closely allied to L. moUe (Dicranum, C. MuUer), but differing thus : — 
plants more slender ; leaves not papillose on the back, the margin evi- 
dently hyaline about the base of the subulate portion of the leaf, the 
cells of the middle band more minute and obscure, those of the base, 
"cellulae alares," firmer and red-brown. Mr. Parish mentions his 
having seen the fruit ; but it is not present on the specimens sent. 

4. Dicranum (Campylopus) subluteum. Mitten, MSS. 
Hab. Nwa-labo (the Ox's-hump), a mountain near Tavoy. 

Habit and general appearance similar to that of 2). (C) flexuosum, 
but more robust, with leaves suddenly narrowed from an oblong base 
into a long, subulate point, consisting almost entirely of nerve, smooth 
behind and slightly denticulate at its apex ; the base is composed of 
firm and uniform cells, the nerve occupying one-third of the whole 
width ; the " cellulse alares " are small, pale-red, and plane. 

In all the species yet received from India with firm cell-structure in 
the lower part of the leaf, the pagina gradually tapers off towards the 
point, but in this it is abruptly contracted. 

5. Didyniodon/aect^. (Weissia, Harvey,) 
Hab. On the ground in damp places. (No. 4.) 

This curious little species is closely allied to D. ephachnifoliua. 
Hooker, with which it is certainly congeneric. The mouth of the cap- 
sule is remarkably thickened and contracted, so that the short red 
teeth are nearly horizontal in their direction, a little irregular at their 
sides, and the medial line scarcely evident. The leaf structure corre- 
sponds with that of L.Jkxtfolitta, but is thinner and more fiaccid. 

VOL. VIII. 2 z 
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6. MacTomitrium ^ulcaluja^ Bnd^ 
Hab. Moolefi, alt. 7000 feet. (No, 24.) 
7. MQcromitrium calj/mperoideum, sp, nov, ; dioicum?, repens, romis 
brevibus deDsifoliosis, foliis madorc pateatibus aiccitale contortis 
brtiviter lanccolatis o bt u si u sculls nervo rufescvnte cariuatis e ceJiiilis 
subquudratb supcrno opocioribus sed diatinctLs papillosis areohtis 
npiM piipilloso-crenulatis, perichectialibua imbricatis brevi -lance ok tis 
acumJu^itis margin c serrulatis, tbeca in pedunculo aubundaU tortiti 
cylindrica leevi, operculo subulatOj peristomia e doiitibaa 16 gemiua- 
tifl paUidis siccitate refleijs, calyptra dense appreaso-pilosa capsulam 
totam lODgissime superante. 
Hab. On a tree near Tavoy. (N^o. 90.) 

Similar to M. Nepalettse, Schw,, in size and babit, but differing an 
its not apiraily-twisted foliage when dry, the uniform aub-liexagonal 
and Ifurger cell-stnicture of its leavesj which is distiacj in the upper 
portion, not obscure and opaquCj and more evidently papillose. The 
calyptra in both specdes closely invests the capsule, and has some re- 
semblance to that of the species of Calt/tftperts. 
S, Bryum corott a iuMt Schw, 
Hab. On old pagodas, (No, 6,) 
9* Mnium (Tthizogonlum) ^piniforme^ L. 
Hab. Nwa-labo. (No. 91.) 

10. Vissidens polt/podioideSy Hedw. 
Hab. Nwa-labo. (No. 00.) 

11. Meteorium 5^wfl»205?Y/;2. (Neckera, Hook.) 

Hab. Pendulous from branches of trees in damp jungles, sometimes 
a foot or more long. (No. 21.) 

12. Disticliia exserta, (Neckera, Hook.) 
Hab. Damp jungles (?). 

13. Omaliaj^«^6'^Za^«, Brid. 

Hab. Jungles in the mountains (f). 

14. Leptohymenium ywZ«c^ww2. (Pterogonium, Hook.) 

Hab. Fruiting in the rains, August and September. (No. 7.) 

15. llypuum Tavoyense, Hook. 
]1ai3. Common on trees. (No. 5.) 

IH. \\'^'\)\\\xm rodrafuni. {1>1 ccVer a, GriJfUk.) 

Hab. in tufts around the joints of bamboos, near the top of Nwa- 
lal)0, at an elevation of about 4000 feet. (No. 91.) 
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This Moss is allied to Leakia catpUosa, Sw. 

17. Hypnum UgnicoUt, sp. nov.; monoicum, pasillam, laxe csespitosum 
ramis simplicibas decumbentibus, foliis patentibus ovatis longe te- 
noiter subulato-acuminatis enerviis integerrimis cellulis teneris an- 
gustis albidis alaribus vix distioctis, pericheetialibus snbulato-lanceo- 
latis patulis, theca ovali aequali flexura pedunculi gracillimi horizon- 
tali, peristotnio magno interno ciliis solidis. 

Hab. On trees (rotten 'Wood), Monlmein. (No. 12.) 

Nearly allied to H. albescens, Schw., and to H. ienerum, Sw., but 

with narrower and longer leaves, which are not bifarioosly appressed. 

The capsule, contracted below the mouth, is quite equal, and becomes 

horizontal from the curvature of the slender seta. 

18. Hypnum compressifbUum, sp. nov. ; dioicum, ramis elongatis ele- 
ganter plumoso-pinnatis planis, foliis patentibus falcatis distiche com- 
pressis ovatis acuminatis margine serrulatis nervis binis brevibus, cel- 
lulis alaribus obsoletis. 

Hab. Moulmein. (No. 26.) 

Yery closely resembling ff, plumaforme, Wils., and with it allied to 
ff. Buitenzorgii, Mont., but its leaves are much wider, with no trace of 
the sinuation just above the base. This Moss is common in the Kha- 
sia mountains, and seems to be always of a fresh green colour, without 
a tendency to the golden tint observable in its allies. The branches 
are three inches long and more, and very much compressed. 

19. Hypnum cymb\foliumy Dzy. et Molk. 
Hab. Moulmein. (No. 27.) 

20. Hypnum investe, sp. nov. ; monoicum, caule exili repente nudo, ra- 
mis pinnatis, foliis caulinis ovatis, nervo indistincto, rameis ovatis 
acutis incurvis ramulisque oblongis obtiisis marginibus crenulatis 
papiUosis obscuris, nervo pellucido sub apicem evanido, perichsetiali- 
bus e basi latiuscula subulatis enerviis parce denticulatis, theca mi- 
nuta horizontali, deoperculata obovata rugulosa subcamosa, peri- 
stomio normali P 

Hab. On rocks, Moulmein. (No. 15.) 

Very minute, almost byssoid, much smaller than H. minutulum, with 
the leaves of its ramuli and perichsetium of a different form. The 
stems are destitute of paraphylla. 

21. Jjeucohryum falcatum, C. Mueller. 

Hab. Nwa-labo, at an elevation of 4000 feet. 
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22. SchistottJitriuin Gardn^annm^ Mitteo ; couferte csespitoaiim, caule 
erecto fcsti^iatim ramoBo^ foUis dense imbiicntis erecto-patentibas 
laDceolatis Apice obtusiusculis ftpioulatia, marginibua inilexis, con- 
cavisi e basi ad medium tcQui byalino marginatis, pericbeetlalibus 
paulo l^tioribus, th&(;a in pedunculo brcuissimo miuuta foUis perl- 
cb^etiaiibus immersa bemispbaerica cyatbifonul gymnostoma, oper- 
culo e baai couica louge &ubulato rostraio, calyptra longUiyine subu- 
lata bnsi lacera laciniia fimbriatia. (Tab. XII. CJ) 
Hah. On trees, Monlmem. fNo. 2.) 

Resembling S. specmum, Dzy, et Molk., in size and in tbe fonn and 
structure of its i^avea^ ao closely that the barren plant is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, Tbe immersed, cpp-sbapcd^ gymnoatomnte capsule is a 
new' feature amongst tbe Leucobryaceous Mosses. Mr, Parish states 
tbat it grows in tufts like Grimmia puhinata. 

This curious Moss waa first gjatbered in Brazil by Gardner, with old 
fruit, in wboae collections it was distributed^ mixed witb Leskea caspi- 
tosa, Sw. {RypnuTti crusmiHculum^ No. 94); from this source the barren 
plant waa described by C. Mueller aa a doubtful LeucopJtomes^ from 
which genua it recedes not only in leaf-structure but in tbe calyptra. 
Specimens with perfect fruit have been gathered by Schlim at Minca, 
at an elevation of 4000 feet, in the province of St. Martha, ^c>w Gra- 
nada, and distributed by Linden as No. 913. 

Tab. XII. C. Fig. I. Plants, naf. size. 2. Leaf. 3. Section of 
ditto. 4. Capsule. 5. Leaf and capsule, with calyptra ; magnified. 

HEPATICiE. 

1 . Jungermannia hirtella, Weber. 
Hab. Moulmein. (No. 26.) 

2. Plagiochila Nepalensis, Ldbg. 
Hab. Moulmein. (No. 30.) 

3. Sendtnera juniperina, Nees. 
Hab. Moolee. (No. 31.) 

4. Physiotium sphagnoides. Hook. 
Hab. Moolee. (No. 22.) 

5. Ptychanthus striates, Necs. 
Hab. Damp jungles. (No. 32.) 

6. Lejeunia adplatiata, Nees. 

Hab. On an Erythritia Magui ; also a smaller state on trees. (No. 29.) 
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Another species has been sent (No. 28), which appears to be closely 
allied to, or perhaps identical with, Phoragmieowui tunuda, N. and 
M. ; bat the stems are young and creeping, without any trace of fruc- 
tification. 



BeKription of Two American Species of Gmetux ; Inf George 
Bentham, Esq. 

(With Two Plates, Tab. II. and III.) 

But one species of South American Gnetum has been hitherto known : 
the Thoa urens of Aublet, first referred to Crnetum by Brown, and quoted 
under the name of G, urens by Blume, Mr. Spruce's researches have 
added two new species, of one of which complete specimens of both 
sexes have enabled Mr. Fitch to give the accompanying Plates, the 
dissections having been kindly supplied by Dr. Hooker. 

The structure of the flowers, both male and female, is so exactly 
that of the Asiatic species of this curious genus, that nothing has to 
be added to the accurate views first propounded by Brown, or to the 
detailed descriptions or illustrations of Blume, Griffith, C. A. Meyer, 
and Wight. Of the two coats which immediately enclose the nucleus 
in the female flower, or the albumen in the fruit, the inner one, in the 
American as in the Asiatic species, is extended at the apex, after fecun- 
dation, into a style-like protruding process ; whilst the outer one re- 
mains much shorter, and ultimately is little more than an outer scar at 
the base of the seed, and these coats are universally admitted to belong 
to the ovulum and seed. As to the third outermost coating of all, 
which entirely encloses the ovulum and seed, it is at the time of flower- 
ing so nearly similar to the envelope which encloses the stamens in the 
males, and when the seed is ripe so analogous in position and structure 
to a pericarp, that it is impossible not to concur with Brown and C. A. 
Meyer in considering it as either of involucral or perigonial origin, — 
contrary to the opinion emitted by Blume, that it represents the ova- 
rium, or the still less comprehensible theory of Griffith, that it is the 
real outer membrane of the ovule or testa of the seed. 

The following are the characters of Mr. Spruce's two species : — 
1. Gnetum paniculatumy Spruce, MS. ; dioicum, foliis ovatis rarius ellip- 
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ticis, panicnlja axilbribus ampUs apbyllis, amentls fasciouktis bre- 
vibus, verticillis appproximatb* 
CaulU alte sraudens, vix digito crasaior, nodJs intumeisceiitibus, ^lia 
breviter petioltita, 4-(3-poUiCQriu, longius breviuave acurainatR, baei 
rotundata coriacea, veuis paucia promiTiuUfl. Faniculm axillareSj op- 
positaij nunc hvt pedaleSj opposite mmosissimte, nunc mi n ores, oiiffo- 
stachyse. Amenta subverticillata, breviter pedioeUataj semipollicaria 
y, TUL Ion ^o raj constant e flora ro verticillis 5-S (vulgo 6), aunc arcle 
approximutis, nunc inter bc aeinilineam distautibag, Involucra sub 
floribus breviter cupalata, floribus breriora, integerrima v. obsolete 
biloba (e squamis 2 oonaatis coaiposita), Fiores ma^ctiU in verticiilo 
mimerosi, iilatneatis articulotis deDse confertis iramixti, Stamett' 
intra squamam clavatam apico truncatam primo iadusum, ddn 
protrasum, apice antheram terminalera bilociJarem ferens, locolis rim a 
transversal! dehisceatibus. Amenta fcemittea masculis similia nisi 
minora et pauclora. Ovulum per anthesiu intra squamara subglobosam 
arete inclusum, ocumine stylifonni integro postauthesin breviter pro- 
truso^ demura cvanido, " Drupfi magaitudine et forma ovi colurabte, 
viridis, purpureo tmcta, Ferkarpimn carnosum ; endocaq^iuni cartt- 
la^neum subfibrosuiiij a pericarpio facile separondum. Semen peri- 
carpjo conformc, busi lata flffixum, cs&tfjram a pericarpio liberum, testa 
papyracea. Albumen carnosuih. Embryo intra cavitatem albuminis 
reversus; radicula longa, filiformis, spiraliter torta et corrugata; 
cotyledones minutae" (B. Spruce, in schedis). 

This appears to be common in the Gapo and Capoeiras of the Upper 
llio Negro and its affluents. In the first distribution I had mistaken 
the female specimens for a distinct species, to which I had given the 
name of G. microstachyum ; but a series of specimens since received from 
other localities show me that the characters I had relied upon in the 
form of the leaf are liable to great variation. Mr. Spruce gathered the 
species on the Rio Negro, above Barcellos, in December, 1851 ; near 
San Gabriel do Cachoeiras in May, 1852; on the Rio Uaupes in Sep- 
tember, 1852; near San Carlos, in September, 1853; and on the Rio 
Gaainia, in June, 1851, It has been distributed under the numbers 
1923, 2314, and 2554. 

2. G. venosiim. Spruce, MSS. ; dioicum, foliis oblongis ellipticisve, pani- 
culis axillaribus aphyllis, amcntis tcuuibus elongatis, vcrticillis longe 
remotis. 
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Folia angiisiioTa quam in G, paniculata^ venis evidentioribas. Panicula 
in spedmine meo (masculo) parce ramosae. Amenta longinscule 
pedioellata, bipollicaria vel paollo longiora. VertidUi in amento 6-8, 
inter se 3-4 lineas v. demum semipollicem distantes, paullo majores 
quam in G, paniculata, Flores nomerosi, iis ejasdem speciei si- 
millimi. 

In the Gbpo at Managniry, at the confluence of the Bio Negro and 
the Solimoes, June, 1851 (Spruce, n. 1579). 

A specimen from the last expedition into Guiana of the two Schom- 
burgks (Sir Robert Schomburgk, n. lOlS, Bichard Schomburgk, n. 
1737), probably from the neighbourhood of Boraima, is nearly allied 
to the last, and perhaps a mere variety : the male verticils are larger, 
and still more remote, and the leaves are more like those of G, panicu- 
latum ; my specimen is however very imperfect. 

Aublet's species is unknown to me: from his figure, it is mon- 
oecious, and there are leaflike bracts under the ramifications of the 
panicle, which I have never observed in either of the two preceding 



Plate II. Gneium paniculatum, mas. 1. Flowering amentum. 2. 
Portion of a verticil of flower, vertical section. 3. Male flower. 4. The 
same, with the involucral scale cut open, and two of the filaments which 
surround it ; — all magnified. 

Plate in. Chietum paniculatum, foemineum. 1. Plowering branch, 
natural size. 2. Amentum. 3. Pemale flower, enlarged after fecun- 
dation, with the protruding styliform process of the inner coat of the 
ovule. 4. The same, vertical section, showing the nucleus, the two 
coats of the ovule, and the involucral scale which encloses it. 5. Pruit. 
6. Endocarp. 7. Fruit cut open, showing the seed, the endocarp, 
and pericarp. These however are represented rather too distinct : they 
form but one coating when young, and are only separable at maturity. 
8. Vertical section of the seed, showing the cavity of the albumen in 
which the embryo lies; the embryo itself, described from fresh 
specimens by Spruce, was destroyed by insects in the seeds sent 
home. 3 (in the upper part of the plate). Articulated filaments which 
surround the flower: — Nos. 2, 3, and 4 magnified, the remainder 
natural size. 



On PoLYFOm™ ANOMALITM, a new Spficits qf Fera, bmrtjig it^ Son 
on the tffptr side of the Frond; hy Sir W, J. Hook^b, K.H,, 
P.KA. and L.S. 

(Tab. XI.) 

Polypodium anomalum ; frondc ampla ofato-knceolata sabcoriacea 
polys tichoidea, bl- raiius infcrtie aabtripinnata, pinnis primariis bn- 
ceolato-acumiiiatis^ pinuulis brevi-petioiulatis subfalcatis oblique 
ovatia ovato-lanccolatisque acutis lobato-piaaatifidis apice grosae 
seiratis lobis acvitis (rariiia obtusis nunc mucronalia) baai siipcrioT^ 
auriculataj aoria biserialibus in vennlas termiualibus in parte supe- 
nore frondis sitis !, alipite racliibuaqufi copio&e puleaceo-squamosis. 
Polypodium anomalnm. Hook. H Arn, MSB. 

Hab. Ceylon, Mn, General JFalker, G. IL K. T/ticaites^ Esq. 
Descr, An entire frond of this plant measures 1^ foot long (excla- 
slve of the stipes , which is 15 inches); m form its outline or eircuni^ 
Bcription is broad, ovato -lanceolate, acuminate, of a finn, aubcoriaoeous, 
but not very thick substance, bi- or rarely below tripiiiiiate> primary 
phtrne spreading, lanceolate, acuminate, 7-8 inches long, secondary pinn^ 
or ^itffffM^j shortly petiolulate, obliquely ovate or ovato-lanceolate, subfid- 
cate, cuneate at the base, auricled at the superior base, crenato-lobatcj 
aubserrate at the veiy apex, sometimes on the lower pinnBB they are 
deeply pinnatlfidj and even apaio pinnate, the lobes usually obtuse, the 
serratures and the auricle mucronate or obtuse. Venation free, some- 
what sunk on the upper, a little prominent on the inferior side ; each 
lobe has a forked vein ; the veinlets not reaching the margin, the supe- 
rior and soriferous one pointing to the sinus of the lobes and termi- 
nating a little more distant from the margin. Sari in two rows upon 
the pinnules, always terminal, and on the upper or anterior face (very 
rarely indeed on the under) subrotund and convex (thence hemispherical), 
never, even in the youngest state, exhibiting any trace of indusium. 
Stipes, racMses, costce, and even the under side of the young fronds 
clothed with more or less deciduous, chalfy scales, of a rich tawny 
brown colour ; those on the under surface of pinnules are exceedingly 
minute, distantly scattered and appressed ; those on the rachises, espe- 
cially on the main rachises, are copious, larger, lanceolato-subulate, and 
spreading ; they are most copious and larger on the stipes, and very 
large and broad, ovate, acuminate towards the lower part of the stipes, 
but at its very base, when the stipes had been severed from tlie eaudex. 
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the scales are again contracted, subnlate, and closely imbricated. So 
deciduoas are the scales sometimes, that we have a specimen with 
scarcely a trace of one upon them. 

Many years ago this anomalous Pern attracted the attention of Dr. 
Amott and myself, in the Hookerian Herbarium, when the only speci- 
mens we had received were from Mrs. General Walker. Lately we 
have been favoured with specimens in a letter from our friend Mr. 
Thwaites, gathered by him in a mountain region in the same island, 
accompanied by the remark that " the fructification appeared to be on 
the superior, and not, as usual among Ferns, on the under side of the 
frond." This upper side is at once rec(^pnzable by the darker colour, 
more glossy surface, slight convexity, and still more surely by the frur- 
rowed rachis and more or less sunken veins. The plant is here figured 
rather with a view of directing attention to the fact, than frt)m a con- 
viction of the specimens being otherwise than a lusus : nay, were it not 
that even in the youngest state of the fructifications we find no trace 
of indusium, I should be disposed to consider it an abnormal form of 
Polyatichum vestitum, where, too, the indusium is often early deciduous. 
It is true that, if viewed in the light of a monstrosity, the absence of 
an indusium might be accounted for by the supposition that the upper 
surface of the frond was destitute of that peculiar organization which 
would give origi^ to the indusium. Such is not the fact however with 
a specimen of Aaplenium lately placed in Dr. Hooker's hands by N. B. 
Ward, Esq. (A^L Trichomanes, L.), gathered in Italy by E. W. Cooke, 
Esq., B:A., which, besides the copious fructification on the under side 
of the frond, exhibits one pinna bearing a solitary sorus on the disc of 
the upper side, with its indusium as perfect as any on the under side. 
Even on one specimen of our present plant I have detected, on two or 
three of the pinnules only of an entire frond, a few sori on the under 
side, and in one or two instances corresponding with a young sorus on 
the upper side. 

I am aware that some acrostichoid Ferns (Polyhotrya, for example) 
are considered to have both paging of the pinnules clothed with fruc- 
tifications, and this is the normal character of the particular species, 
and where the whole frond, changed in form, becomes fertile ; and the 
Damllia immersa, Wall. (Leucostegia, Pr.), has been described as bear- 
ing the sori on the upper side, but this is in appearance only, for, as 
Presl well explains it, "Frondis — ^pagina superiore pallidiore faciem 
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paginse inferioris reliquaruin Pilicaccarum prfieaeferentCj mferiore Lnten- 
aius viridi nitidlore faciem superiorem refcreate," 

Mr. Thviraites will, we liave no doubt, ninlce furtber observations on 
the liv^n^ plant, and will probably be able to show satisfactorily whether 
this is, or is not* an abnormal form of FolystkhuTu ve^iitum (Aapidlum 
vest it vim, 5'kj.), a frequent inhabitant of Ceylon. 

Tab, XI. Fig. 1, Lower portion of a frond o^ Folypodium an^maluvi^ 
exliibiting the superior or anterior side, with ita fructifi cation a, naL itue, 
3, Pinnule, upper side, with fructifications, tnognijied. 3, Ptnnuiet 
showing a few sorij which have occasionally been seen on the under 
side, mugnykd. 4, Lower portion of the stipes^ nat. ske^ 



Sketch of the L\fe attd Wriiings of M. he Mastius, Secretary to the 
Bavarian Academy of Science; 6y Alpuonse de Ca:ndolle* 

{Trafi^UUdfr^Tfi the ^ JBi^luUh^qutf Univ^idle de Qenhe^' Janvier, 1856.) 

Such periodicola as the present are open to just censure, inaamuch 
as they frequently give an account of trifling pamphlets and small pub- 
lications of ephemeral interest, to the neglect of those larger works 
which exert a prolonged influence upon science. And the cause is ob- 
vious ; for a pamphlet is quickly analyzed, while years, often a lifetime, 
is devoted to bringing out, in single numbers, and perhaps chiefly in 
plates, those costly books which finally stand like statues or triumphal 
arches, but whose progress is gradual and almost unseen. 

This is eminently the case with botanical works, when they consist 
of long series of descriptive matter, analyses, and plates ; and especi- 
ally if they treat of exotic productions, unknown even in our stoves. 
The numerous and important works of M. de Martins are a case in 
point. I never received a number of the 'Flora of Brazil,' or the 
* Natural History of Palms,' but I was tempted to record it in the bul- 
letin of the ' Bibliothcque Universellc ;' and then I desisted, through 
a reluctance to weary my readers by narrating details concerning un- 
finished works, whose merits it would be very difficult to convey in 
words. 

The opportunity is now presented ; for the illustrious author has just 
completed his three great works, and he has marked an important epoch 
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of his life, by renouDcing the fanctions of public instractor, which he 
had held for thirty-three years, with the view to devoting all his ener- 
gies to one single publication, and to the Secretaryship of the Academy. 
It is natural for his friends and pupils, and for all those botanists who 
have benefited by his labours, to wish to review a career which, though 
still unfinished, has been meritoriously fiilled. We owe this homage to 
one of our guides, whose labours suggest many useful reflections on 
the present state of European Botany. 

Dr. Charles Frederic-Philippe de Martins was bom at Erlangen on 
the 17th of April, 1794. The Latin termination of his name is not 
an unusual thing in Germany, but is often connected with literary pa- 
rentage, and with a period when authors wrote everything, even their 
own names, in the classic tongue : it miay be deemed the stamp of 
intellectual pedigree. Galeottus Martins, a native of Eavenna, was in 
1428 the librarian of the famous Hungarian King, Matthias Gorvinus, 
and he was one of the ancestors of our botanist, whose grand-uncle, 
again, Henry de Martins, published in 1812 a 'Flora of Moscow,' of 
which the entire first edition, except two copies, was destroyed in the 
' conflagration of Moscow. His father, Ernest William, who died in 
1849, at a very advanced age, had been, in conjunction with Hoppe, 
one of the three founders of the Batisbon Botanical Society : he wrote 
a ' Journey in Franconia and Thuringia,' bearing chiefly upon Mineva- 
logy and Natural History ; and towards the close of his life he pub- 
lished a volume, entitled ' Souvenirs of a Nonagenarian,' which contains 
many interesting pictures of social life in Germany during the eighteenth 
century. Finally, the brother of M. de Martius is Professor of Materia 
Medica in the University of Erlangen. 

The young Philippe de Martius enjoyed the advantage of pursuing the 
study of Natural History and Medicine in his native town, guided by 
his father and his father's Mends. He was the botanical pupil of 
Schreber, who had studied under Linnseus. To the latter circumstance 
may be in a measure due the clearness of his descriptions, his correct 
notions on the nature of genera and species, and his generalizing turn 
of mind. From an early age there was no branch of knowledge which 
he did not seek to acquire; Zoology under Goldfuss, Chemistry under 
Hildebrand, Philology under Harless, Philosophy under Mehmes and 
Vogel ; he studied all with attention, or rather with enthusiasm, for he 
had as strong a bent for arts and literature as for positive science. The 
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philosophy of Katit and Schelling, then id vogue in Germany, served 
to comhine these opposite tendencies; and to seek ima^nary things in 
realities, and vice vend^ was the most fascinating occupation of the 
young. The German Uuiversitiea took their full share of these specu- 
lations, in 181S to lS16j and though disgraced hy a SancJ, it must be 
asserted that the majority of the pupils were inspired with an honest 
nnd diaintcrested patriotic zealj and that arts^ science, and literature 
received a powerful impulse at tbat period- Like their own majestic 
Ebiue^ the Germans pursued their course : the trouhled and tumultuous 
mountain -stream works itself clear, strong, and broad, sw it flows alou^ 
the level plain. 

M, de Martina had by no means gone all lengths in these juvenile 
ebullitions : his zeal for study, the influence of hia worthy friends, and 
other aoherizing circumstances availed, and soon he had the eiciting 
prospect of makiug a distant expedition into the New World. During 
his Erlongen careeTj Theodore Necs von Esenbeck, younger brother of 
the President of the Natural History Society, was his most intimate 
acqaaintanee ; they worked togethcTj and. when acparatedj they carried 
on a Latin correspondence* Theodore was a remarkably amiable and 
^ell -informed man, a close observer, and one whose works, especially 
the earhcr portion of the * Genera Plantarum PJorse Germanic®,' are 
deservedly esteemed. He and Martius often spent many weeks at 
Wurzburg, in the house of the elder Von Esenbeck, studying botany, 
science, and philosophy. 

At the death of Schreber, the Bavarian Academy purchased his col- 
lections, and sent the aged Professor Schrank to Erlangen, to receive 
them and bring them away. The latter had noticed young Martius' 
remarkable intelligence, and held out some hope of his obtaining em- 
ployment at Munich ; a prospect which was eagerly seized, for after 
passing very strict examinations, he became a pupil of the Academy, 
and in 1816 he was appointed to a charge in the Botanic Garden. 

The first of his publications were a * Catalogue of the Plants in the 
Erlangen Garden,' and a ' Cryptogamic Flora of the Environs.' As 
may be supposed, these little works were marked by no novelty ; ma- 
terials for which were in fact wanting. War had closed all communica- 
tion with foreign countries ; and herbaria of exotic plants were few and 
poor, and had already been worked out by the botanists to whom they 
belonged. True that the * Travels of Humboldt,' and the brilliant dis- 
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eoveries, oondeoBed in Mr. Bobert Brown's ' Prodromus Florn Noy«* 
Hollandise,' had excited the greatest attention among naturalists ; but 
an intercepting barrier now arose, and America was become like an 
Atlantis, or like an antedilavian wcnid, only known by scattered frag- 
ments. Peace was the grand desideratum ; and when it was granted, 
M. de Martius stepped forward as the second disooYerer of the New 
World's v^tation. 

The Eang of Bavaria, Maximilian the First, often walked as a private 
amateur in the Munich Botanic Garden, where he observed young De 
Martius, who performed the functions of Director, determining the 
plants and superintending the workmen, tasks which Dr. Schrank's 
great age no longer allowed him to do. The Monarch had seen the 
marvellous vegetation of the Spanish Colonies, and took great interest 
in plants ; and when, shortly after, the Congress of Vienna arranged 
the marriage of an Austrian Princess to the Emperor of Brazil, and the 
Austrian Government contemplated sending a committee of savatu with 
the embassy, and Maximilian proposed to appoint two Bavarian natu- 
ralists, Spix as zoologist and Martius as botanist, gladly did the latter 
accede. The arrangements were promptly made. A young monarch's 
desire to receive his bride forbade all lingering delay: a few weeks 
settled the affair, and our naturalists, who accepted the proffered em- 
ployment in February, 1817, had embarked on the 10th of April at 
Trieste, in the Austrian frigate which bore away the future Empress. 
It might have been well that books and scientific apparatus were more 
amply provided, and then the transition from the chilly plains of Ba- 
varia to the glowing mountains of Bio Janeiro, covered with virgin 
forests, and rich in tropical Orchidea, must have made all the more 
powerful impression upon youthful and unprepared minds. What a 
contrast, from humble Mosses and dingy Lichens to glorious and stately 
Palms I We owe much to the memory of the King, who had found 
an observer so worthy to comprehend and so competent to describe the 
beauty and magnificence of Brazilian vegetation. 

The plan of the expedition was traced by the Bavarian Academy. 
It was in accordance with the amount of their knowledge of South 
America. Hardly a naturalist had visited that vast region since Pison 
and Marcgraf: its interior was almost untrodden; consequently the 
idea was to send the travellers over the greatest possible range of coun- 
try, superficially of course ; whereas now a directly opposite plan would 
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be pursued, and the thorough mre^tigation of one province would be 
deemed the worthier object. Ib fact, a voyage of discovery, like that 
of M, de Humboldt in another part of the Americaa ooDtinent, was 
the errand on which our naturnliats were bound. 

The new scientific conquest of Brazil was pursued by the members 
of the Austrian eommiaaion as follows: — Augustc de St. Ililaire anJ 
Sellow iuvestigatedj st;paTately and in different directions, the south eru 
part of the empire ; Pohl, the prirjcipal botanist, explored the central 
region ; Langsdorff and Riedcl, whose collections belong to the Museum 
of Petersburg, went firom Rio Janeiro to Kahia and the Amazon River ; 
while M. de Mai'tius (now the sole survivor of all these travellers), 
ranged^ with Spii his colleague, over a much wider territory than any 
of the others; for he first visited the provinces of Rio and St. Paul, 
and then reached Pernambaco and Bahin, passing through the interior 
of the country, and cnduritig; numberless difiiculties, privations, and 
dangera, lie made a £iie harvest in the province of Ilheos, aad soon 
quitted Bahia for a still more extensive journey, across the provinces of 
Pinnhy and Muraohum to the Amazon River, which he ascended as far 
as the confines of Peru. 

MM. Spix aud Martins happily achieved in three years this immense 
journey of from 4000 to 4300 miles, through a hitherto unexplored 
territory : they incurrt^d no seiioua aecideut, und brought home their 
valuable collections in safety. The Museum of Natural History in 
Munich was enriched by our travellers with the following treasures : — 
Maramifera, 85 species; Birds, 350 species; Amphibia, 130 species; 
Fishes, 116 species; Articulata, 2700 species; Arachnidea, 80 species; 
Crustacea, 80 species; Plants, 6500 species. 

The total expense of the expedition amounted to £2400 (30,000 
florins), by no means a large sum, considering the extent of the coun- 
try which was visited, and the number, novelty, and value of the col- 
lections. 

But valuable collections are trifles, compared with the use which is 
made of them. The King, the Bavarian Academy, and the travellers 
themselves, were perfectly aware that it is not enough to pile up new 
and curious objects in a museum, but that it is chiefly important to 
study, figure, and publish them. 

MM. Spix aud Martius hastened to draw up an account of their 
journey, and they undertook simultaneously, the former a large publi- 
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cation on the Zoology, and the latter a similar one on the Botany of 
Brazil. Unfortunately the health of M. Spix had suffered severely 
from the tropical climate and the fatigues of the expedition. He died 
in a very few years after his return ; though not till he had completed 
five works in folio and in quarto, comprising the most important classes 
of the Animal Kingdom. From that time the whole burden fell on 
the shoulders of M. de Martius, who singly executed the second and 
third volumes of the ' Narrative of the Journey,' and who published 
(besides the botanical works which I shall shortly mention) the ' Fishes,' 
with the assistance of M. Agassiz, and the ' Insects' with the help of 
M. Perty. Such were his activity and his tact, that he inspired his 
fellow-workers with his own zeal, and while sacrificing his private for- 
tune, he roused the interest of princes and the public, and produced in 
thirty-five years a series of publications of the highest class of merit. 
A glance at these works will show that this statement is no exaggera- 
tion. 

The Narrative Q Beise in Brasilien') consists of three quarto volumes, 
accompanied by a highly curious atlas in folio. The frontispiece of 
this atlas, which M. de Martius published with the second volume, is 
characteristic of the author, and of that brilliant epoch when Munich 
was first adorned with monuments, and became a^ Italian city north 
of the Alps : it is a work of art, showing the universal {'* kumanitaire") 
and yet fanciful genius of Germany. Those who know Kaulbach's 
grand composition of the Tower of Babel will understand my descrip- 
tion. The Past and the Present of South America are allegorically 
represented. The Equator, under the image of a Divinity, presides 
over the scene; with one hand he commands the outpouring of the 
copious waters which are to form the Elvers Orinoco, Amazon, and La 
Plata ; in the other he holds a gigantic kind of lens, by which he con- 
centrates the rays of light on a Goddess, who typifies young America ; 
she, leaning against the Andes, appears as if amazed at her own strength, 
and but little disposed to use it ; beneath her, gnomes wielding mining- 
tools work in the earth ; and all around her a multitude of plants and 
animals peculiar to South America, display in their abundance the 
double energy of heat and moisture. At the foot of the page the his- 
tory of America is portrayed in a very striking manner : warriors, armed 
with helmets and cuirasses, pursue on horseback, accompanied by blood- 
hounds, the miserable natives, who fall before the swords and muskets 
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of their conquarora ; white, in the farther recesses of the forests, Id* 
dians are seen killing and eating' wild animalsj among them a tapir^ 
which they have hunted. The |>eeniinr aspect of the Caucasian and 
American nice is carefuDy marls ed. Prom amid these scenes of blood- 
shed aad strife riaes, in di^erent guise, the actual state of America, re- 
presented by a female, llie daughter of Europe, who bold^ a book open 
on her lap, and in her hand a caduceua, the emblem of Peace, while 
shepherds and agriculturists, of European descent, stretch out the hand, 
to implore ber protection and bounty* This picture, composed by the 
illustrious Cornel lua J ia engraved by his pupil Stilke, 

Similar delineationa exist in M. de Marti os'a works, and give proof 
of his poetical turn of mind, to whicb, in compositioa, the German 
tongue aSbrda many facilities ; for it is peculiarly adapted to the narra* 
tive of a journey, and its abrupt transitions convey with much force the 
alternations of the traveller from security to perii, from the narrow and 
monotonous valiey to the torrent's shore or to the mountain's top. In 
M, de Martiua's style, the topographical and statistical details of the 
journey are diversified with descriptions, as elegant and far more truth- 
j'ul than those of Chatenubrmnd. I am not an adequate judge of Ger- 
man composition ; but I have seen quotations from his pages, as speci- 
mens of elef^'ant prosej and I know that the illustrious Goethe admired 
many of the passages extremely. The * Narrative of the Expedition' 
points out many important facts in botanical geography ; but it con- 
tains neither descriptions nor figures of plants, these being destined 
to form other more extensive and difficult works, in which M. de 
Martius was so happy as to obtain the assistance of highly eminent 
fellow-workers. 

The * Nova Genera Species Plantarum Brasiliensium' consists of mi- 
nute descriptions, and of 300 plates, carefully executed in the then 
novel style of enff raving on stone. The first volume is by Zuccarini, 
that accurate botanist, so early lost to science : the other two are by 
M. de Martius. In the second volume are a great many AmaranthacecBf 
a Eamily which M. de Martius particularly affected ; in the third many 
new GesneriacecB and highly curious VocJiysiacece and beautiful Melasto- 
macece : the publication of the latter was peculiarly opportune, being at 
the very time when De Candolle was describing Martina's species of this 
Family in the third volume of his * Prodromus.' The 'Nova Genera' 
includes about 350 new species and 66 new genera; but it is the sin- 
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gularity of the forms, the perfection of the analyses, and excellence of 
the descriptive matter, which chiefly distingoish the book. The plan 
was analogous to that of Humboldt's ' Nova Genera,' edited by Kunth, 
M. de Martins possessing an advantage over the latter able botanist in 
being the owner of the very plants which he describes, and in having 
a large number of good specimens at his command. The analyses, 
which were executed at Munich, by Minsinger and Prestele, are supe- 
rior to those of Turpin, in being morfe highly magnified and the details 
completer, including the embryo and the pollen-grains. Doubtless 
Kunth and Turpin were the great analysts of their day, but Turpin 
began to be excelled by other artists, none of whom however equalled 
for perfection the two Brothers Bauer. 

The volume, which appeared between 1828 and 1834, on the Cryp- 
togamic Plants of Brazil, displayed still more forcibly the talent of the 
Munich artists. The Ferns, described by M. de Martins, are preceded 
by an admirable dissertation on the anatomy of the stems of the Tree- 
Ferns, whose structure was then hardly known, by M. de Mohl, whose 
eight plates are excellently done ; indeed the delineations and descrip- 
tions are good throughout the volume. 

{lb he continued.) 



On Papyrus, Bonapartea, and other Plants tbhkh can fumUh 
Fibre for Paper-Pulp. 

[The Chevalier Claussen has published the following interesting no- 
tices relating to these plants.] 

The paper-makers are in want of a material to replace rags in the 
manufacture of paper ; and as I have paid attention to the subject, I 
proceed to communicate the result. First, however, I will explain what 
is required : viz. a cheap material, with a strong fibre, easily bleached, 
and procurable in an unlimited quantity. 1 shall now enumerate a 
few of the substances which I have examined in my researches for a 
proper substitute for rags. 

Bags, containing about 50 per cent, of vegetable fibre, mixed with 
wool or silk, are considered useless by the paper-makers, and are yearly 
burnt, to the amount of several thousand tons, in manufacturing prus- 
siate of potash. By the simple process of boiling these rags in caustic 
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alkalif nnimAl fibre is dissolved, and the yegetable fibre becomes avail- 
able fof making white paper pulp. Sitraf, or Jtttfij the inner baric of 
Cofvhorus Indlcki^t\ affords a paper-piilp of inferior quality, and with 
difficulty bleaclied- A^aae-y P/torm^m tt^rtair, nnd Banana ^ or Flan tain 
fibi-e (Manilla Kemp), are not only coatly, but it is almost impossible 
to bleach them. The Banana leaves cttntain 40 per cent, of fibre. Flax 
would replace rags in the man u fact u re of paper, were it not for its high 
price and scarcity, due, partly to the War, and partly to the injudicious 
way in which it ia cultivated. Six tons of Ftax Birate are reijuired to 
give one ton of Flax fibre ; and by the present mode of treatment all 
the woody part ia lost. By my process the bulk o^ Flax Mtrate is less- 
ened by partial clearing before retting, whereby 50 to GO per cent, of 
shoves (a most valuable cattle food) are saved, and the cost of the 
fibre reduced. By the foregoing statement it will be seen that the 
Flos plant yields only 13 to 15 per cent, of paper-puip. All that I 
have said of Flax ia applicable to Hnnp^ which produces 25 per cent. 
of paper^pulp. Neiile^ afford 25 per cent, of a very beautiful and easily 
bleached fibre, Palm^leaves 30 to 40 per cent., but not easily bleached, 
and the Bromeliatit^^ 25 to 40 per cent. Bonapariea juncoidea (an j^^ave 
geniinifiora ?) contains 35 per cent, of the most beautiful vegetable fibre 
known, which is not only available for paper-pulp, but for all maun- 
factures in which Flax, Cotton, Silk, or Wool are used. It appears 
that this plant exists in great quantities in Australia (?); and it were 
highly desirable that our manufacturers should import a large quantity 
of it. The only preparation it requires is to be cut, dried, and com- 
pressed, like hay ; the bleaching and finishing may be done here. 

Ferns give 15 to 20 per cent, of fibre, hard to bleach, and Equisetum 
the same quantity, easily bleached, but of inferior quality. The inner 
bark of the Lime-tree affords an easily bleached, but not very strong 
fibre. Althaa and many MalvacecB yield 15 to 20 per cent, of paper- 
pulp. Stalks of Beans, Feas, Hops, Buckwheat, Potatoes, Heather, 
Broom, and many other plants, contain 10 to 20 per cent of fibre ; but 
the extraction and bleaching present difficulties, which will probably 
forbid their use. The straws of the cereals cannot be converted into 
white paper-pulp after they have ripened their seeds, the joints or knots 
of the stalks having then became so hard as to resist all bleaching 
agents. To produce paper from them, it would be needful to cut them 
green, before the grain appears, — a probably disadvantageous plan. 
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Many Grauei contain 80 to 50 per cent, of fibre, not veiy stronj^, but 
readily bleached. Of our indigenous Grasses, Rye-Gran gives 35 per 
cent, of paper-pulp, Phalaria 30, Arrhenatherum 30, Daetylu and Carex 
the same. Several Reeds and Canes contain 30 to 50 per cent, of fibre, 
easily bleached. The stalk of the Sugar-cane gives 40 per cent, of white 
paper-pulp. The wood of the Conifera affords a fibre adapted for 
making paper-pulp, — an accidental discovery of mine, when manufac- 
turing Elax cotton in my model establishment at Stepney, in 1861. I 
remarked that the Pine-wood vats, in which I bleached, were rapidly 
decomposed on the surface into a kind of paper-pulp. I collected some, 
and sent it to the Great Exhibition ; but it failed to excite attention, 
because the want of paper-stuff was not then felt. The leaves and top 
branches of the Scotch Fir give 26 per cent, of paper-pulp, and the 
shavings and saw-dust of its wood, 40 per cent. The expense of re- 
ducing to pulp and bleaching the pine- wood, will be about thrice as 
much as that of bleaching rags. 

As none of the above substances or plants would fully satisfy, in all 
points, the wants ofihe paper-makers, I pursued my researches, and at 
last remembered the Fapyrus (the paper-plant of the ancients), which I 
examined, and ascertained it to contain about 40 per cent, of strong 
fibre, excellent for paper, and easily bleached. The sole point which 
was not quite satisfactory is the question of abundant supply, the plant 
being confined to Egypt (?)*: 1 therefore turned my attention to the 
plants of this country, and had the satisfaction to find that the Common 
Rushes {Juncus effusus and others) contain 40 per cent, of fibre, quite 
equal, if not superior, to the Papyrus fibre, and a perfect substitute for 
rags in the manufacture of paper, and that one ton of Bushes contains 
more fibre than two tons of Flax straw. 



A Letter from Mr. J. E. Teysman, Chitf Gardener qf the Botanical 
Garden^ Buitenzory, Java, to Dr. De Vriese, etc. etc., on the Cultiva- 
tion of Uavflesia Abnoldi, R. Br. 

• In November, 1854, I received from Bencoolen (Bangkahoeloe) a 
plant of dssus scariosa, BL, on the roots of which several plants, of 

* Travellers report it as scarcely known in Egypt at the present day. It is fre- 
qneot in Sicily (indigenoas ?) and abonnds in Western tropical Africa. 
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iljffeirctit diiuensiou^j of the Unffiifiia Amoldt^ were growing as para^ 
sites- The stem of tlie QU%U9 had been cut off too short; and proW 
Uy, from the remoral and long joumcvT the devolopment of the plant 
bwjiig^ impeded, it, as well as the parasite plants, died off. Among the 
Hijjflffslts however there was one that did reaeh maturity, and of which the 
rifje seeds were plainly diatingaishablc. I had these ^afted on other 
Otistts roota, of two difi'erent apeeies, as Cmsm* gcario^fj, Bl., having a 
tiat» tape*formed stem, and CtJtsiis serrulata^ Rxb., having a round stem ; 
upon both of winch species, and perhaps on some others of this genus, 
it is to be found in a natural state; at least J have found Rafflesia 
Patma^ Bl., on the island Noessa Karabauga, or both species close 
together. This grafting was eftected very simply, by making a small 
incision in the bnrk of the thicker roots, and inserting iu the opening 
a few seeds q^ Jioffima Jntoldi^ whirh were covered with a little earth 
and a few leaves. For a long time after the operation nothing extra- 
ordinary was to be seen on the roots ; but the inclaiou, although nearly 
grown over, is still visible. Lately, when revisiting the locality^ I per- 
ceived very plainly that in diflerent places nttar tOj as well ag far from, 
the indsion, several young Rftjjlesi^e (from the size of a gr^en pea to 
that of a hen's eg;g) were developed, so that we can now boast of bav- 
in >j brought the Rftfflema Arttoldi into cultivation, which, considering 
the slow growth from the grafting until now, we may reckon will re- 
quire our patience for the period of a year and a half, or a year at least, 
for the development of the plant. This experiment advances us a 
stride nearer to the knowledge of this very interesting Family of plants, 
and of their very intricate development. It is now proved that this 
plant may be raised from its seeds, but how that takes place in nature 
remains a secret. The very delicate and fine seeds must be forced up- 
wards and downwards, between the bark and the white wood, and fixed 
in appropriate places by means of the sap ; this appears plainly from 
the example before us, as the buds or young plants of the Rafflesia ap- 
peared both above and below the incision, and were at considerable 
distances. 

It is not probable that the seeds of the dead plant are transferred to 
the stern of the CIsshs, in the place where the raotiier Rajjlcsia had 
o-rown, as that spot is then covered with dead crusts of the remains of 
the (lead plant, and thus seems to possess little aptitude for the taking 
HI) of ieeds. This is not thl* ease. Another source of the pruj)aga- 
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lion must be sought for, which possibly may be, that the seeds of the 
Rafflena, after the dissolution of the plant, scattered through the woods 
and forced into the ground by the rain, are taken up by the fine hair- 
roots of the Cmm. It appears to me more probable that this propa- 
gation and grafting is effected by insects, which, on the dissolution of 
the plant, leaving it on account of its disagreeable smell, use these 
seeds, and transfer them undigested to the roots or subterranean stem 
of the CiaauSy and deposit them in some fissure of the bark. From the 
situation of most of the Rqfflesia, we should determine that this was 
done by some insect living underground, as the greater number of the 
buds are found on the thinner roots, growing wholly underground, al- 
though I have seen some few that have been developed a few feet above 
the soil and on the stem. If however we take into consideration that 
the seeds may be shifted to a great distance from the place of grafting, 
by the tissue of cells, or between the bark and wood, then it may be 
indifferent where the grafting takes place ; and it may be effected by 
winged insects, such as I have frequently seen come off the stem of the 
plant while in process of dissolution. Still something else must be 
borne in mind, viz. that it is known that Rafflesus are dicedous, that is 
masculine and feminine. How does the impregnation happen ? This 
may also be done by insects, if two plants of different sexes are at the 
same time in a state of development : let this be so.* Such cannot 
have been the case with the plant received from Bencoolen ; though it 
came to us expanded, it was not open when it was dug out of the 
woods, since the plant has only a few days to live in a flowering 
state, and it seems almost impossible that the impregnation can take 
place before the opening^, because the leaves all fit so closely upon each 
other, that no insect could possibly move between them ; and yet the 
seeds of this most probably unimpregnated plant have all come up well 
here. Lastly, another consideration arises : let it be admitted that the 
seeds are well impregnated by some means or other, how is it possible 
that they ripen in so short a time ? for only a few days after blossom- 
ing the whole plant decays. If the culture of this plant be extended, 
which there is no reason to doubt, future observations, under a regular 
watching of the plants in gardens, may possibly clear up much that is 
dark and unknown, and of what it is impossible to observe in the wil- 

* The question still arises, by what way -or means is it possible for the pollen to 
penetrate the cavities of the ovary ? — De V. 
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tierneaaea in which these pknta preaent themselves. For thU howeveT 
patience atid practioe are necessary. Tlie period ia not far off when 
tliiise plants may be cultivated in Burnpeau ^^iirdens with success, if they 
are ouce imported und strony; plants of C«*w* nre raised ou which the 
grafting ja to be made afterwards- These plants muat be raised in largij 
aqunre or oblong fratiiea, that the roota which are to serve as baaea 
for the Itajkaia may spread strong enough. In the same manner must 
they be imported. 



Report of a OommUlee appoinkd to mr^tdigtiie ilw b&&( method of Making 
and Recording Obifervatiott& ow Uie period of LiiiAriNG, FloweuinGj 
and Pruiting qf FLanU^ hdd duriftg the Meeting of the German Ai~ 
soci^iiort of Naturalists t ^^ ^^ienna^ on the \^th of September^ 1856* 

In consequence of a proposal made In the mating of the Botanical 
Section on the 16th of September, the following gentlemen assembled 
in tlic hall of the Botauical Section, to disaiss their views respecting 
pheenologiciil ohaervations, nnd to agree upon a nniform plan, by which 
these might hereafter be aimnltaneously carried on ; — Dr. Ferd, Cohn, 
of Brealou ; Dr. Karl Fritsch, of Vienna ; Dr. A. E. Piirnrohr, of 
Regensburg; E. Hampe, of Blankenburgj F. HozslinszVy, of Eperies; 
Professor Oswald Hear, of Ziirich ; L. von Heufler, of Vienna ; Harm. 
Hoffmann, of Giessen ; Dr. A. Kerner, of Ofen ; Dr. A. Pokoray, of 
Vienna ; Dr. Ph. L. Rabenhorst, of Dresden ; Dr. Siegfried Eeissek, of 
Vienna ; Dr. Adalbert Schnitzlein, of Erlangen ; and Dr. Otto Sendt- 
ner, of Munich. 

Professor Karl Nageli, of Ziirich, was chosen president of this Meet- 
ing; and Professor Hoflmann opened the proceedings by giving his 
ideas on the phsenological observations which have hitherto been made. 
These presented no uniformity, either in their methods or in their ob- 
jects ; which is the more to be regretted, since the number of observers 
is daily increasing. The object usually sought is to re-establish some 
relation between climates and the period of flowering, — an attempt which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, is premature. A further reason 
why all such attempts have hitherto led to no results, lies in the want 
of uniformity amongst the observations, and in too many plants being 
made the subjects of observation. Professor liofl'mann suggested 
therefore that a smaller number of plants should be selected, and such 
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only as are widely-spread and oonspicuoas ; further, that a single spe- 
cies, and always the same individual, should be chosen, and the most 
favourable station for observations fixed upon. 

Professor Heer agreed with the views of the first speaker, and stated 
that i& Switzerland thirty-four places had been fixed on for phsBnolo- 
gical observations, the recently completed account of which he laid be- 
fore the meeting. He considered of great importance the records of 
the times free of frost and snow, and of the depth of earth frozen, which 
had been taken account of in the work lying before him. 

Dr. Cohn considered the most important object of phaenological ob- 
servations to be the fixing of the mean times of development at the 
places of observation, for which indeed a long series of years would be 
necessary. 

E. Hampe perfectly agreed with his predecessor, and drew attention 
to the fact, that in making choice oi the plants to be experimented on, 
particular attention should be paid to those whose most important 
stages of development fall at that time of the year of which the tem- 
perature most nearly approaches the mean annual temperature. He 
proposed therefore, in the first place, to determine the places where 
phaenological observations should be carried on. 

Professor Sendtner considered it advisable for the present to confine 
the observations to those places only which now possess meteorological 
stations, against which Professor Hoffmann spoke. The latter was of 
opinion that the present meteorological stations are still in such a con- 
dition as will not justify any comparison between climates and the pe- 
riods of flowering plants. 

L. von Heufler requested Dr. Eritsch, who had made such observa- 
tions the study of his life, to communicate to them his experience on 
this subject. 

After Dr. Fritsch had explained some of his views, he proposed that 
the whole body of gentlemen who had composed instructions for phae- 
nological observations, should agree in the composition of one common 
paper of instructions, which proposal was also agreed to. 

In the first place the catafogues of Messrs. Cohn, Fritsch, and Hoff- 
mann, of the plants which these gentlemen had recommended for ob- 
servations, were united, and the plants were taken in alphabetical order 
one after another. 

The following species of plants were fixed upon : — Acer platanoideSy 



I 



U7fi xoTE u\ ^^^c;Ff[LA^T^Jil zeylavioa. 

Tjhj /Escultii Hippocadunum^ L., Ber/terU ftul^aria^ L., Catalpn ayrin^a^ 
faliij^ Sims, Vvlckictitii aatummih^ L., Chttvallaria majaJa^ L.,^ Corylu^ 
.^eeUan^t L., Crocus vama^, L., Cyikm fjabnrnitnit L., Daphne Meze- 
yeum^ L., i^^^u^ HyhaUca^ L,, Vor/ius mu^ula., L., Fra^inns e^cehior, L., 
Fritillfiria imperial^, L., H^patica triloba fi. cjeruL^ Hordeum vul^are, 
/tr/bernnm and ^Wivum^ Leucojum remuni, L., Lllitoji candidurn^ L., 
Prfinua aviuniy L., and i^. Padtts, L., i^^^'wa MalttSy L.. ^tie* Groastt- 
Ifiria^ L,j i?i6#* ruir«*fl, L., E^biniQ Fseudacncm^ L,, Samiwcm nigra, L., 
iSfca/e cereaU^ hybernnm aod tpHivum^ Sorbus JuicttpariiTy L., Syrlnga 
vnlgarUy L., T*^i« par^ifolia^ Klirb., Trit'tcum vulgare, hjh^mum^ L., 

A proposal of Rabenhorst, also to include certniii Cryptogams in 
tbe observations, was considered premature, and therefore negatived. 

In tlie plants under examination the following phases should be ob^ 
served :— ■ 

1. The first appearance of the surface of the leaf. 

^< The first folly-pxpanded blossom, tlie pollen appearing' prominent. 

3. The first ripe, normal fruit, without womi*hole, at the beginning 
of the hnrvest of eneh sort of grain. 

4, General decoloration of the leaves, 

Ttcmnrks on the dnration of vepjetation with reference to the weather, 
namely, the first and last frosts, and the duration of the snow. 

Observations are also to be desired on the general period of ripening 
of flowers and fruits. In observations continued for many years upon 
leafing, flowering, and fruiting, the same tree, or the same group of 
similar plants, the, same meadow, etc., must always be taken for obser- 
vation. 

(Signed) Kernek; Keissek; Pokoray. 



Note on Dichilanthe Zeylanica ; by G. H. K. Thwaites, Esq. 

Owing to my overlooking a mistake made by the native draftsman, 
this species is represented, in PL VI 11. A. fig. 1, of the present volume, 
as being furnished with interpetiolary stipules ; such is not the case. 
The description of the plant (at p. 270), explains the true structure. 

G. H. K. T. 
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Note on the Oenu8 Doona ; dy G. H. K. Thwaites, Esq. 

To the description of this genus, published in Vol. IV. of this Work, 
page 7 (1852), may be added the following character of the embryo : — 
Embryo cotyledonibus foliaceis, valde insBqualibus ; harum maxima in- 
ter stratum oleoso-albuminosum contorto-convoluta, in germinatione 
indusa ; altera brevissima, in germinatione ssepissime emergente. 
The above shows the genus Doona^ Thw., to be abundantly distinct 
from Hopea, Roxb., the cotyledons of which, like those of Vatican L., 
are subequal, veiy fleshy, and emergent in germination. 
Seven species of Doona have now been detected in Ceylon. 
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Valuable American Herbarium for Sale, 

This Herbarium has been collected, during many years' residence in 
the United States, by John Carey, Esq., who was actively engaged there 
in botanical pursuits, but who is now about to give up his house in 
London, in consequence of a recent severe bereavement in his family. 

The Collection includes the indigenous plants of the North American 
Continent, from Canada to California, and Northern Mexico, containing 
many of the recent discoveries in the latter countries ; and, with respect 
to those of the Northern and Middle States, it is alrilost complete, and 
no less so, to a very great extent, in respect of the Flora of the Southern 
and Western States. The specimens are unusually full and fine, com- 
prising the best selections from very numerous collections made in all 
parts of the Union, and amounting, it is believed, to upwards of 50,000 ; 
the whole very neatly and carefully cemented down upon upwards of 
12,000 handsome, full-sized, and heavy sheets of white paper, arranged 
in appropriate genera sheets of stiff coloured paper.* 

* Notwithstanding, however, the size of the paper, the collection is capable, with- 
out inconvenience, of being, if desired, incorporated with any other Hortus Siccus; 
and we know, from those best competent to judge, that this is one of the most re- 
markable, most complete and faultless of American Herbaria, that has ever been 
formed, and the most authentically named. 

VOL. VIII. 3 c 
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The Herbarium is contained in two large cabinets of American Blaclc 
Walaut, with glass doowj and appropriately fitted up for the reoeptiou 
of the sheets. To a studeiit of American Botany this Colbction would 
be veiy valuable, not only for the geographical range of the Hpecics^ to 
whicli great care has been devoted, but also as being of absolute autho- 
rity 33 to the species of Torrey and Gray, and other American authors^ 
with whom the Collector was m habits of the closest intimacy. 

To avoid the expense and inconvenience of removal, the Herbarium 
would be sold at a very moderate price to an applicant l>efore Christ* 
mas. Por further particulars apply to the Proprietor, Mr. J, Careys 
8| Wamford Court, Throgmorton Street, London. 



Odal OIL 



Our valaed correspondent, the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A.^ of Pnllum 
Alleppu (const of Cochin), South India, has sent, together with many 
excellent dried plants of that country, a bottle of the Odal (or, as often 
wrongly spelt, Adut} Qil^ used there exteruaily, with other oils, for 
rheumatism, together with a bottle of the fruit. The Oil is extracted 
from the seed, and is the profhict of Sarcostli/i?ia ITleinii, of which spe- 
cimens are also sent in the box. " There was a curious mistake," Mr. 
Johnson writes, " about this in the Keport on the Oils of the Madras 
Exhibition (copied in a note in our Eeport on the Paris Exhibition of 
1855, p. 25) : I was granted * Honourable Mention ' for having identified 
^Foorana OiV as the product of the S. Klelniiy while the Odal Oil was 
said to be still unknown. Now I do not know the Poor ana Oil at all. 
The only meaning I can attach to the wprd is Flower Oil ; while, in 
fact, I indentified the Odal Oil as the product of S. Kleinii^ 

Another little error is copied in the Report of the Paris Exhibition 
(p. 30, note) from the Report on the Gums and Resins of the Madras 
Exhibition, viz. that the Alutty Fid is a resinous exudation " used for 
incense." Mr. Johnson has kindly sent us specimens of the bark of 
the ]\Iutty Pul {Ailantus Malabarica), with its curious resinous grains, 
but they are not used as incense in any part of the Cochin country. 
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MHUer'i European Herbarium. 

Mr. Miiller, who is the Conservateur of the herbarium of M. De Can- 
dolle, at Geneva, where he has had great opportunities of determining 
accurately and from the most authentic sources the species of plants (of 
which he has fully availed himself), and being desirous of devoting more 
of his time to the study of Cryptogamic Plants, has decided on disposing 
of his own private hebarium of Phanerogamic Plants. The following 
notice will give some idea of this extensive and well-preserved collec- 
lection : — 

*'L'herbier de Phandrogames du Soussign^ offert aux amateurs, 
se compose de pres de 5000 especes spontan^s de la Suisse, de 
TAilemagne, de la Hongrie, du Pidmont, de la Corse, du midi et de 
Touest de la France et des Pyr^n^s. En terme moyen chaque espece 
est representee par 2 exemplaires (de deux localites), et chaque exem- 
•plaire se compose de 1, 2, 3, pieds ou rameaux d'une plante. La flore 
du Synopsis de Koch y est a peu pres complete ; le peu qui manque 
est surtout de I'lstrie, ou ce sont des formes hybrides. Dans les 
Eanuncul. Crucif. Legumin. Umbellif. Composit. etc. on a mis beau- 
coup de soins pour avoir les firuits. Le tout est tres bien conservd et 
les exemplaires sont g^ndralement tres beaux. Le prix en est de 100 
liv. sterl. (Lettres ajffranchies.) 

" T. MuLLER, Conservateur de Therb. DC, 
Cour St. Pierre, a Geneve." 



Mr, 8pruc(^» Collections, 

More collections of plants have lately been received from this enter- 
prising botanist, from the vicinity of Tarapoto, in Peru. These, toge- 
ther with what will immediately follow, are perhaps the last of a truly 
tropical character that are to be expected by the subscribers ; for Mr. 
Spruce iuforms us that he intends to poceed directly to the mountains, 
on his way to Quito, the capital of Ecuador, whose position, by the side 
of the great mountain Pichinca (itself at an elevation of 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea), renders it perhaps one of the finest localities 
in the world for the Cryptogamist, and as the researches of Dr. Jameson 
would lead us to expect. 



M. Hurt ou Paviu-on^s FlanU of ^iciVy, */<;, 

M. liuct du PariUoji has informed us of his and lis brother's retarn 
from their excumoiu during Ihe jcAr 1 856, in Sidly, Cohbrin, and the 
Abruzzoft, bnogiii^ coUecUotu with wtiicli iiiey nre wdl satisfied. These 
will be distributed among tbu subscribers aa soon as they are properly 
arranged and named. 

They also wish the public to be informed thai tbcy hare still nt their 
dispo«al collections of from 300 to 400 apceics from their Sidtian jour- 
ney*, mulertaken in 1855. The price of these aud of the present year*a 
eoUectioiis, are 25 francs the century to non-sub aeribers. 

The address of M* lluet du Pavilion is *'Rue Verdaine, n. 2fj6, 
Geneva." 



7b ik* EdiUr <if ike ' Jonmd vf Botany: 

Qoaeeiving that iu Natural Hbtory, as in many other things, it la 
never too late to retract an error, however long it may have been per- 
sisted in, 1 tbink it only fair towards Mr, Neisler, tlmt I sbouftl beg 
leave to recall in your Journal the remarks on tlie subject of Arachin 
and St^h>9anUie9 which I made in your 7th voL, pages 177 to 179* 
Notwithstanding W^n cure with which I hml previously examined the 
flowers of these plants, I now fiiul that, iu StijlosaHthes at least, I was 
misled by the remarkable changes which take place in the base of the 
stvle immediately after fecundation ; and althoni^h there are some points 
which [ cannot yet clearly comprehend, I readily admit that my former 

views were erroneous. 

George Bentiiam. 
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llooKE[{, T)k. .losKi'ii Dalton : Floka r/ TASMANIA ; heiug the 
'llurd Se?'ies of tha Jlolinnj of the Antarctic Voijcuje. Parts I. -1 11. 
4to. London, 1850. 

We call attention to this valuable work, not for the purpose of oifer- 
ny extended renuirks or criticisms npon it, bnt mainly to announce 
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its being in coarse of pablication (and not tardily, for three stout fas- 
ciculi, each of eighty pages, and twenty beautiful plates from the pencil 
of Mr. Fitch, have appeared), and to express our satisfaction that at 
length our country is beginning to feel the importance of making known 
to the world the vegetable productions of her colonies. " Floras " of 
the kingdoms and empires of civilized Europe (Spain alone excepted) are 
common enough ; and there is scarcely a country in the globe of which 
detached portions have not been explored, and their vegetable riches 
more or less accurately described and illustrated ; but, till within these 
few years, there has not existed, as far as we know, any such Flora of 
an extra-European colony, whether under the British or foreign sway, 
as could be practically useful to a resident or casual visitor who might 
wish to study Botany. It was the researches and collections of the 
lamented Sir John Franklin, of Sir John Eichardson and Drummond, 
and the several Arctic voyagers and travellers, which formed the ground- 
work of the * Flora Boreali- Americana, or the Botany of the British 
Possessions in North America,' which appeared in 1840, "under the 
auspices of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty." They pro- 
cured the means for forming the needful collections, and provided the 
necessary funds for carrying out the publication, — two volumes, 4>to, 
with 248 plates and an excellent map. 

Again, in 1839, the Admiralty sent out an expedition, under Captain 
Sir James Ross, to explore the Antarctic and adjacent regions ; and 
thence originated, under the same authority, the important botanical 
series termed 'The Botany of the Antarctic Voyage,* of which the 
work now under consideration is the third and last section. In 1 844- 
1847 appeared the first portion or series, — two 4to volumes, with 198 
coloured plates, divided into two sections: the first comprising the 
vegetation of certain islands, British Possessions, though they can 
scarcely said to be colonized, viz. Lord Auckland's Group and Camp- 
bell's Island; and, secondly, of Antarctic Begions (exclusive of Lord 
Auckland's Group and Campbell's Island), and embracing our most 
southern colony, viz. the Falkland Islands. The second section was con- 
fined to a rising and now highly important colony, * The Flora of New 
Zealand,' which was published in 1853-1855, with 130 plates. This 
is now followed by the third and last series, describing the vegetation 
of an equally valuable colony in the southern hemisphere, and which 
heads this article, viz. ' The Flora of Tasmania,' or, as it has hitherto 
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beea usuiilly called, Van Diemeu's Land, This will extend to two to- 

lumes, ami will be iliusirated with 180 plates, 

Sucli are briefly the important services which science owm to the 
Lords Co n^iui&si oners of the Admiralty. But they are far from alL 
llnrely is a svirvej/iug voyaj^ sent out» hut it is, and has hejcn ever since 
the dajs of Cook, oceoiBpanied by one or more practical men of science, 
who^e discoveries have been turned to good account Nor have our 
Chief Secretaries for the Colonies been backward in eneoura^ngj where 
it seemed reaUy ueedful, the formation of BoLnnic (jardens ; and their 
[towerful influence, and that of the Governors tbemselvcB, has been felt 
in mtiny ways in connection with the Kew Gardens and Museumj and 
JB exemplified at thia moment in the researches of Dr. Mueller in North 
Australia^ as noticed in the pages of the present number uf our 
Journal. Equally deserving of praise and acknowledgment are the 
services of the Head and various Chief Officera of the Fon^ign Office; 
they embrace every opportunity to promote science in foreign countries : 
witnesa the several exploratory journeys into Africa, the results of which 
are more nnd more important every day. In that Office onr valued 
friend, George Lenoy-Conyngham, Esq., is preparing a series of printed 
iHstruciion^ for the study and collecting of objects of Natural History, 
to be largely distributed among our Ministers and Consuls and the se- 
veral political agents abroad, the results of which cannot fail to prove 
valuable. 

We turn now to another powerful governing power, namely the 
Honourable Court of Directors of the East India Company, whose 
encouragement in former years to the cause of science, and of botany 
in particular, called forth our hearty commendations in a memoir on 
the subject, published in the * Botanical Miscellany,' vol. ii. p. 90, as 
follows : — " Por a long series of years the East India Company have, 
with a liberality which does them the highest honour, manifested a dis- 
position to foster this branch of science (botany) ; well aware how much 
wc owe to the vegetable creation for our food, our clothing, our ships, 
our l)uil(lings, and inuumerable articles connected with the arts, do- 
mestic economy, and medicine ; so that commerce might in consequence 
b(i materially benefited by an increased knowledge of the vegetable 
productions of India." Some notice then followed of the noble Bo- 
tanic (iardcn of Calcutta (no less than iivc miles in circumference) ; of 
the vast collections of plants made at the Company's expense ; of the 
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many pnblications of Eoxbargh, Hamilton, Wallich, Wight, etc., pa- 
tronized and fostered by them (especially the ' Flora Indica' of Dr. 
Eoxburgh). All this encouragement was bestowed at a time (1832) 
when a great portion of their possessions was unexplored; while at 
the present day, a work which we will take leave to say, though of little 
pretensions, yet of the highest character and usefulness, is nipped in 
the bud, for want of that aid which is so entirely in the power, and so 
eminently to the interest, of the Ck)mpany to give ; we allude to the 
' Flora Indica' of Drs. Hooker and Thomson, of which the first volume, 
octavo, of 665 pages (including the Introductory Fssay, in English), 
accompanied by a most valuable and accurate map, prepared purposely 
to illustrate the physical geography of India and the botanical pro- 
vinces, appeared last year, 1855. The work has been twelve months 
before the public, and has elicited encomia from the first botanists in 
Europe and in the United States ; but the pecuniary loss to the Authors 
has been infinitely too heavy to justify their continuing the publication 
without that support which has, unsolicited, been so liberally given by 
our Gk)vemment to the Colonial Floras already mentioned. It may 
not be uninteresting to our readers to be made aware of some of the 
circumstances that have attended this publication, and we propose to 
state them at a future period. 



Gray, Dr. Asa : Manual of the Botany of the United States 
(Second Edition), including Virginia, Kentucky, and all parts of the 
Mississippi ; arranged according to the Natural System. (The Mosses 
and Liverworts by Wm. S. Sullivant.) TFith Fourteen Plates, 
illustrating the Genera o/'Cryptogamia. 8vo. New York : 1856. 

This valuable contribution to the Botany of the United States is, the 
indefatigable and learned author assures us, designed as a compendious 
Flora of the northern portion of the United States, for the use of stu- 
dents and practical botanists. " The first edition,"* he continues, " was 
hastily prepared, to supply a pressing want. Its plan having been gene- 
rally approved, has not been altered, although the work has been to a 

* ' Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States, from New England to 
Wisconsin and south to Ohio and Pennsylvania inclusive (The Mosses and Liverworts 
by W. S. Sullivant) ; ' etc. etc. 
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great extent rciFTitten. Its iDcreased size (740 pages) is mBiiily owing 
to the larger googr^pbieal area embraced ia it, being here extencled 
south Trard bo q 9 to include Virginia atid Kentucky, and iv est ward to 
the Mississippi Kivtr.'^ 

This important volume exhibits two principal features : firstly, the 
increased number of species both of Phtunogaras and Crrptogams 
consequent upon additional geographical areH included \ nud secondly^ 
the very beciutiful and numerous fi^^urcs, execulcdj it would appear, by 
Mr. Bprngue, of the genera of Ferns, Mosses, aud Hepaticfe,^ — thus 
simplifying to a great extent the study of what must ever be reckoned 
among the most beautiful of Nature's vt^gctable forms. These Plates 
are nem'ly as valmible to the student of European as of American Cryp- 
togamia, the genera of the two couiiLrica being very similar. 

The Preface contains some brief ijiteresting notices on the geogra* 
phical distribution of plants within the given area ; and the time. Dr. 
Asa Gray tells uSj is not for distant " i^hen, as the result, espe^ally of 
the labours and investigations of Prof. Tuckerman upon out Lichenea^ 
of the lltv. Dr. Curtis upon our Fungi^ and of Pi'of. Harvey upon our 
AU^f^i as well as of Messrs, SuUivaut and Lesquircux upon our Mossi^Ji, 
all our Cryptogamia may be in a similar manner presciited to the stu- 
dent in the form of a sii]:tplenie]itary volume, separate £iom that com- 
prising the phoenogamous or llovvcring plants." 



It is requested tliat tlie following con-cctions may be iiiailc in this Volume : — 
I'a-e 2W, 7 lines from the bottom, drlc' (Tlate W.J. B.) 
Page 231, line 1'), and at line 25, for Tab. XI. A. read XU.B. 
Tage 2:n, line 7 from bottoiji, de/e (Tab. M. /?.). 

Tage :>o:2, line 1, dc/c Plate X!.7;. and all that follow* in that and the following line. 
Tage 257, at the end of line 7 add (l\\\>. Xil..;.). 
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